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RACING FOR THE KATA: 


THE VEIL OF LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP—THE SPORTS OF THE TIBETANS. 


By A. Henry Savage Landor, author of “In The Forbidden Land.” 


6< ING, bang!” went the matchlocks 


one after the other, as the men 

rode furiously past me, holding 
the reins firmly between their teeth that 
they might have both arms free to raise 
perpendicularly their heavy and cumber- 
some matchlocks. These weapons have 
props attached to them, useful enough to 
take steady aim, but much in the way 
when riding. Indeed, this salute was a 
greater and more elaborate feat than it 
looked, for when the men once started 
full gallop they could no more touch the 
reins with their hands. Each man had to 
unsling his matchlock from his back, let 
down the prop, light the fuse by means 
of his flint and steel, place some gun- 
powder in the cup, and last, but not least, 
fire off the shot—that is to say, when it 
would go off ; for it did not always. When 
doing this the men, partly to avoid being 
thrown off by the frightened steeds, part- 
ly to prevent the matchlocks flying from 
their hands by the overcharge of gun- 
powder, leaned so far backward that their 
bodies were almost down to the pony’s 
back ; holding fast to the saddle with their 
knees. Great amusement prevailed among 
the excited spectators when, after all these 
preparations and precautions, no explo- 
sion took place. The disappointed rider 
had to try again. The men were quite 
in earnest and attached much importance 
to the praise or blame of the officials pres- 
ent, as well as to the enthusiastic yells or 
deafening hisses of an approving or dis- 
approving crowd. 
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Horse races are run in Tibet in a pecu- 
liar, yet quite sensible manner. Only two 
ponies are started at a time, the final race 
being run by the winners of the two best 
heats on “the survival of the fittest” prin- 
ciple. The race is usually run around 
the base of a hill or round an encamp- 
ment of tents—the Tibetans being under 
the impression that circumambulation of 
any kind is equivalent to prayer, and 
pleases God. Thus, as in their prayer- 
wheels, the wheels are always revolved 
with a motion on its own axle from left 
to right ; so are the races run in a similar 
revolutionary direction from the stand- 
point of the spectator looking towards 
the object round which the race is to be 
run. 

The riders keep quite close together, the 
couples being usually very well matched, 
and such simple means as seizing one’s 
opponent’s reins, or lashing him, or his 
pony’s head to keep them both back, or 
even to push or pull the rider altogether 
off his saddle are considered quite fair 
and legal means to win the race. The 
last heat is rather an exciting one—espe- 
cially for the spectators—for blows with 
the lash are administered liberally to both 
horses and riders taking part in it. It 
occasionally results in a regular hippic 
wrestling match, when both riders, cling- 
ing tightly together, tumble over and roll 
to the ground. This does not put them 
out of the contest, but taking their time 
over it, they recapture the ponies, mount 
and continue as if nothing had happened. 
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Their sheep-skin clothes are so thick that 
even when they lash one another hard the 
noise is great, but the pain is mi. It is 
different when they catch one another 
across the face. The winner is presented 
by the umpire, whether a high Lama or a 
military officer, with a Kata, or “Scarf 
of love and friendship,” a long piece of 
silk-like gauze, the ends of which have 
been trimmed into a fringe. 

These Katas play a very important part 
in the social customs of the inhabitants. 
They can be purchased or obtained from 
the Lamas at any monastery, but when 
no monastery is at hand the natives them- 
selves make them of any material, for no 
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gift can be sent nor is ever accepted with- 
out “the veil of friendship.” No caller 
enters a tent without a Kata in his out- 
stretched hands, which he lays at the feet 
of his host. Diminutive Katas are en- 
closed in letters, sweethearts exchange 
Katas on every possible occasion—until 
they are actually married. Polandry pre- 
vailing in Tibet, when one of the hus- 
bands returns to his wife after an ab- 
sence, he does not forget to bring a Kata 
with him, and as for not offering a Kata 
to an honored visitor, there could be no 
more palpable breach of manners or 
greater slight! When it comes to a hand- 
some Kata won in a race before high 

















Capturing the Veil of Friendship. 
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The Saddle. 


officials, or a Kata blessed by the 
Lamas-and brought direct from 
their hands, it is valued by these 
simple folks more than a gift, 
money or food. It is prized by the whole 
tent-hold, and is handed down to pos- 
terity. 

Round the Kata, too, hangs another 
difficult feat in a sport traceable in every 
country where good horsemanship is to 
be found. A horseman—a high official— 
revolves the Kata in the wind seven times 


and then darts full gallop in one direc 


tion, followed by twenty, thirty or more 
horsemen, all riding wildly and trying 
to push their neighbors out of the way. 
The official, some twenty or thirty yards 
ahead, flies the Kata in the wind, letting 
it drop at an opportune moment. The 
Kata eventually settles on the ground and 
the riders gallop away yelling, shouting 
and quarrelling. When some distance off 
a signal is given them by the officer, who 
then acts as umpire, and the crowd rushes 
back wildly, all the riders converging 
towards the spot where the Kata fell, 
clinging to the saddles with one hand and 
bending down from their ponies, attempt- 
ing to pick up the Kata without dismount- 
ing. 

There are usually, on such occasions, a 
number of collisions and subsequent falls, 
but, although this sport seemed to par- 
take more of the character of an all- 
round fight amidst the ponies’ legs, some- 
body always succeeded in picking up the 
scarf, and riding triumphantly all round 
the camp, fluttering it in the wind. Some 
of the younger fellows were extremely 
clever at this port, and when one rider did 
it singly he hardly ever missed picking it 
up at the first swoop. 

More difficult in appearance, yet easier 
inreality, once the rider has got the knack, 
is another exercise, that of lifting bodily 
on to the saddle a man standing on foot, 
while the rider’s horse is at full gallop. 
The pedestrian is usually seized as low 
down near the waist as possible, and the 
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impetus caused by the motion of the 
horse, not the rider’s actual strength, is 
utilized in raising the body to the saddle. 
The semi-unsuccessful attempts 
of inexperienced riders are very 
comical, and generally result 
in a considerable amount of 
bumping of the suspended per- 
son, with consequent sprawling pell mell 
on the ground of both rider and pedes- 
trian. The women were apparently par- 
ticularly interested in this sport, and I 
was told that this simple mode is put to 
particular use by enterprising lads of the 
Forbidden Land, to overcome the scruples 
of reluctant fair maids who do not re- 
ciprocate their love. Waiting for a suit- 
able opportunity the young lady of his 
choice is carried away bodily by the horse- 
man and conveyed, in due haste, to his 
tent with the honorable intention of mak- 
ing her a happy bride. 

“But,” I inquired, “should the person 
make a resistance it must be very diffi- 
cult ?” 

The Tibetan gave me a mingled look 
of pity and sarcasm. The fact that wo- 
men should ever make an earnest resist- 
ance to being carried away! I suppose he 
knew better. Women are scarce in Tibet, 
and actual raiding parties, | was told, have 
been known between tribes to obtain a 
fresh supply of the fair sex. 

Looking forward to such contingencies 
probably explains the reason why, of all 
the sports to be noticed in Tibet, this 
raiding exercise seems to be the most 
popular. Nearly every man in Tibet is 
a good horseman, but when it comes to 
fancy tricks requiring an extra quantity 
of daring and skill, the Tibetan is no- 
where. He values his bones too much to 
risk them for the sake of showing off, 
unless there is some use attached to it. 
Every now and then some youth will per- 
form feats of skill, such as standing on 
the saddle while the pony is at full speed. 
The feet are not on the saddle itself, but 
in the stirrups raised high on each side 
of the saddle, which he presses tight with 
his ankles, thus rendering it much easier 
to maintain his balance. This feat is much 
admired all over Central Asia and in the 
Caucasus. The Cossacks, as every one 
knows, particularly excel in it. 

Tibetan men and women ride astride. 
Though, from our point of view, they 
may not be graceful riders, still they can 
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The Matchlock. 


stick on a horse’s back as well as anybody. 
They ride on saddles very high in front 
and back, not unlike Mexican saddles, or 
the familiar saddles adopted by the Cos- 
sacks, as well as by other people of all 
over Asia. The Tibetan does not ride 
with long stirrups, so as to have his legs 
distended, nor does he ride with a slight- 
ly shorter stirrup in the English fashion, 
but he goes to the other extreme and ab- 
solutely sits on the saddle as you would 
-in a chair, with the knees bent, the legs 
doubled at right angles, the feet being 
supported on very short stirrups. To 
maintain his equilibrium, especially when 
riding full gallop, he balances himself 
with his arms outstretched sideways. As 
I often had to ride Tibetan saddles, I had 
to agree with the natives, that under the 
circumstances this was the only practical 
and comfortable way of riding on those 
saddles. 

Taking things all round, it has many 
practical advantages over other methods 
in such a mountainous and rugged coun- 
try. Then, again, when riding in cara- 
vans and driving yaks or ponies, one’s 
legs are always out of the way, and can 
easily and quickly be raised above the 


pony’s back, either on one side or the 
other, to prevent getting them jammed 
against a rock or against. other animals, 
a common and wicked trick of those hill 
ponies. The saddles are made of solid 
wood, imported from India, Nepal or 
China, and set in hammered tron, inlaid 
with silver or gold. Either lizard skin o 
colored leather is employed to ornament 
the front and back of the saddle, and a 
pad covers the otherwise very angular 
seat. Over this one or two rugs are placed 
for extra comfort, and slung behind the 
saddle are double bags containing tsamba, 
butter, chura, or cheese, and a brick of 
compressed tea, together with the never- 
absent wooden peg and yards of yak ropes 
with which no Tibetan horseman goes un- 
provided, for the tethering of his pony at 
night. 

One may accuse a Tibetan of anything 
except of being a good shot. True, their 
weapons are hardly of the precision re- 
quired to ensure even the slightest ap- 
proach to accurate shooting. Indeed, I 
have reason to believe that it is more dan- 
gerous to be behind their clumsy fire- 
arms than in front of them. Those who 
have read the British Government In- 

quiry and Report of my impris- 











onment in Tibet will remember 
that twice I was fired upon, by 
selected marksmen posted only 
a few paces from me, and 
neither time was I hit. I have, 
on other occasions, seen them 
shoot, never at a longer range 
than twenty or thirty yards, but 
it has never been my luck to 
see them strike the mark. There 
are several reasons for this, and 
neither the individuals them- 
selves nor their home-made 
weapons are absolutely to blame 
for it, for nothing in the world 
is more difficult than to shoot 
accurately at very great eleva- 
tions, such as 15,000 or 16,000 








The War Dance. 


feet above sea level. The higher 
one goes naturally the more dif- 
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ficult it is, owing to the 
extremely rarified and 
limpid air, which not 
only prevents one from 
estimating the range 
with accuracy, but al- 
ters the trajectory of 
the missile to a con- 
siderable extent. With 
my own .256 Man- 
licher sporting rifle, as 
good a weapon as was 
ever made, at 15,000 
feet I had to aim a foot 
lower than the mark to 
make a bull’s-eye, the 
range being 100 yards. 

Necessarily when 
added to this difficulty 
they fire with their de- 
fective smooth-bore 
matchlocks, wretched 
gun-powder, badly- 
made bullets, a crook- 
ed sight and the most 
primitive of fuse-firing 
appliances, it is no 
wonder that they hard- 
ly ever hit the mark. 
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1 say this, for other- 
wise the Tibetan has 
rather a steady hand 
and a fairly accurate eye. I have seen 
Tibetans make quite creditable perform- 
ances with bows and arrows. Such an 
antiquated method is, however, now con- 
sidered obsolete by the natives. 

Where the Tibetan is indeed skilful 
is in the use of a rope sling, which he al- 
ways carries about his person, and this 
enables him, with constant practice, to 
fling stones to great distances and hit the 
mark every time with marvellous pre- 
cision. 

Men and women are adept at stone 
throwing, and I have seen them pick out 
and strike any sheep out of a large flock, 
never missing once. This may have led 
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Beginning the Dance. 


to, or be the outcome of, that ancient and 
curious custom traceable all over Asia, 
the “Stone fights,” similar in every par- 
ticular to those of Corea and of some 
temples of Kumaon, except that in Tibet 
they are not fought on such a large scale, 
nor with the same fierceness as in the 
other-named countries. They are gener- 
ally fought between the male members of 
two, or occasionally more, families, but 
seldom between factions, except in large 
towns, such as Lhassa, Shigatz, where 
these stone fight assume quite alarming 
proportions. They are a common amuse- 
ment among the younger people, and a 
speedy method of settling controversies 
among rival fami- 
lies, besides afford- 
ing amusement and 
— excitement to the 
crowd of spectators 
watching the prog- 
ress of the combat 
from a respectful 
distance. 
A milder game in 
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the same line, the most primitive and yet 
the highest form of golf; highest not be- 
cause it is more perfect, but because it is 
played at higher altitudes in the world 
than any other form of golf, is also to be 
found in Tibet. Several young men hav- 
ing selected a stone as spherical in shape 
as can be procured by searching around 
the neighborhood, and not exceeding in 
weight more than forty or fifty pounds, 
swing it and throw it in turn into a hole of 
appropriate size several yards off. There 
are men that can accomplish it from a dis- 
tance of ten or twelve yards, which, con- 
sidering the weight of the stone and its 
shape, is not at all bad work. 
Another form of 


arms and legs with such rapidity as to 
confuse the eye of the spectator to the 
extent that one distinguishes nothing but 
a shapeless moving mass. Owing to the 
rarified air they cannot keep this up very 
long, and panting, their lungs in convul- 
sions and eyes bulging out of their sock- 
ets, they abruptly end the dance with a 
suggestive and humorous posture, or with 
a jump in the air, doubling up the body 
and resting the head on the knees before 
their feet touch the ground again. 

The best dancing, from a Tibetan point 
of view, is when the performer can con- 
tinue his evolutions, the legs keeping time 
with the arms, and each leg alternately 

bent at the knee un- 





the game is to select 
a smaller stone and 
perform the same 
feat by kicking it 
with the instep of 
one’s foot, using 
one’s own swinging 
stiffened leg, as if it 
were a golf club. 
Perhaps the most 
interesting of all 
games and amuse- 
ments in Tibet is 
their dancing, par- 
ticularly are their 
war dances, extraor- 
dinary in people in 
themselves so little 
martial. With a 
sword in one hand 
and a long Kata in 
the other, their 
knees slightly bent, 








til it nearly touches 
the ground. 

The women’s 
dancing has precise- 
ly the same charac- 
teristics, except that 
it is done with no 
sword. Only a Kata 
is held in the right 
hand. Their contor- 
tions are less accen- 
tuated, and, there- 
fore, more graceful. 
The abruptness at 
the end is entirely 
done away with, to- 
gether with the odd 
postures. The wo- 
men danced singly 
when I was present, 
to the accompani- 
mentof much sweet- 
er and more senti- 








the performers keep 
time with the beat- 
ingof a doubledrum 
and the clapping of hands from the spec- 
tators. They attempt some more or less 
clumsy revolutions on their heels, but 
the movements of their arms are very 
graceful. Alternately each arm is bent 
and held up in front of the head, while 
the other is down and far back, giving 
a pretty semi-rotatory twist to both fore- 
arms and hands when they have reached 
their highest and lowest points respec- 
tively. As the dancers and musicians get 
excited, the movements of the arms and 
legs, although practically identical except 
in duration, are greatly accelerated, and 
some of the best dancers can move their 





Tobogganing. 


mental music, and 
accompanied their 
movements with 
sad, melodious chanting, weird and wild 
to a degree, yet full of feeling, and pleas- 
ing to the ear. 

The best male dancers give solo per- 
formances to show their skill, and the rest 
join in a row, circling round and round 
him, until they are tired out and dizzy. 

Wrestling is one of the few other sports 
to be noticed in Tibet. It is probably the 
rarest of all in South Western Tibet, and 
is carried on with no rules or regula- 
tions. Anything, from biting an oppo- 
nent to kicking or tripping him, is good 
means to attain one’s end, and as long as 
the opponent can be knocked and kept 
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down under the victor, until he says he is 
vanquished, that is all that is required to 
be a champion wrestler in Tibet. 

When possible, tobogganing on their 
own backs is practiced by the natives to 
save themselves the trouble of long and 
steep descents on snowy mountain sides. 
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air. They seem to enjoy the fun, but look 
upon it more as a means of saving time 
and energy than as an amusement or an 
exciting sport. 

One is safe in asserting that the sports 
and amusements of the Tibetans are few 
and of the most primitive kind. The fact 

















The Umpire at a Kata Race. 


| have seen Tibetans slide on their backs 
at a terrific pace, and apparently uncon- 
cerned, for distances over one and even 
two hundred yards. They collect their 
long sheep-skin coats in front of them, 
and, except when required for steering 
purposes, their legs are raised up in the 


that they seldom indulge in sports is part- 
ly due to the great altitudes which they in- 
habit, and where violent exercise of any 
kind is not without evil results to their 
health. 

Amusements are the result of prosper- 
ity and happiness in people, neither of 
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which qualities are characteristic, or to be 
found in the Tibetan. He is generally re- 
tiring, sulky and depressed, although not 
devoid, at times, of a keen sense of hu- 
mor if suddenly cheered by some unusual 
cause. 

The wild existence that he leads from 
one end of the year to the other, his no- 
madic habits, often traveling over snowy 

mountain passes several thousand feet 
higher than the highest mountains of Eu- 
rope, from dawn to sunset in the saddle, 


make him naturally hardy. There is no 
such thing known in Tibet as being train- 
ed to be an athlete, nor is there any special 
school.to educate the men and women in 
the few sports, games and amusements in 
which they indulge. Those are things in- 
herited and passed along from one genera- 
tion to the other, the younger ones imitat- 
ing the older so closely that I have no 
doubt the characteristics of their sports 
and amusements to-day are exactly those 
of centuries ago. 


JAN, THE UNREPENTANT. 


A TALE OF THE NOME OF '97. 


By Jack London. 


“For there’s never a law of God or man 
Runs north of Fifty-three.” 


AN rolled over, clawing and kicking. 
He was fighting hand and foot, now, 
and he fought grimly, silently. Two 
of the three men who hung upon 

him, shouted directions to each other, and 
strove to curb the short, hairy devil who 
would not curb. The third man howled. 
His finger was between Jan’s teeth. 

“Quit yer tantrums, Jan, an’ ease up!” 
panted Red Bill, getting a strangle-hold 
on Jan’s neck. “Why on earth can’t yeh 
hang decent and peaceable ?” 

But Jan kept his grip on the third man’s 
finger, and squirmed over the floor of the 
tent, into the pots and pans. 

“Youah no gentleman, suh,” reproved 
Mr. Taylor, his body following his finger, 
and endeavoring to accommodate itself 
to every jerk of Jan’s head. “You hev 
killed Mistah Gordon, as brave and hon- 
orable a gentleman as ever hit the trail 
aftah the dogs. Youah a murderah, suh, 
and without honah.” 

“An’ yer no comrade,” broke in Red 
Bill. “If you was, you’d hang ’thout 
rampin’ around an’ roarin’. Come on, 
Jan, there’s a good fellow. Don’t give us 
no more trouble. Jes’ quit, an’ we'll hang 
yeh neat and handy, an’ be done with it.” 

“Steady, all!’ Lawson, the sailorman, 
bawled. “Jam his head into the bean pot 
and batten down.” 

“But my fingah, suh,” Mr. Taylor pro- 
tested. 


“Leggo with y’r finger then! Always 
in the way!” 

“But I can’t, Mistah Lawson. It’s in 
the critter’s gullet, and nigh chewed off 
as ’tis.” 

“Stand by for stays!’ As Lawson gave 
the warning, Jan half lifted himself, and 
the struggling quartet floundered across 
the tent into a muddle of furs and blank- 
ets. In its passage it cleared the body 
of a man, who lay motionless, bleeding 
from a bullet wound in the neck. 

All this was because of the madness 
which had come upon Jan—the madness 
which comes upon a man who has strip- 
ped off the raw skin of earth and grov- 
elled long in primal nakedness, and before 
whose eyes rises the fat’ vales of the 
homeland, and into whose nostrils steals 
the whiff of hay, and grass, and flower, 
and new-turned soil. Through five frigid 
years Jan had sown the seed. Stuart 
River, Forty Mile, Circle City, Koyokuk, 
Kotzebue, had marked his bleak and 
strenuous agriculture, and now it was 
Nome that bore the harvest — not the 
Nome of golden beaches and ruby sands, 
but the Nome of ’97, before Anvil City 
was located, or Eldorado District organ- 
ized. 

John Gordon was a Yankee, and should 
have known better. But he passed the 
sharp word at a time when Jan’s blood- 
shot eyes blazed, and his teeth gritted in 
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Jan,. the Unrepentant. 


torment. And because of this, there was 
a smell of saltpetre in the tent, and one 
lay quietly, while the other fought like a 
cornered rat, and refused to hang in the 
decent and peaceable manner suggested 
by his comrades. 

“If you will allow me, Mistah Lawson, 
befoah we go further in this rumpus, I 
would say it wah a good idea to pry this 
hyer varmint’s teeth apart. Neither will 
he bite off, nor will he let go. He has the 
wisdom of the sarpint, suh, the wisdom 
of the sarpint.”’ 

“Lemme get the hatchet to him!” vocif- 
erated the sailor. “Lemme get the hatch- 
et!” He shoved the steel edge close to 
Mr. Taylor’s finger and used the man’s 
teeth as a fulcrum. Jan held on and 
breathed through his nose, snorting like 
agrampus. “Steady, all! Now she takes 
it!” 

“Thank you, suh; it is a powerful re- 
lief.” And Mr. Taylor proceeded to gath- 
er into his arms the victim’s wildly wav- 
ing legs. 

But Jan upreared in his Berserker 
rage; bleeding, frothing, cursing; five 
frozen years thawing into sudden hell. 
They swayed backward and forward, 
panted, sweated, like some cyclopean, 
many-legged monster rising from the 
lower deeps. The slush-lamp went over, 
drowned in its own fat, while the mid- 
day twilight scarce percolated through 
the dirty canvas of the tent. 

“For the love of Gawd, Jan, get yer 
senses back!” pleaded Red Bill. “We 
ain’t goin’ to hurt yeh, ’r kill yeh, ’r any- 
thin’ of that sort. Jes’ want to hang yeh, 
that’s all, an’ you a-messin’ round an’ 
rampagin’ somethin’ terrible. To think 
of travelin’ trail together an’ then bein’ 
treated this-a way. Wouldn’t ’bleeved 
it of yeh, Jan!” 

“He’s got too much steerage-way. Grab 
holt his legs, Taylor, and heave’m over!" 

“Yes, suh, Mistah Lawson. Do you 
press youah weight above, after I give 
the word.” The Kentuckian groped 
about him in the murky darkness. “Now, 
suh, now is the accepted time!” 

There was a great surge, and a quarter 
of a ton of human flesh tottered and 
crashed to its fall against the side-wall. 
Pegs drew and guy-ropes parted, and the 
tent, collapsing, wrapped the battle in its 
greasy folds. 

“Yer only makin’ it harder fer yerself.” 
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Red Bill continued, at the same time driv- 
ing both his thumbs into a hairy throat, 
the possessor of which he had pinned 
down. “You've made nuisance enough 
a’ready, an’ it'll take half the day to get 
things straightened when we’ve strung 
yeh up.” 

Red Bill grunted and loosed his grip, 
and the twain crawled out into the open. 
At the same instant Jan kicked clear of 
the sailor, and took to his heels across the 
snow. 

“Hi! you lazy devils! Buck! Bright! 
Sic ’m! Pull ’m down!” sang out Law- 
son, lunging through the snow after the 
fleeing man. Buck and Bright, followed 
by the rest of the dogs, outstripped him 
and rapidly overhauled the murderer. 

There was no reason that these men 
should do this; no reason for Jan to run 
away; no reason for them to attempt to 
prevent him. On the one hand stretched 
the barren snow land; on the other, the 
frozen sea. With neither food nor shel- 
ter, he could not run far. All they had 
to do was to wait till he wandered back 
to the tent, as he inevitably must, when 
the frost and hunger laid hold of him. 
But these men did not stop to think. 
There was a certain taint of madness run- 
ning in the veins of all of them. Be- 
sides, blood had been spilled, and upon 
them was the blood-lust, thick and hot. 
“Vengeance is mine,” saith the Lord, 
and He saith it in temperate climes where 
the warm sun steals away the energies 
of men. But in the Northland they have 
discovered that prayer is only efficacious 
when backed by muscle, and they are ac- 
customed to doing things for themselves. 
God is everywhere, they have heard, but 
he flings a shadow over the land for half 
the year that they may not find him; so 
they grope in darkness, and it is not to be 
wondered that they often doubt, and deem 
the Decalogue out of gear. 

Jan ran blindly, reckoning not of the 
way of his feet, for he was mastered by 
the verb “to live.” To live! To exist! 
The deepest instinct of all life, and the 
first. Likewise the last. Buck flashed 
gray through the air, but missed. The 
man struck madly at him, and stumbled. 
Then the white teeth of Bright closed 
on his mackinaw jacket, and he pitched 
into the snow. To live! To exist! He 
fought wildly as ever, the center of a 
tossing heap of men and dogs. His left 
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hand gripped a wolf-dog by the scruff of 
the back, while the arm was passed around 
the neck of Lawson. Every struggle of 
the dog helped to throttle the hapless 
sailor. Jan’s right hand was buried deep 
in the curling tendrils of Red Bill's shag- 
gy head, and beneath all, Mr. Taylor lay 
pinned and helpless. It was a deadlock, 
for the strength of his madness was pro- 
digious; but suddenly, without apparent 
reason, Jan loosed his various grips and 
rolled over quietly on his back. His ad- 
versaries drew away a little, dubious and 
disconcerted by this strange manceuver. 
Jan grinned viciously. 

“Mine friends,” he said, still grinning, 
“you haf asked me to be politeful, und 
now I am politeful. Vot piziness vood 
you do mit me?” 

“That’s right, Jan. Be ca’m,” soothed 
Xed Bill. “I knowed you’d come to yer 
senses afore long. Jes’ be ca’m, now, an’ 
we'll do the trick with neatness and dis- 
patch.” 

“Vot piziness? Vot trick?” 

“The hangin’ trick. An’ yeh oughter 
thank yer lucky stars for havin’ a man 
what knows his business. I’ve did it 
afore now, more’n once, down in the 
States, an’ I can do it to a T.” 


“Hang who? Me?” 

“Yep.” 

“Ha! ha! Shust hear der man speak 
foolishness! Gif me a hand, Bill, und I 


will get up und be hung.” He crawled 
stiffy to his feet and looked about him. 
“Herr Gott! listen to der man! He vood 
hang me! Ho! ho! ho! I tank not! 
Yes, I tank not!” 

“And I tank yes, you swab,” Lawson 
spoke up mockingly, at the same time 
cutting a sled-lashing and coiling it up 
with ominous care. “Judge Lynch holds 
court this day.” 

“Von liddle while.” Jan stepped back 
from the proffered noose. “I haf some- 
dings to ask und to make der great prop- 
osition. Kentucky, you know about der 
Shudge Lynch ?” 

“Yes, suh. It is an institution of free 
men and of gentlemen, and it is an ole 
one and time-honored. Corruption may 
wear the robe of magistracy, suh, but 
Judge Lynch can always be relied upon 
to give justice without court fees. I re- 
peat, suh. without court fees. Law may 
be bought and sold, but in this enlight- 
ened land justice is free as the air we 


breathe, sirong as the licker we driuk, 
prompt as x 

“Cut it short! Find cut what the beg- 
gar wants,” interrupted Lawson, spoiling 
the peroration. 

“Vell, Kentucky, tell me dis: von man 
kill von odder man, Shudge Lynch hang 
dot man?” 

“If the evidence is strong enough— 
yes, suh.” 

“An’ the evidence in this here case is 
strong enough to hang a dozen men, Jan, ’ 
broke in Red Bill. 

“Nefer you mind, Bill. I talk mit you 
next. Now von anodder ding I ask Ken- 
tucky. If Shudge Lynch hang not der 
man, vot den?” 

“If Judge Lynch does not hang the 
man, then the man goes free, and his 
hands are washed clean of blood. And 
further, suh, our great and glorious con- 
stitution has.said, to wit: that no man 
may twice be placed in jeopardy of his 
life for one and the same crime, or words 
to that effect.” 

“Unt dey can’t shoot him, or hit him 
mit a club over der head alongside, or do 
nodings more mit him?” 

“No, suh.” 

“Goot! You hear vot Kentucky speaks, 
all you noddleheads? Now I talk mit 
Bill. You know der piziness, Bill, und 
you hang me up brown, eh? Vot you 
say?” 

“°Betcher life, Jan, an’ if yeh don't 
give no more trouble ye’ll be almighty 
proud of the job. I’ma connesoor.” 

“You haf der great head, Bill, und 
know somedings or two. Und you know 
two und one makes tree—ain’t it?” 

Bill nodded. 

“Und when you haf two dings, you haf 
not tree dings—ain’t it? Now you fol- 
low mit me close und I show you. It takes 
tree dings to hang. First ding, you haf 
to haf der man. Goot! I am der man. 
Second ding, you haf to haf der rope. 
Lawson haf der rope. Goot! Und third 
ding, you haf to haf someding to tie der 
rope to. Sling your eyes over der land- 
scape und find der third ding to tie der 
rope to? Eh? Vot you say?” 

Mechanically they swept the ice and 
snow with their eyes. It was a homoge- 
neous scene, devoid of contrasts or bold 
contours, dreary, desolate and monoto- 
nous—the ice-packed sea, the slow slope 
of the beach, the background of low-ly- 
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ing hills, and over all thrown the endless 
mantle of snow. 

“No trees, no bluffs, no cabins, no 
telegraph poles, nothin’,” moaned Red 
Bill; “nothin’ respectable enough nor 
big enough to swing the toes of a five-foot 
man clear o’ the ground. I give it up.” 
He looked yearningly at that portion of 
Jan’s anatomy which joins the head and 
shoulders. “Give it up,” he repeated 
sadly to Lawson. “Throw the rope down. 
Gawd never intended this here country 
for livin’ purposes, an’ that’s a cold froz- 
en fact.” 

Jan grinned triumphantly. “I tank I 
go mit der tent und haf a smoke.” 

“Ostensiblee y’r correct, Bill, me son,” 
spoke up Lawson; “but y’r a dummy, and 
you can lay to that for another cold froz- 
en fact. Takes a sea farmer to learn you 
landsmen things. Ever hear of a pair of 
shears? Then clap y’r eyes to this.” 

The sailor worked rapidly. From the 
pile of dunnage where they had pulled up 
the boat the preceding fall, he unearthed 
a pair of long oars. These he lashed to- 
gether, at nearly right angles, close to 
the ends of the blades. Where the han- 
dles rested he kicked holes through the 
snow to the sand. At the point of inter- 
section he attached two guy-ropes, mak- 
ing the end of one fast to a cake of beach 
ice. The other guy he passed over to Red 
Bill. ‘‘Here, me son, lay holt o’ that and 
run it out.” 

And to his horror, Jan saw his gallows 
rise in the air. “No! no!” he cried, re- 
coiling and putting up his fists. “It is 
not goot! I will not hang! Come, you 
noddleheads! I will lick you, all together, 
von after der odder! I will blay hell! I 
will do eferydings! Und I will die pe- 
fore I hang!” 

The sailor permitted the two other men 
to clinch with the mad creature. They 
rolled and tossed about furiously, tearing 
up snow and tundra, their fierce struggle 
writing a tragedy of human passions on 
the white sheet spread by nature. And 
ever and anon a hand or foot of Jan 
emerged from the tangle, to be gripped 
by Lawson and lashed fast with rope- 
yarns. Pawing, clawing, blaspheming, 
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he was conquered and bound, inch by 
inch, and drawn to where the inexorable 
shears lay like a pair of gigantic dividers 
on the snow. Red Bill adjusted the 
noose, placing the hangman’s knot prop- 
erly under the left ear. Mr. Taylor and 
Lawson tailed onto the running-guy, 
ready at the word to elevate the gallows. 
Bill lingered, contemplating his work 
with true artist love. 

“Herr Gott! Vood you look at it!” 

The horror in Jan’s voice caused the 
rest to desist. The fallen tent had up- 
risen, and in the gathering twilight it 
flapped ghostly arms about and titubated 
toward them drunkenly. But the next 
instant John Gordon found the opening 
and crawled forth. 

“What the flaming: !”” For the mo- 
ment his voice died away in his throat as 
his eyes took in the tableau. “Hold on! 
I’m not dead!” he cried out, coming up 
to the group with stormy countenance. 

“Allow me, Mistah Gordon, to con- 
gratulate you upon youah escape,” Mr. 
Taylor ventured. “A close shave, suh, a 
powerful close shave.” 

“Congratulate hell! I might have been 
dead and rotten and no thanks to you, 
you !’’ And thereat John Gordon de- 
livered himself of a vigorous flood of 
English, terse, intensive, denunciative, 
and composed solely of expletives and ad- 
jectives. 

“Simply creased me,” he went on when 
he had eased himself sufficiently. “Ever 
crease cattle, Taylor?’ 

“Yes, suh, many a time down in God’s 
country.” 

“Just so. That’s what happened to 
me. Bullet just grazed the base of my 
skull at the top of the neck. . Stunned 
me but no harm done.”’ He turned to the 
bound man. “Get up, Jan. I’m going to 
lick you to a standstill or you’re going to 
apologize. The rest of you lads stand 
clear.” 

“T tank not. Shust tie me loose und you 
see,” replied Jan, the Unrepentant, the 
devil within him still unconquered. “Und 
after as I lick you, I take der rest of der 
noddleheads, von after der odder, alto- 
gether !” 














THE GOLF OF THE NEW SCHOOL. 


By Horace Hutchinson. 


HERE has been a great deal of 
‘| spring ferment,so tospeak, in Brit- 
ish golfing circles. The working 
up of the younger element proving yet 
again the truth of the proverb that “ youth 
will be served.” The strange thing in golf 
is that youth has not sooner insisted with 
emphasis on its rights. 





Mr. H. H. Hilton, Amateur Champion, Great Britain. 


Hitherto the younger school has been 
kept under with some success by the sen- 
iors. This year, for the first time, it has 
asserted itself, in something like its true 
force. The latest accession to the ranks 
of the older school, latest to be admitted 
into the rather select circle of the very 
best, was poor Mr. F. G. Tait, who was 
killed by a Boer bullet in South Africa. 
Mr. John Ball also went to the war, we 
hope,with better auspices, and his absence, 
too, gives another opening that would not 
have been if war could have been averted. 

The opportunity has not been neglect- 
ed. Here and there in the list of the year’s 
chief competitions we read, at the head, 
one of the old, well-known names; but for 


the most part the names are new, even if 
they do not always belong to the younger 
school. 

The first intimation, to a slightly star- 
tled world, of the force of the younger 
school, was given by the performance of 
the Oxford University team in their an- 
nual match against Cambridge Universi- 
ty, on the links of Sandwich. Not only 
did they beat their Light Blue rivals very 
severely, every member of the Oxford 
team beating his individual opponent, but 
every member was out, the first half of 
the round, under 40 strokes. 

The uniform excellence of this play is 
obvious by the consideration that when 
the St. George’s Vase was played for over 
the same course a few weeks later, and 
also the Amateur Championship Tourna- 
ment, in no instance did a single com- 
petitor go out these nine in less than 36 
strokes; and all the best of the amateur 
talent was there and on its mettle. The 
man that had the greatest reputation of 
these undergraduate players was Mr. H. 
C. Ellis. One, Mr. Bramston, at that time 
but little regarded, and actually playing 
no higher than fifth in the Dark Blue 
team, was also in the field, and beat his 
individual opponent very severely, holing 
the full course in 78 strokes. 

Perhaps the next meeting of note was 
at Westward Ho, where the Kashmir Cup 
is given annually for competition open to 
all amateurs, over two rounds, scoring 
play, of the green. The result of the play 
for this cup was that the writer, a very 
old-time golfer, as will be admitted, was 
the winner, with Mr. Hilton and Mr. Os- 
mund Scott, the latter quite one of the 
newest school, only a stroke behind. 

It was the team matches of the week 
following the competition for the Kash- 
mir Cup, however, that revealed the ex- 
isterice of a new golfing force of the first 
calibre in Mr. J. Bramston. He began the 
week by. catching the writer badly off his 
game, and inflicting on him a defeat of 
which the memory still stings, and subse- 
quently defeated Mr. Hilton and Mr. J. 
L. Low, successively, by a sufficient mar- 
gin in each case. 

This was, indeed, very fine work, and 
what made the last victory seem more im- 
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portant, was the circumstance that a few 
weeks later Mr. J. L. Low won the spring 
medal of the Royal and Ancient Club of 
St. Andrews. On this occasion there was 
but a poor representation of the younger 
school, so the result was not as interest- 
ing for the purpose of estimating the rela- 
tive merits of the two schools as some 
others. Other competitions in Scotland 
tested the older players shrewdly, and it 
cannot be denied that they were found 
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to be rather 
wanting. 
At Muir- 
field, on the oc- 
+ casion of the 
medal meeting 
of the Honor- 
able Company 
of Edinburgh 
Golfers (time- 
honored insti- 
tution of a 
fine - sounding 
name ) the win- 
ner was again 
one of those 
under - gradu- 
ates of the 
Dark Blue 
persuasion, 
Mr. Mansfield 
Hunter, with 
Mr. C. Dalziel, 
also one of the younger school, second to 
him, while behind them in the list were 
such gallant players of the older type as 
Mr. J. E. Laidlay and Mr. Balfour-Mel- 
ville, ex-champions both. 

But the most emphatic assertion of the 
power of the younger men was given at 
the competition for the Tantallon Cup, at 
North Berwick, where Mr. R. Maxwell, 
a notable player of the younger men, won, 
in a gale of wind, with a score of 85, which 


” and Richardson. 





Mr. C. Hutchings, Driving. 
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Taylor. the British Open Champion, in a Bunker 


was actually eleven strokes better than the 
next return, although the field included 
such fine players as Mr. J. E. Laidlay and 
other men of mark. This Mr. Maxwell 
is a young player of great power, who 
first won his spurs, while little more than 
a boy, by defeating Mr. John Ball and 
Mr. Hilton in successive rounds at Muir- 
field on the occasion of the amateur cham- 





Vardon, Defeated by Taylor, Approaching. 


pionship being played there. Subsequent- 
ly he succumbed to the eventual winner 
of that year’s championship, Dr. Allen. 

The meeting for the amateur cham- 
pionship of the present year fell by rota- 
tion to be played on the green of the St. 
George’s Club, at Sandwich. With the 
exception of Mr. Ball, holder of the title, 
who was out of the kingdom, no amateur 
golfer of any great repute was absent. On 
the day preceding the tournament there 
was a competition for the St. George’s 
Cup on exactly the same lines, two scor- 
ing rounds of the green, as in the compe- 
tition for the Kashmir Cup at Westward 
Ho. Mr. Maxwell sent in, for the St. 
George’s Cup, the best round, a 77, in the 
morning, and following it up well with 
78 in the afternoon, won the cup, with 
several strokes to spare. 

The next to him in the returns was Mr. 
J. Bramston, who had made his name at 
Westward Ho a week or two before, and 
in the afternoon had a round that equaled 
Mr. Maxwell’s morning return, though 
in the morning he had scored 82. Here 
was a very decided triumph for the new 
school, who thus returned both first and 
second in a field that could not be excelled 
for the quality of the amateur talent rep- 
resented. Mr. Hilton, Mr. C. Hutchings 
and Mr. H. C. Ellis, a mingling of the old 
and the new, were equal third at two 
strokes more than Mr. Bramston. There- 
after the big event of our amateur golfing 
year commenced. 

By the fortune of the draw, it happened 
that unless things went contrary to ex- 
pectation (as they are apt to go in this 
royal and ancient, but gloriously uncer- 
tain game) Mr. Hilton and Mr. Maxwell 
would meet in an early heat, and it was 
thought by a good many that these two 
were fighting out between them the even- 
tual holding of the amateur champion- 
ship. Fortune is more fickle than golf it- 
self, and awards to some a series of hard 
matches, to others a fairly easy succession 
until the final heats. In a tournament of 
this kind it is inevitably thus. No conspic- 
uous acts of injustice were apparent in the 
present case. 

Mr. Hilton did,as appeared likely, meet 
Mr. Maxwell. The latter was not quite 
at his best, and showed the weakness of 
the younger school as compared with the 
more wily seniors in not correcting, by 
head work, any lack of perfect harmony 
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between hand and eye that his game suf- 
fered under, Mr. Hilton, with less driv- 
ing power, was a deal wiser, and very 
steady and accurate. He picked up a hole 
whenever Mr. Maxwell gave him a 
chance to pick it back again. There is only 
one result of that kind of golf. He won 
by four up and three to play. Then in the 
final Mr. Hilton beat Mr. Robb, the latte: 
not driving at all well, but making some- 
thing like a fight with the winner by his 
excellent putting, which alone brought 
him into the final heat. Mr. Robb had 
played hard matches. He had knocked out 
Mr. Laidlay, the ex-amateur champion, 
by a single hole, and he had played a very 
hard match with Mr. Bramston—all even 
at the fifteenth hole, after saving himself 
by good putting at the thirteenth and 


fourteenth holes. This was in the semi- © 


final heat, so it was as far as the semi-final 
that the younger school survived in the 
tournament, its representative being Mr. 
Bramston. 

Probably Mr. Bramston is the most 
promising of all the younger school. He 
has the inestimable merit of being very 
young. He is but nineteen. He has good 
nerve, drives a very long ball, and though 
he has not nearly as many strokes as, Mr. 
Hilton say, he yet has enough resource 
for the ordinary exigencies, and a deal 
more power, a deal longer ball, than Mr. 
Hilton. 

Mr. Maxwell is very possibly a better 
player for the moment than Mr. Bram- 
ston, though that is by no means demon- 
strated ; but Mr. Maxwell has some five 
or six years advantage (at that blessed 
time of life it is an advantage) of Mr. 
Bramston in age, and more than corre- 
sponding advantage in golfing experi- 
ence, for he has had better chances of 
playing against the best at North Berwick 
and in its neighborhood than Mr. Bram- 
ston in the few years of his golfing life at 
Westward Ho. 

The final of the amateur tournament is 
hardly to be regarded as a test match be- 
tween the old school and the new, Mr. 
Robb being hardly of the new school, al- 
though a younger man that Mr. Hilton. 

Though the new school is thus assert- 
ing itself, still it is not to be denied that 
the amateur champion deserved the title 
thoroughly, by playing the best golf play- 
ed in the competition. How good it was 
may be gauged by the fact that four up 


Taylor, Approaching. 


Mr. J. Ball, Jr., Driving. 


Mr. H. H. Hilton, Driving. 
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and three to play was the smallest balance 
by which he beat any of his opponents. It 
was by this balance that he beat Mr. Max- 
well, who gave him his hardest match, 
and who was really his most formidable 
foe. Mr. Graham might have been dan- 
gerous, but he was in no form. The only 
hard matches that Mr. Hilton’had were 
against Mr. Maxwell and against Mr. 
Mr. Robb, and, as a matter of fact, they 
were only hard at the beginning, before 
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his steadiness had broken the back of 
their defence. 

So that is how we in Great Britain stand 
at present. Mr. Hilton is probably the 
best of our amateurs, with a younger man 
or two treading dangerously close on his 
heels, he is able thoroughly well to stave 
them off at present by his greater knowl- 
edge and steadiness, but they, with great- 
er power, are bound to assert, very soon, 
the advantage of their blessed youth. 


BEATING TO WINDWARD. 


THE SIMPLE ART OF BOAT-SAILING. 


By A. J. 


"7 “HERE is an old nautical truism to 
] the effect that a haystack will sail 
well to leeward, but that it takes a 
correctly-modeled vessel to beat to wind- 
ward. It is easy to comprehend how a 
straw hat thrown into a pond on its north- 
erly edge will, under the influence of a 
brisk breeze 
from the north, 
make a fast 
passage to the 
southerly bank. 
It is more dif- 
ficult to under- 
stand how the 
J same straw hat, 
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southerly end of 
the pond, 
might be so 
| “Tex manceuvred as 
7 to make a pas- 
sage to the 
northern ex- 
tremity of the 
sheet of water, 
though the wind continued to pipe from 
the north. This was, no doubt, a tough 
nut for the early navigators to crack, and 
the problem may have taken centuries to 
solve. 

The paddle was naturally the first 
means or propelling a rude craft through 
the water, and the ingenious savage 
(probably an indolent rascal) who dis- 
covered that a bough of a tree, or the skin 
of a beast extended to a favoring breeze, 
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Diagram No. 1. 
Sailing under Varying Condi 
tions of Wind. 
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would produce the same effect as constant 
and laborious plying of paddles, was pre- 
sumably hailed as a benefactor by his 
tribe. But this device, artful no doubt in 
its inception, was only of avail while the 
wind blew towards the quarter in which 
the destination of the enterprising voyag- 
er lay. If the wind drew ahead, or drop- 
ped, the skin or leafy bough was no long- 
er of use as a labor-saving contrivance, 
and the wearisome paddle was necessar- 
ily resumed. 

The primitive square sail of antiquity 
embodies the same principle as that gov- 
erning the motion through the water: of 
the modern full-rigged ship, which is ad- 
mirably adapted for efficient beating to 
windward, or sailing against the wind. 
Superiority in this branch of sailing is the 
crucial test of every vessel whose propel- 
ling power is’‘derived fromcanvas, and the 
ship-builders and sail-makers of all sea- 
faring nations have vied with each other 
for centuries to secure the desired perfec- 
tion. 

Beating to windward may be described 
as the method by which a vessel forces 
her way by a series of angles in the direc- 
tion from which the wind is blowing. 
Some vessels will sail closer to the wind 
than others. That is to say, with their 
sails full, they will head a point or more 
nearer to the direction from which the 
wind comes than vessels of different rig. 

Broadly speaking, an ordinary fore- 
and-aft rigged yacht with the wind due 
north, will head northwest on the star- 
board tack, and northeast on the port tack. 
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Diagram No. 2. 


Running Before the Wind 


That is, she will head up within four 
points of the wind. Some will do better 
than this by a good half-point. The fa- 
mous old sloop Maria, owned by Commo- 
dore J. C. Stevens, founder of the New 
York Yacht Club, is said to have sailed 
within three points and a half of the wind, 
and I am informed that Columbia, in her 
races last year, achieved a similar re- 
markable feat. 

A square-rigger, because the sails can- 
not be trimmed to form so sharp an angle 
to the breeze as a fore-and-aft rigged ves- 
sel, rarely sails closer than six points of 
the wind. Consequently, she has to make 
more tacks and consume a longer time in 
accomplishing a similar distance in the 
teeth of the breeze than a vessel driven by 
fore-and-aft canvas. It is possible to make 
my meaning clearer by means of simple 
diagrams, and to these I refer the reader. 

A vessel is said to be close-hauled when 
the sheets are trimmed flat aft and the 
boat is headed as near to the wind as the 
sails will permit without their luffs shak- 
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Diagram No. 3. 
_ Gybing. 
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ing. When a vessel is-so trimmed, she is 
said to be sailing “full and bye,’ which 
means as close to the wind as the craft 
will point with the sails bellying out and 
full of wind. If a vessel is sailed so close 
to the wind that the sails quiver, the pres- 
sure is diminished and speed is decreased. 
Thus the art of beating to windward suc- 
cessfully consists in keeping the boat’s 
sails full, while her head should not be 
permitted to “fall off” for an instant. This 
requires a watchful eye and an artistic 
touch. To become an adept, one should 
have plenty of practice. 

A boat is on the starboard tack when 
the main boom is over the port quarter 
and the port jib sheet is hauled aft. The 
wind is then on the starboard bow. The 

conditions are _ reversed 

when the craft goes on the 
port tack. In diagram No. 
1, four conditions of sailing 
are shown, the figures rep- 
\ resenting a boat sail- 
\ ing with the wind 
astern, on the 
quarter, abeam, 
and close-haul- 
ed. Jt will be 
uv bs erved 










Diagram No. 4. 
Close Hauled on Port Tack. 
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main boom is trimmed to meet the varied 
changes of wind or course. 

Diagram No. 2 shows a racing yacht 
running before the wind with all her bal- 
loons expanded to the breeze. The spin- 
naker set to starboard not only adds 
greatly to her speed, but it also makes the 
steering easier, as it counteracts the pres- 
sure of the huge mainsail and club topsail 
on the port side, thus causing a nicely-ad- 
justed balance. The balloon jibtopsail 
catches every stray breath of air that is 
spilled out of the spinnaker, and it also 
has considerable possibilities as a steer- 
ing sail, in addition to its splendid pulling 
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power. For a vessel, 
however finely balanced 
andcarefully 
steered, owing 
to various condi- 
tions of 
breeze and 
sea, has a 
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Diagram No. 5. 
Close Hauled on Starboard Tack. 


tendency to yaw and fly up in the wind. 
Thus a strong puff or a heavy sea strik- 
ing the boat may make her swerve from 
her course in an effort to broach to. Then 
the jibtopsail does good service as, when 
it gets full of wind, it pays the head of the 
boat off the wind, and materially assists 
the helmsman in steadying the vessel on 
her course. 

It may be remarked that steering a 
yacht under these conditions, in a strong 
and puffy breeze with a lumpy, following 
sea, calls for the best work of the ablest 
helmsman. A boat will generally develop 
an inclination to broach to, which means 
to fly up in the wind. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the notion may strike her to run off 
the wind so much as to bring the wind on 
the other quarter, causing her to gybe. 
This would mean disaster, probably a 


‘broken boom 

pirection|} oF WIND and a topmast 
I"" snapped off 

} short like a 


, pipestem, with 
other inciden- 
tal perils. 
Diagram No. 
3 shows the 
manceuvre of 
gybing, which 
is to keep the 
vessel away 
from the wind 
until it comes 
astern, and 
then on the op- 
posite quarter 
to which it has 
been blowing. 
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Diagram No. 6. 

Dead Beat to Windward. 








Windward. 


Fig. 1 shows a boat sailing before the 
wind with the main boom over to star- 
board. Fig. 2 shows the operation of 
luffing to get in the main sheet. Fig. 3 
shows the boom over on the port quar- 
ter, and the operation complete, except 
trimming sail for the course to be steered. 

It may be remarked that gybing a rac- 
ing yacht “all standing” in a strong wind 
requires consummate skill and care. A 
cool hand at the helm is the prime requis- 
ite, but smart handling of the main sheet 
is of scarcely less importance. The top- 
mast preventer backstays should be at- 
tended to by live men. When a vessel is 
not racing, gybing in heavy weather may 
be accomplished without the slightest 
risk ; the topsail may be clewed up and the 
peak of the mainsail lowered, and with 
ordinary attention the manceuvre is easily 
performed. 

Diagrams Nos. 4 and 5 show the same 
racing yacht close-hauled on the port and 
starboard tack. The spinnaker and bal- 
loon jibtopsail are taken in. A small jib- 
topsail takes the place of the flying kite. 
This sail, however, is only carried in light 
winds, as it has a tendency, when a breeze 
blows, to make a craft sag off to leeward. 

Diagram No. 6 shows a boat beating 
out of a bay with the wind dead in her 
teeth, a regular “nose-ender” or “muz- 
zler.” She starts out from her anchorage 
on the port tack, stands in as close to the 
shore as is prudent, goes about on the 
starboard tack, stands out far enough to 
weather the point of land, then tacks 
again, and on the port tack fetches the 
open sea. 

Diagram No. 7 illustrates a contin- 
gency frequently met with in beating to 
windward, when a vessel can sail nearer 
her intended course on one tack than an- 
other. Thus suppose her course is East 
by South and the wind SE, she would 
head up East on one tack (the long leg) 
and South on the other (the short leg). 

Diagram No. 8 depicts the manceuvre 
of tacking that is the method of “going 
into stays,” or shifting from one tack to 
the other. Fig. 1 shows a boat steering 
“full and bye” on the starboard tack. It 
becomes necessary to go about. “Helm’s 
a-lee!” cries the man at the tiller, at the 
same time easing the helm down to lee- 
ward and causing the boat’s head to fly 
up in the wind. The jib sheet is let go at 























the cry “Helm’s a-lee!” decreasing the 
pressure forward and making the boat, if 
well balanced, spin round. A modern 
racer turns on her heel so smartly that the 
men have all they can do to trim the head 
sheets down before she is full on the other 
tack. Some of the old style craft, how- 
ever, hang in the wind, and it sometimes 
becomes necessary to pay her head off by 
trimming down on the port jib sheet and 
by shoving the main boom over on the 
starboard quarter (Fig. 3). Soon she 
fills on the port tack, and goes dancing 
merrily along, as shown in Fig. 4. 

In beating to windward in a strong 
breeze and a heavy sea leeway must be 
considered. 

Leeway may be defined as the angle be- 
tween the line of the vessel’s apparent 
course and the line she actually makes 
good through the water. In other and 
untechnical words, it is the drift that the 
ship makes sideways through the water 
because of the force of the wind and the 
heave of the sea, both factors causing the 
craft to slide bodily off to leeward. 

This crab-like motion is due to a va- 
riety of causes, to the shape of the craft, 
to her trim, and to the amount of sail car- 
ried, and its quality and sit. Boats de- 
ficient in the element of lateral resistance, 
such as a shaliow craft with the centre- 
board hoisted, will drift off to leeward at 
a surprising rate. A deep boat of good 
design and fair sail-carrying capacity 
will, on the other hand, if her canvas is 
well cut and skilfully trimmed, make lit- 
tle or no leeway. In fact, she may, under 
favorable circumstances eat up into the 
wind and fetch as high as she points. 

Leeway is always a dead loss, and to 
counteract it is always the aim of the 
practical seaman and navigator. Captain 
Lecky, in his admirable work, “Wrinkles 
in Practical Navigation,” puts the case 
clearly, and his advice should be followed 
whenever feasible. He says: “Suppose a 
vessel on a wind heading NW by N, un- 
der short canvas and looking up within 
three points of her port, which, accord- 
ingly bears North; but owing to its blow- 
ing hard, she is making 214 points lee- 
way. Clearly this vessel is only making 
good a NW by W % W course, which is 
5% points from the direction of port. Let 
her speed under these conditions be say, 
four knots per hour. Now, if the yards are 
checked in a point or so, and the vessel 
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be kept off NW by 
W, she will slip 
away much faster 
through the water, 
and probably will 
make not more 
than half a point 
leeway. This keeps 
the course made 
good exactly the 
same as before, 
with the advan- 
tage of increased 
speed. Therefore, 
if you can possibly 
avoid it, do not al- 
low your vessel to 
sag to leeward by 
jamming her up in 
the wind. Keep 
your wake right 
astern, unless it be 
found from the bearing of the port that 
the course made good is actually taking 
the vessel away from it, in which case it is 
obvious that the less the speed the better.” 

This excellent counsel applies to every 
kind of sailing vessel, whether square- 
rigger or fore-and-after, whether used 
for business or pleasure. It is of no avail 
to pinch a boat for the purpose of keep- 
ing her bowsprit pointed for her destina- 
tion, when it is obvious that she will only 
fetch a point several miles to leeward. 
Keep the _ sails 
clean full and the 
boat will make bet- 
ter weather of it, 
as well as greater 
speed. It may fre- 
quently be neces- 
sary to “luff and 
shake it out of her” 
when struck by a 
hard squall, or, by 
the aid of a “fish- 
erman’s luff,” to \ 
clear an object 
without tacking, 
but the broad rule 
to keep a sailing 
craft moving 
through the water 
and not permit her 
to pitch and rear 
end on to the sea 
should be more 
generally observed. 
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Diagram No. 8. 
The Manuceuvre of Tacking. 


A Long Leg and a Short Leg. 








THE PRACTICAL HOUSE-BOAT. 





By Charles Ledyard Norton. 


ONSIDERING our national pro- 
s gressiveness and our fondness 
for camping, with its attendant 

joys, it is strange how slow we have been 
to adopt the house-boat idea. The aver- 
age American of to-day does not even 
know what a house-boat is, and if he goes 
to the dictionary, he will find the desired 
information only in the ‘atest and least 





abridged editions. Our English cousins, 
on the contrary, limited as are their fa- 
cilities for camping, evolved the house- 
boat something like a generation ago, per- 
haps taking the Chinese or Japanese as 
their exemplars, or, perhaps (who shall 
say?) going back to Noah and his ark as 
their pioneer. However this may be, their 
inconsiderable rivers, from the Thames 
down, their “broads,” firths and estuar- 
ies, are to a degree utilized as anchorages 
for these floating houses. 

The first house-boat that I ever lodged 
in was made of rough boards, and stood 
upon the head works of a log raft up in 
the Maine wilderness. A bear came on 
board during the first night of our occu- 
pation to investigate our provision stores, 
and I have always remembered that raft 
with great affection. 

The second in my experience belonged 
to an oysterman in New Haven harbor, 
when I was at Yale. ° We used to row 
alongside in the old barge Thulia, and 
consume freshly-opened “Fair Havens” 
on the half-shell in unlimited quantities. 
The little house contained bunks for the 
crew, and, even in those days, I thought 
what fun it would be to own such an out- 
fit, and use it as a summer residence. 

Perhaps the most ingenious, barbaric 
and altogether admirable house-boat in 
my experience, the “Blak Rover,” belong- 
ed to, or, at least, was occupied by, a cer- 
tain piratical gang of “wharf-rats” on the 
Brooklyn side of the East River. 
Fortune or enterprise had favored them 


with certain flotsam logs, sufficient for a 
raft, and the result was a structure some- 
thing like the appended sketch. 

The covers of two piano cases had been 
removed entire, and one of them nailed 
across the logs for a floor. Upon this the 
two empty cases were stood up on edge 
far enough apart for passage between; 
and then the other cover was nailed on 
top for a roof, and there floated a house- 
boat, primitive in form to be sure, but a 
house-boat for all that, quite as truly as 
the most gorgeous floating palace. 

It is a far cry from the embryo pirates 
of the East River to the owners of the 
craft which are making their appearance 
in increasing numbers from year to year 
along our lakes and waterways, but take 
the house-boat idea, pure and simple, and 
it arranges itself on certain fixed lines. 
There must be, for instance, in a well- 
equipped craft intended for fastidious 
folk, a living-room, sleeping-rooms, a gal- 
ley or kitchen, storage spaces and a lava- 
tory. In rainy weather, there must be 
easy access between these, under cover. 

The general plan is, of course, capable 
of infinite variations in detail, which will 
suggest themselves to accommodate vary- 
ing tastes, means, and numbers. I confess 
that I am enough of a barbarian to find 
myself in sympathy rather with the crew 
of “Blak Rover” than with the owners of 
the large and costly floating palaces which 
are the house-boats of the very rich. 

Artists in all lands are patrons of the 
house-boat, and very useful and artistic 
studios they make. One of these floating 
summer homes, that of Mrs. H. V. Snead, 
an artist, is reproduced herewith. 

Dragon is its name, and it is thirty-two 


-feet long from end to end and sixteen feet 


wide, so that all canals and locks and 
bridges over navigable streams, are prac- 
ticable for its passage. The studio proper 
is twelve by eighteen feet and has seven 
feet head room ; it has eight windows and 
two doors, one of which opens upon the 
forward deck, and the other to the pas- 
sage leading aft past the doors of the 
smaller subdivisions. 

A cat-boat furnishes Dragon’s motive 
power when a favorable wind offers, and 
when there is-no wind, there is no motive 
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power, save such as may be necessary for 
minor changes of berth in shallow water. 
At such times setting-poles are in order, 
and the decks and side gangways are 
used in effecting changes of anchorage. 
Dragon is provided with a rudder, a most 
important member when she is under tow 
of her tender, or is being propelled by the 
square sail, which she sports upon occa- 
sion, using her flagstaff as a jury-mast. 


The Dragon Off Island Heights, Tom’s River, New Jersey. 


Her roof, or, more properly, her prom- 
enade deck, is reached by a steepish stair, 
and is the place of all others for astro- 
nomical observations, including sunsct 
and the various lunar phenomena, and for 
those gray days, devoid of glare, that are 
the true artist’s delight. 

And here, lest I forget it, let me inter- 
polate a bit of advice. I do not know what 
Dragon’s deck is covered with, but if not 
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with painted canvas, it ougnt to be, for 
nothing is so surely weather-proof, or so 
easily repaired should a leak take place 
through any of the accidents that are like- 
ly to befall. None realize the sorrows of 
a leaky roof more bitterly than those who 
go down to the sea in house-boats. There- 
fore, Oh, novice! use stout canvas for your 
decks, fasten it down with sizeable copper 
tacks, and coat it over with the best of 
outside paint, ready-mixed in sealed cans 
by some well-known maker. The jour- 
neyman painter is fain to use poor mate- 
rials and thin them with turpentine, or 
some patent drier, till the mixture is 
worthless for durability. Buy your own 
paint, then, in sealed cans, and either lay 
it on yourself, or else exact a solemn 
promise from your painter that he will 


the rains may descend and the floods may 
come, it must be so weil adapted to the 
situation that it shall remain trustworthy, 
though essentially unstable; in other 
words, the foundation must needs be a 
float of some kind, and a good one. 

It is nearly always practicable in the 
vicinity of a seaport town to pick up some 
sort of a scow, or a flat boat, at a bargain. 
If its planks are in the main sound it can 
be calked and repaired and decked over, 
and a house can be built thereupon at a 
total expense of from six hundred dollars 
up. ; 

A one-storied structure, twelve feet by 
thirty, and, say, seven or eight feet high, 
should cost, built to any reasonable de- 
sign, not far from three hundred dollars. 
The least costly float would be made of 
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not thin the contents. He will grumble, 
indeed, but will yield if you insist. Of 
course, these remarks hold good for ail 
painted surfaces, but they are particularly 
important in the case of the overhead 
deck ; and in this connection let me utter 
a word of warning against the tinned 
tacks, which unscrupulous dealers will at- 
tempt to pass off upon the unwary as the 
galvanized article. Copper tacks are best, 
and galvanized ones will do fairly well, 
but the bright tinned ones will rust more 
quickly than even the common commer- 
cial variety of unadorned iron. 

From what has been said, it is evident 
that a sure foundation is essential, but, 
unlike the builder cited in Holy Writ, it 
will not do at all for the house-boat man 
to set his house upon a rock; his founda- 
tion must necessarily rest upon something 
even more unstable than sand, and though 


pine logs, such as are used for piles, 
spiked together in sufficient quantity, and 
costing something like two dollars and a 
half apiece. The number of logs may be 
reduced and the power of flotation aug- 
mented, by securing a dozen or more 
empty casks between the logs. At this 
writing, empty oil barrels cost one and a 
half dollars each, and with a moderate 
amount of ingenuity, quite a satisfactory 
float can be constructed with such a com- 
bination of logs and casks. 

Such a float as this is not seaworthy, 
but it will serve its purpose in well-shel- 
tered waters, and in calm weather it may 
even venture to be towed across open bays 
or harbors from one sheltered anchorage 
to another. - 

It is much better, of course, to have a 
float that will stand something of a sea, or 
one, at least, which will not be put to its 
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trumps by a formidable steamboat swell. 
Preferably, it should be sharp at one or 
both ends, so that the sea, be it in waves 
or in ripples, will not pound or tap per- 
sistently against a flat surface, to the dis- 
turbance of quiet rest, and even to the se- 
rious annoyance of people with nerves. A 
float like this, if built to order, 
would cost, at a moderate esti- 
mate, from eight hundred to 
one thousand dollars; but, as I 
have intimated, bargains are to 
be had at all times in the shape 
of scows, canal-boats, broken- 
down fishing-boats, and the like, 
that have outlasted the purpose 
for which they were originally 
designed. 

Of quite another class is Ale- 
mada, which was once an eighty- 
five-foot schooner yacht, now 
made over into a most commodi- 
ous steam-cruising house-boat. 
By virtue of her sea-going lines 
and her considerable steam pow- 
er, she is a cruiser properly, and 
yet can be classed as a house- 
boat, for her chief end and aim is com- 
fort and elegance in the way of living 
accommodations ; she has a big and well- 
lighted cabin, and seven good-sized state- 
rooms—one of them right up in the bows, 
very large and commodious—bath, pilot- 
house, and, in short, everything except a 
high rate of speed, which, after all, would 
be a virtue misplaced in a house-boat. A 
party of eighteen can readily be quartered 
on board. 

The St. Lawrence and the Shrewsbury 
rivers in summer, and the narrow bays 
and inlets of Florida in winter, are at 
present the chief haunts of house-boats 
on the Atlantic coast. On the Pacific, they 
abound in the vicinity of San Francisco, 
and in the middle west, indeed, wherever 
there are populous towns in the vicinity 
of sheltered waters. Residents on the Pa- 
cific coast claim that there the science of 
house-boating is far in advance of its 
eastern status. 

Englishmen have, for the most part, 
been content to let their house-boats lie 
quietly at anchor in the placid waters of 
their inland streams, but the more restless 
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American temperament demands some 
motive power. Steam power, however, 
with its attendant fires, and heat, and 
smoke, is objectionable, even on a craft 
of considerable size. Sails, whether car- 
ried on the parent craft, or on her tender, 
are, at best, uncertain; but within a few 
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years a host of ingenious devices for util- 
izing naphtha, gasoline, electricity, alco- 
hol, petroleum, and I know not what else 
beside, have come into use, and seem to 
afford just what is required for those who 
can pay the price; and, upon the whole, 
they are not very costly, considering the 
work they do. 

It is well known that a given horse- 
power will tow much more effectively 
than it can propel. Witness, for instance, 
a single tug-boat towing a mile or so of 
big coal barges and making very good 
time, in spite of the enormous drag upon 
her cable. A small launch, with any of 
the improved motive powers named, will 
walk away with a vessel of twenty times 
her displacement. Not, of course, against 
wind and tide, but under favorable condi- 
tions, and such are all that a house-boat- 
man ought to expect. With a launch to 
go .-marketing, or for the mail, or to call 
upon neighbors afloat or ashore, the 
problems of house-boat navigation are 
greatly simplified without infringing upon 
the space intended for the accommoda- 
tion of passengers and crew. 











BICYCLING THROUGH SHAKESPEARE’S LAND. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE ENGLISH WEST COUNTRY. 
By Walter Hale. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


what too many American tourists 
in England miss. It should never 
be. Who has not seen at least some part 
of the west country, be it Gloucester, 
Worcester, Warwick, Somersetshire or 
Devon, has missed the most characteris- 


A GLIMPSE of the West country is 
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tic flavor, historical and scenic, of the En- 
gland of the middle ages. 

If you cannot cover much of it, cover 
what you can, never omit the west coun- 
try altogether. I had only four days at 
my disposal, and so I struck west awheel 
from Coventry, where I detrained straight 
from a Scottish tour which had ended at 
Edinboro; and four days of greater in- 
terest and wealth of memory it would be 
hard to find. 

A stiff breeze blew the dust and leaves 
across my path as I pedalled up an in- 
cline leaving Coventry town, for Kenil- 
worth; then came a long, level stretch 
with well-kept hedges on either side, and 
great trees towering above them. In the 
distance the sun lit up fields of yellow 
grain and shone brightly on red-roofed 
cottages. Now and again an old gray 


manor house stood out from a background 
of dark green foliage with shady walks 
and velvety lawns, and beyond the trees 
an old-fashioned garden where red holly- 
hocks rose like British sentinels above the 
shrubbery. 


Beautiful, indeed, is the landscape in- 


a park-like way, with evidences at every 
turn of great care, but it lacks much of the 
picturesque quality that so distinguishes 
the upper northwest of England, the lake 
country, where the moors are purple in 
the twilight, and from each hilltop there 
is a glimpse of wide waters. 

_ Thxre is no ruin in the country fuller of 
historical interest than Kenilworth Castle, 
none I had seen more beautiful, with the 
possible exception of Fountain’s Abbey. 
All of the crumbling stone work, the tilt 
yard, the courts, and towers, and ruined 
walls are alive with a thousand memories 
of the past. Here in all their splendor 
came kings and queens, great knights and 
titled ladies, from the time it was founded 
in 1120, and called Ye Castell of Kyl- 
lingworth, till occupied by Cromwell’s 
officers in the seventeenth century. These 
vandals dismantled the ancient keep and 
court, drained all the surrounding lakes, 
wrought havoc with Leicester’s buildings 
and the towers, and did their best to start 
the ancient pile on its course toward ruin 
and decay. 

That there is enough of it left to con- 
vey some idea of the early splendor is due, 
in a great measure, to Sir Walter.Scott, 
who revived interest in Elizabeth, Leices- 
ter, Amy Robsart and Sir Richard Var- 
ney, and their connection with the history 
of the place. Through him the decay was 
stopped, and now the grounds, from the 
gate-house in and out among the courts 
and buildings to Mortimer’s Tower, and 
over the path Elizabeth took when she 
came from Warwick, are like a well-kept 
park. 

Theancient moat is partly hidden by the 
shrubbery and long grass waves by the 
little bridge, while above rise the walls of 
Leicester’s building, red and brown in the 
sunlight, their empty windows adding to 
the look of loneliness and abandonment. 
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Across the base court stands the water 
tower, and above that are grated windows 
cut deep into the stone, admitting slen- 
der rays of light into what was once the 
Queen’s chamber. The relics of an ancient 
wall, fringed with weeds and rank grass, 
runs from the tower on one side, and 
Leicester’s stables, modern by contrast, 
flanks the other. 

The approach to Warwick from Kenil- 
worth is beautiful; the town lies hidden 
behind masses of heavy foliage, and above 
it rises St. Mary’s Church and the towers 
of the Castle. A walk cut in the solid 
rock, and overhung with creepers and 
trees, leads from the street up to the out- 
er court, and I almost finished a sketch of 
Caesar’s tower from this viewpoint be- 
fore a porter informed me that drawing 
the buildings was expressly forbidden. 
Arbitrary rules of this sort are common 
inGermany, and onthe frontier of France; 
here in the heart of rural England they 
seem sadly out of place. 

But my resentment was forgotten when 
I looked over the landscape from the top 
of Guy’s Tower, where the view well re- 
pays one for the long climb up the spiral 
stairway. Miles upon miles of Warwick- 
shire countryside stretch away in every 
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direction. On the one side is the town, 
with its church spires and gabled roofs, 
on the other a beautiful park dotted with 
trees, and with a glimpse of the shining 
Avon as it flows quietly toward Strat- 
ford and on to the Severn. At one’s feet 
are the Castle buildings; the old fortifi- 
cations and walls surround an inner court 
where peacocks show off their gorgeous 
plumage on the lawn. From this vantage 
point the roar of the weir seems hushed, 
or is muffled by the echoes from the court- 
yard and the murmur of the village. 

From the stone veranda overhanging 
the river another view of startling beauty 
greets the eye; above are the remains of 
an old mill: and a ruined bridge, cover- 
ed with ivy and creeping plants, stands 
against a background of Scotch fir trees 
outlined irregularly in the water below. 

As the afternoon wore on, I rode out 
by High street, past Leicester’s hospital 
and the west gate of the town, and on 
through the gathering twilight, 

It was dusk when I entered Stratford, 
but not too late for dinner at the Uni- 
corn. Later, I strolled along the river 
bank, and loitered for a while on the 
bridge over the shining river, as the ir- 
regular sky line of the village faded into 
night. 

The lights in the town twinkled and 
went out, one by one, except where loud 
laughter came through some open door- 


way. The elms on either bank took on 


weird shapes, while straight and clear the 
spire of Trinity Church rose above the 
trees and houses, and was reflected in the 
dancing ripples at my feet. Then to my 
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Stratford Church 





room beneath the eaves I stole, with a 
proper feeling of awe and reverence. 
Early morning found me in the church- 
yard, where the trees cast 
long shadows across the 
moss-covered tombstones, 
and the terrace rises 
above the river and looks ° 
out toward the opposite 
bank and over the mead- 


ows beyond. a 


In the effort to restore \ ee 
and preserve Stratford 
Church, some of its Old 
World quaintness has 
been lost, but it is still an 
impressive example of the 
architecture of its Nor- 
man and Saxon builders. 
The original structure, al- 
tered and added to from 
time to time, has stood 
on the banks of the Avon 
for six or seven centuries, 
and the historic graves 
in its chancel, the time- 
worn tablets on its walls, and the aged 
elm and yew trees in the yard, vie with 
each other in preserving its atmosphere 
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of venerable and extremely interesting 
antiquity. 

The old Guild Chapel stands in Church 
street, and beneath the shadow of its tow- 
er is the grammar school founded by Ed- 
ward VI., made famous because of its as- 
sociation with the days of Shakespeare’s 
youth. The chapel was a Roman Catholic 
institution, and dates back to thes thir- 
teenth century ; the school building is sin- 
gularly picturesque, the quaint brick and 
timber walls have been cleared of their 
early coating of plaster, and the diamond- 
paned windows peep out from beneath the 
shadow of the overhanging roof. Inside, 
in the council chamber, an early fresco 
has been revealed representing two large 
roses, placed there probably to commem- 
orate the ending of the War of the Roses 
in 1485, and here is the schoolroom where 
Shakespeare’s. desk once stood. The 
schoolmaster, Walter Roche, lived in a 
cottage back of the chapel, long since de- 
stroyed, and across the street, foundations 
only, represent all that is left of the an- 
cient mansion where Shakespeare spent 
the last years of his life, and from whence 
his body was carried to be buried in Holy 
Trinity Church. It is monstrous to re- 
member that the house itself was wilfully 
deinolished by a clergyman to avoid the 
payment of taxes to the town. 
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All this is history, some of it vague, 
perhaps, but even so, the buildings are 
sufficiently interesting in themselves ; the’ 
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grim old tower of the chapel, rising high 
above the narrow streets, has an imposing 
dignity quite in keeping with its past, the 
buttressed walls are blackened with age, 
the mullioned windows look out over the 
sloping housetops and chimney pots, and 
cawing rooks fly around the belfry. 

I followed a procession of carriages out 
Henley street, and they all stopped, as I 
had expected, in front of the Birthplace. 
The house has a varied history. It has 
been rebuilt and changed from time to 
time, one part became an inn, called first 
the “Maidenhead” and then the “Swan,” 
and part of it was occupied by a butcher. 
It is now a national museum under the 
guardianship of a board of trustees, and 
is filled with a hundred relics directly 
connected with Shakespeare and his time. 

Through narrow, twisting streets I rode 
out of Stratford and on into the country. 
Of all the relics in this historic neighbor- 
hood, Anne Hathaway’s cottage, in the 
tiny hamlet of Shottery, is to me the rich- 
est in sentiment, and the most attractive 
in its Old World memories and rural 
beauty. The thatched roof rises above 
the hedge on the left of the roadside, hol- 
lyhocks, pink and white, glow in the gar- 
den, and purple clematis hangs over the 
low doorways. The children who swarm 
into the highway with a flower to se‘l, or 
to chatter and romp in the sunshine, seem 
part of. the rustic picture. 

The low ceilings, the open fire-place and 
cozy chimney-corner, the beams of rug- 
ged oak, all are typical of the simple ar- 
chitecture common among the English 
farm houses that date back to the days 
of King Henry VIII. 

From the garden, where the roses and 
vines straggle in artistic disorder, the old 
place has just the right appearance of 
wildness and hoar antiquity. Beneath the 
eaves, half hidden behind the thatch, are 
four small windows, with leaded panes; 
long shadows fall athwart the timbered 
walls and are broken by masses of tan- 
gled ivy ; above, a column of smoke curls 
up into the air and is lost against the sky, 
or merges into the dark green of the pro- 
tecting elms beyond. 

Toward evening the sky darkened, the 
clouds piled one on the other and threat- 
ened a heavy storm, so I was doubly glad 
when a turn in the road carried me into 
the open, and a short distance beyond the 
spires and housetops of Broadway came 
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into view above the meadows. After turn- 
ning and twisting through the outskirts 
of the village, I came to the main street 
and reached the hospital doorway of the 
Lygon Arms just as the storm broke. 

In the cosy, well-lighted coffee-room I 
could afford to sit back in a comfortable 
chair and laugh at the downpour without, 
while the windows rattled, and the old 
sign creaked and groaned in the gusts of 
wind. This sign, by the way, is character- 
istic of the ancient hostelry ; it hangs at 
thetop of a high pole in front of the build- 
ing, and is held in place by curling iron 
supports, with a decorative finial above. 
The date 1620 is over the enriched door- 
way, and the Lygon Arms, with its ivy- 
covered walls and pointed gables, is a 
most picturesque and aristocratic-looking 
country inn. 

Broadway must have been named from 
its wide main street, which has a plot of 
greensward running up and down the 
middle of the road, like one of our west- 
ern boulevards. The houses on either side 
present a broken, uneven sky-line; dor- 
mer-windows, quaint gables, high chim- 
neys crowned with pots of different sizes 
and colors, and dark, red-tiled roofs, mot- 
tled with bits of moss near the eaves, com- 
pleting the Elizabethan effect. No won- 
der Abbey spent much of his time here 
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while making his admirable drawings of 
the Shakespeare comedies, and F. D. Mil- 
let, John S. Sargent and Mary Anderson- 
Navarro have each assisted to attract at- 
tention to this sleepy Worcestershire vil- 
lage. 

Late in the evening the sky cleared, and 
I walked out into the highway where a 
crowd had gathered 


about a canvas-covered « Y* Lyon Arms 4 
€ 


wagon. A hawker, 
whose _ stock-in-trade 
ranged from needles to 
chromos and bed-room 
furniture, was trying to 
ayction off his wares be- 
neath a flickering gaso- 
line lamp, and his quaint 
costume and thick Lan- 
cashire dialect were the 
best part of the show. 
The echoes of a band of | 
music floated down with 
the breeze, and I fol- 
lowed the sound through 
by-paths and winding 
lanes till I came to an 
opening beneath the 
trees, where a great part 
of the younger popula- 
tion were dancing on the 
green. The children di- 
verted themselves by dodging in and out 
among the dancers, and the musicians, 
who were dressed in the uniform of some 
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volunteer regiment, seemed to have no 
hesitancy, when a mug of ale appeared, 
about dropping a trombone or a cornet in 
the midst of an air. 
* * ok 
The dimity curtains in my bed-room 





blowing about in the morning breeze, 
and the sun shining on the sunken floor 
and black oak beams, awakened me to the 
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fact that I must be up and pushing on 
toward Cheltenham. 

The ride to Winchcombe through the 
Vale of Evesham was simply charming ; 
the road leads into a beautiful pastoral 
country, now through an alluring glade 
where the hedges are thick with sweet- 
smelling wild-flowers, then past fields of 
yellow grain, bordered with the crimson 
glare of poppies, or over an old stone 
bridge, with a gurgling stream beneath, 
half hidden by the underbrush. And ever 
ahead, sweeping toward the horizon, are 
the purple outlines of the Cotswold Hills. 
Orchards, with the fruit ripening on the 
branches, well-tilled fields where the plow- 
horses were resting in the noon-day sun, 
all were passed quickly, and I was soon 
jolting over the cobble-stones in the nar- 
row streets of Winchcombe. 

The George inn offered refreshments 
of all kinds, but I particularly remember 
a large and juicy gooseberry tart that fin- 
ished the luncheon. The bells in the place 
were ringing noisily, and the shops were 
deserted, because a wedding was taking 
place in the old gray church. 


A bridge took me across the Avon, 


then followed a long, level road, that end- 
ed in a perceptible grade, and I was soon 
pushing up the steep, winding highway 
that leads on through rocky pastures, and 
finally crosses the summit of Cleeve Hill, 
in the Cotswolds. 

At the far side, after the crest is reach- 
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ed, set back beneath the trees, is a small 
inn, appropriately called the Rising 
Sun, and the view from here was most 
grateful after the long, weary climb up 
the ascent, for the day was unusually hot 
for England. Far down in the valley, 
hidden at times by clouds of dust, are the 
shining spires of Cheltenham, and in ev- 
ery direction is a beautiful panorama, with 
long stretches of verdant meadow-land, 
fields of ripening grain, red-tiled roofs, 
with columns of blue smoke rolling out 
of the chimneys, and through the dark 
green foliage the glint of the river wind- 
ing on toward the sea. 

I had no occasion for the healing wa- 
ters of Cheltenham, so I made~my stay a 
short one, and was soon on the straight, 
level road leading southwest from the 
city, with a strong wind in my favor. 

Far ahead in the distance, above the 
meadows, rose the Gothic spires of Glou- 
cester Cathedral, its outline soft and in- 
distinct in the haze. As I drew nearer, 
the lofty towers seemed to command the 
city and all the surrounding country as 
well, from the Malvern Hills on one side 
to the Cotswolds on the other. 

Off the main street, and through an 
archway beneath a row of unpretentious 
business houses, is the picturesque court- - 
yard of the old New Inn, one of the 
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few taverns left in England with a Pil- 
grim’s gallery running around the second 
story. The posts and arches are covered 
with clinging ivy, while potted plants and 
flowers stand on the ledges, and the bright 
effect is heightened by the well-scrubbed 
stone flagging, and a mass of geraniums 
near the stairway. It was after sundown 
when I rode into the courtyard and se- 
cured accommodations for the night; the 
“boots” was lighting the big lamp hang- 
ing over the sign-board, while the maids 
were scurrying from one doorway to an- 
other, and the place was alive with peo- 
ple coming and going from the noisy 
street without. 
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An old print hangs in the coffee-room, 
and from it one can get an idea of the 
inn in former days. It has been altered 
and restored, but with a laudable effort 
to preserve its early atmosphere of quaint 
antiquity. And little wonder, for it was 
built nearly 450 years ago, to accommo- 
date the pilgrims to the tomb of King 
Edward II. It was then the “New Inn,” 
in deference to some more ancient hos- 
telry, and the name, and to a great extent 
its appearance, remains unchanged. 

The Cathedral is Gloucester’s chief or- 
nament, and the great connecting link be- 
tween the modern city and the early days. 
In the cloisters, in the Norman crypt, and 
beneath the vaulted trancepts of the an- 
cient abbey, are a hundred relics directly 
associated with England’s early history. 

A drizzling rain set in late in the after- 
noon, I had seen something of Gloucester 
with its striking contrasts where the new 
world jostles the old ; where some ancient 
house with dormer-windows and a gabled 
roof leans for protection against an ex- 
ample of our latest modern architecture. 
In four days I had ridden through War- 
wickshire and Worcestershire to Glouces- 
ter, the weather was disheartening, and 
the rain seemed destined to stay, so I 
packed up my kit and was soon looking 
through the friendly windows of a rail- 
way carriage, over a blurred and misty 
landscape, but time will scarcely efface 
the panorama of those days while mem- 
ory retains its function. 


NAVIGATION FOR YACHTSMEN. 
By W. J. Henderson. 


—* OME years ago, it is not necessary 
G to say how many, I was cruising 
on a certain sloop yacht. We lay 

in a harbor, which shall be nameless (for 
names lead to identifications) ,and were to 
sail in the morning for another port ; that 
being the manner of cruising yachts the 
world over. There was a young moon in 
the western heavens, and a light breeze 
out of the direction in which lay our port 
of destination. Winds in such directions 
are apt to evoke improper language from 
skippers, so when the brass-buttoned gen- 
tleman, who gave the sailing orders on 
this particular craft, came up the com- 


panion-way audibly grumbling, I thought 
nothing of it. But he walked up to me, 
and said: 

“That's a sweet run we’ve got to make 
to-morrow.” 

“A very sweet run, indeed,” I answer- 
ed, with all the civility I had on board. 

“Seventy-six miles!” he snorted. 

“Oh, I think not quite so far as that,” 
I replied, with some confidence. ; 

“Why,” said he, “I’ve just measured it 
on the chart.” 

“That’s rather curious,” I responded, 
“for I did the same thing myself a few 
minutes ago,and made it fifty-four miles.” 
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“Well, it’s seventy-six,” he declared, 
with the air of one in authority. 

I then cordially invited him to come 
below and show me how he made it, and 
the owner of the yacht confessed that he 
would like to see us reconcile our differ- 
ence of opinion. So we went below and 
the sailing-master proceeded to lay off the 
distance on the longitude scale at the bot- 
tom of the chart, a method which was 
never right on sea or land. I compli- 
mented him on his ingenuity in augment- 
ing distances, and then proceeded to 
teach him how to measure courses on a 
chart, with the result that the owner of 
the yacht, amazed at the ignorance of his 
captain, asked me to take charge of the 
navigation for the rest of the cruise. I 
need hardly add that the yacht went faster 
after that, as she did not have to account 
for quite so many miles a day, and she 
left port more frequently than she had 
previously done when runs seemed to be 
too long to make in a sailing day without 
more wind or a fair tide, or some one of 
the other things which anchor-loving sail- 
ing-masters need before they are willing 
to get under way. > 

This story teaches us that the owner of 
a yacht should always know navigation. 
Other things also teach it, but it is an 
undisputed fact that the ignorance of nav- 
igation on the part of yachtsmen leads to 
a considerable amount of imposition by 
skippers. Furthermore, I have read some- 
where, I forget where, that a yacht owner 
can never hope to sail his yacht better 
than the professional sailor, but he can 
hope to beat him at navigation. This is 
a fact. It is a real joy to see how easily 
an intelligent man gets hold of the prac- 
tice of navigation. And he is always 
ready and willing to pursue the study to 
the end, and to master it, while the aver- 
age skipper is content with a little rule- 
of-three work, just enough to cafry him 
from port to port. Few have any idea 
how many chances are taken at sea in 
navigation. For instance, Capt. Howard 
Patterson was once called as an expert 
witness in a suit of a discharged captain 
for wages for the remainder of the sea- 
son. The defense was that the man was 
incompetent, and had proved himself so 
by piling the yacht up on a rock off the 
San Domingan coast, when he supposed 
himself to be more than fifty miles away 
from it. Capt. Patterson examined this 
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gentleman’s log, and found that in sailing 
due south, on a line of no variation, he had 
changed his longitude more than a degree 
to the eastward. And yet this fellow had 
the audacity to ship as master of a seago- 
ing yacht, bound for a cruise in foreign 
waters! Another skipper, showing me 
the chart of a cruise of a friend’s yacht 
among the Windward Islands, pointed to 
his position by dead-reckoning one noon, 
and said: 

“T thought that was where I was, but 
when I got the sun, I found I was away 
over here.” 

And he pointed to a position some 
thirty miles away. I asked him if he had 
not been able to get any stars in the early 
morning to give him a better fix, and he 
answered, with a distant look in his eyes: 

“T don’t never use no stars.” 

I learned that this man, who had been 
a lime-juicer from boyhood, and had been 
master of an ocean steamer, knew only 
two sights—the sun at noon, and at nine 
o’clock in the morning. He could not 
take an “ex-merid,” nor a sunset sight, 
and knew nothing about the use of the 
stars, and was totally ignorant of the ex- 
istence of Sumner’s method. He could 
not take an azimuth for deviation, and he 
was unacquainted with great circle sail- 
ing. Nothing serious had ever happened 
to him, because he had had luck. He had 
made some pretty wild landfalls, but that 
was about all. I am confident that any 
yachtsman will agree with me that it is 
much better to be one’s own navigator 
than to take chances with half-educated 
skippers. The sailing-master can sail the 
yacht better than the owner. There is no 
question about that. But the owner can, 
after a few months of attention to the 
subject and a reasonable amount of prac- 
tice, give the average sailing-master cards 
and spades at navigation. And if the 
owner chances to be a good Corinthian, 
the time is not far away when he will be 
able: to take the entire command of his 
yacht. 

And think of the comfort of it! I do 
not need to tell yachtsmen of the tricks 
of skippers to avoid doing the work for 
which they are engaged. There is no 
news in the statement that if the sailing- 
master has his way, the mud hook will 
seldom rise from the bottom of the deep. 
But let the owner demonstrate to his cap- 
tain that he can sail his own yacht fairly, 








and navigate her excellently, and from 
that instant the skipper is what he ought 
to be—the owner’s humble servant. 

Now, there is no copper-bottomed mys- 
tery about the art of navigation. It is 
not a thing that is incomprehensible to 
all but skilled mathematicians. I have 
frequently been surprised to find that 
men thought that only one who could 
construct his own logarithms, and was 
a past-master of spherical trigonometry, 
could be a navigator. It never seems to 
have occurred to these gentlemen that if 
their idea of navigation was the correct 
one, it would be something entirely be- 
yond the reach of the captain of a collier 
or a coasting schooner. The truth is, that 
in order to become a navigator one has 
only to know how to handle decimals and 
compound numbers, and any man can do 
that much. The mathematical part of the 
subject is easy. Of course, it is a good 
thing for a man to have studied geometry 
and trigonometry, for a knowledge of 
these subjects will make comprehensible 
to him many things which otherwise he 
must take on faith. But he can learn to 
navigate his vessel without any heavy 
cargo of mathematics, and in the pictur- 
esque language of the day, get there just 
the same. The trigonometrical data requi- 
site to the solution of the problems of 
navigation are all worked out in the tables 
found in the epitomes. All that the navi- 
gator has to do is to know out of which 
tables to pick certain figures, and after 
that it is only a matter of addition and 
subtraction. 

That is all of the mathematical mys- 
tery. But, of course, the computation is 
only a small part of the work. A good 
navigator must thoroughly understand 
the theory of the science. He must know 
just when and how to use the different 
kinds of sights in order to get the best 
results. He must not only know that the 
sun or any other heavenly body will give 
him the most certain longitude when it 
bears directly east or west, but he must 
know why. He must not only know that 
he must take the sun for latitude when it 
bears due north or south of him, but he 
must know the reason of the operation. 
To get at the theory of navigation is not 
at all difficult. Any intelligent man can 


learn it without trouble, and the process 
of learning is simply fascinating. This is 
not merely the declaration of an enthusi- 
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ast, which I confess to being, but a state- 
ment founded on the observation of many 
men in the act of studying this charming 
part of the seaman’s calling. 

How can the yachtsman learn naviga- 
tion? Well, he can go to a teacher, if he 
so desires, or he can work the thing out 
for himself with patience and a little help. 
I have never known a man to make a suc- 
cessful navigator of himself without any 
help, because there are some few points, 
especially in the management of the sex- 
tant, that need illustration. The man 
working by himself never knows when 
he has these things right. As for text 
books, there are several. I need not name 
them, but I must caution the student to 
let the big epitomes alone. They are not 
for him. Bowditch’s “American Navi- 
gator” is useless to any one but a skilled 
mathematician. The tables contained in 
this, the standard American work, can be 
bought separately under the title of “Use- 
ful Tables.” With these tables, a nauti- 
cal almanac, a text book, and his charts, 
the student will be equipped with suffi- 
cient printed matter. He will need also 
a sextant, a pair of parallel rules, a pair 
of dividers, a protractor, and for sea work 
a chronometer. I am presuming that his 
yacht is equipped with a lead, a log line, 
and a compass. 

This article cannot pretend to lay down 
a course of study, but, perhaps, it may 
not be amiss to offer one or two sugges- 
tions. Put the sextant and the chronom- 
eter away till you have thoroughly mas- 
tered dead-reckoning. And before you 
attack dead-reckoning make sure that you 
know all that can be known about the in- 
formation to be obtained from a chart. 
In clear weather you can sail the whole 
length of the Atlantic coast-line of the 
United States with a chart, a log, a lead, _ 
and a compass. Make up your mind that 
you have learned all that before you un- 
dertake to go any further. Now, dearly 
beloved, you cannot learn all that out of 
the book. The book will tell you how the 
different things are to be done, but, when 
you come to do them in practice, you will 
find that two things will trouble you— 
the ship won’t wait for you, and the fel- 
low at the helm won’t keep her straight. 
While you are trying to locate your yacht 
by the position of certain objects on the 
shore, the yacht will run so far past these 
objects that by the time you have your 























position marked, you will need a new one. 
And if the helmsman does not keep her 
on a straight course, your second bearing 
will not have the true relation to your 
first one. 

Do not let such things discourage you. 
What you need is practice, plenty of prac- 
tice. In working along a coast everything 
has to be done pretty quickly, especially 
if you are close to it. To work expedi- 
tiously requires a dexterity, and a mental 
speed which can be acquired only by fa- 
miliarity with the various processes, and 
this familiarity comes only with experi- 
ence. In the very beginning the navigator 
must make himself a past-master of the 
compass. Hs must have the rules for cor- 
recting compass courses and bearings for 
deviation and variation at his fingers’ 
ends. He must be able to apply them 
without stopping to compute. He must 
perform the processes mentally, and he 
must always perform them right, or else 
he will get into trouble. Now I have no 
hesitation in saying that the solution of 
compass courses is the most confusing, 
and, therefore, the most difficult thing in 
navigation. It comes right at the begin- 
ning, but when it is mastered the com- 
fort of the navigator in dealing with the 
subsequent problems of dead-reckoning 
is something that can only be imagined. 
I have seen students of navigation, who 
had advanced beyond mere chart work, 
struggling hopelessly in the mazes of 
working out the course to be sailed from 
a given position to a new latitude and 
longitude, and all because they were not 
thoroughly sure of the rules for correct- 
ing courses. Yet this is a thing that comes 
up every time you shift your helm. 

After you have thoroughly learned 
chart-sailing, then master dead-reckon- 
ing. Do not allow yourself to fall into 
an error, by no means uncommon, that 
dead-reckoning is not of much value. To 
the yachtsman it is of especial use, be- 
cause he is more likely to have opportu- 
nities for its employment than for that 
of observation. Here, again, I can not 
too urgently proclaim the need of prac- 
tise. Dead-reckoning is often called, and 
with justice, a stupid old pilot. Its re- 
sults are so easily affected by insidious 
errors that only the man familiar with the 
conditions under which mistaken calcula- 
tions are likely to creep in can avoid 
serious misfortune. 
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These fundamental parts of the science 
being at one’s fingers’ ends, he may attack 
the work of fixing the position of the ship 
by observation. And here let me caution 
the student about one or two things. Do 
not let any one, no matter who he may 
be, persuade you to burden your mind 
with every one of the formulas to be 
found in the epitomes of navigation. Do 
not permit some smart naval officer to 
put you to the blush by making you con- 
fess that you don’t know how to work 
latitude by double altitudes, or longitude 
by lunars. Learn the subject in such a 
way that you can tell him flatly that the 
man who uses such worn-out methods is 
an ignoramus and does not understand 
the theory of navigation. When you can 
take a meridian altitude of the sun and a 
star, and also an ex-meridian altitude, and 
know the use of the Polar star, you will 
have all the latitude you need in your 
business. Equally when you can take a 
chronometer sight of the sun and a star, 
you will be pretty well off as regards 
longitude. It is well to learn, also, the 
method by a sunrise and sunset sight. It 
is infrequently used, but the chances are 
that when you want it you will want it 
badly. 

When you have learned these methods, 
give yourself up with all your heart and 
al! your mind to the Sumner method. By 
the Sumner method one gets his latitude 
and longitude and his deviation all out of 
one problem. And the thing is capable 
of so many and such various applications 
that there is hardly any situation in the 
experience of the navigator to which it 
cannot be applied. For example, the old- 
fashioned way of making the noon posi- 
tion of a ship at sea is this: Take a chro- 
nometer sight of the sun in the morning. 
Do not work it out, but set it aside till af- 
ter you have your latitude at noon. Then 
work the latitude back to the time of the 
morning sight and with the resultant lati- 
tude compute the morning longitude. 
Then carry the longitude forward by dead- 
reckoning to noon, and thus you have the 
correct latitude and longitude of the ship 
at that time. If you are a smart worker, 
you can get this job completed in about 
three-quarters of an hour. If you are a 
little slow at figures, it will take an hour. 

Now, by the Sumner method, one uses 
his latitude by dead-reckoning for work- 
ing out the morning sight as soon as the 
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altitude is obtained. From his result he 
constructs in about five minutes what is 
called a Sumner line of position. When 
he has obtained the noon latitude, he sim- 
ply measures on the chart the course and 
distance sailed since he made the line of 
position and rules another line parallel 
to the first. Where this second line cuts 
the noon parallel of latitude, the ship is 
at noon. This computation can be com- 
pleted in ten minutes after the noon alti- 
tude is obtained, and it is quite as accu- 
rate as the old-fashioned way. Yet the 
local inspectors are still requiring candi- 
dates for the master’s license to work the 
thing out in the primeval style. The 
Sumner method is of the greatest value 
in approaching a coast. The results to be 
obtained from an intelligent application 
of it are indispensable, and I would heave 
overboard at once any treatise on naviga- 
tion which did not discuss,this topic very 
fully. 

Finally, let me repeat to the yachtsman 
that there is only one way to become a 
good navigator, and that is to keep prac- 
ticing all the time. Use your sextant con- 
stantly. Learn to take the angular height 
of lighthouses with it, and to compute 
from this the distance of the ship from 
them. Learn to measure horizontal an- 
gles with it, and to ascertain from them 
the distance of your vessel from certain 
known points. Familiarize yourself with 
the methods of taking cross-bearings and 
bow and beam bearings, as you run along 
any line of land. If you find that at first 
you cannot take bearings fast enough to 
help you as the yacht passes the land, 
heave your vessel to; or, if she is a steam- 
er, stop her. Never mind the smiles of 
your self-satisfied sailing-master. He will 
be walking on his hands and knees be- 
fore you in a few months when some 
night you work a time-sight of a star. 

And when you come to practicing ob- 
servation work, do so in known positions. 
If you are running into Newport near 
noon and find yourself abreast of Beaver 


Tail at twelve o’clock, shoot the sun for 
latitude. You will find the latitude of the 
light on the chart, or in the lighthouse 
list. See how near you can come to it. 
lf you are passing Point Jude about nine 
o’clock on a clear summer’s morning, 
when the point bears due north of you, 
and your longitude should be the same 
as that of the light, take a chronometer- 
sight of the sun. You will find a good 
sea horizon to the eastward. Work out 
your sight and see how near you come to 
the real thing. If you are not correct, you 
can ascertain the reason. If you try to 
practice at sea, out of sight of land, you 
will not know whether you are right or 
not. By practicing in known positions, 
you will acquire an absolute certainty 
about your work and a confidence in your- 
self which will be worth millions to you 
in the time of need. Do the same thing 
with your dead-reckoning. Keep it in 
clear weather and along the shore. You 
can tell precisely how much and of what 
nature your errors are, and thus learn to 
avoid them in the future. 

And buy good instruments. A cheap 
sextant is not worth the trouble it takes 
to heave it over the side. A cheap chro- 
nometer is the biggest liar on earth. A 
poor compass is worse than a bunco- 
steerer. The first outlay on these things 
is the largest. But it is a good invest- 
ment. It will save you a lot of money 
in the end. When you have your good 
instruments and have learned how to use 
them, go down to the local inspectors and 
take out a license to command your own 
yacht. Then, when you go over the side 
and set your foot on your own quarter- 
deck, let it be understood that there is 
just one captain on board of that ship, 
and that he will nominate the hour when 
the mud hook is to come up, and will also 
give out the course and the daily noon 
position of the ship. After that you will 
feel like a man who has just come into a 
fortune and moved out of a fourth floor 
furnished room into his own house. 


OOO) 


































, HEN one realizes 
what one has de- 
sired all one’s life 

‘there is bound to be 

either happiness or 

disastrous disappoint- 

ment. Teddy and I, 

all our lives, had 

wanted to camp out. 

After a pretty thor- 

ough experience, we 

are quite ready to 
pronounce unreser- 
vedly in favor of happiness. 

As the summer days grew hotter the 
longing to be out of doors and free from 
the usual every-day exactions of business 
and housekeeping becameirresistible. The 
desire was to be free from restrains of all 
kinds—not to make a simple change from 
house to hotel. 

One evening Teddy came home with 
the light of a bright idea beaming in his 
eye, as he announced: 

“I saw, from the train to-day, a little 
island in the Schuylkill River that would 
be just the place for a camp.” 

_A preliminary trip was made to the 

island. A party of campers had just left 

it, which seemed to prove its fitness for 
our purpose. A boat was engaged for the 
time we expected to go, inquiries made 
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concerning the ownership of the island, 
and lumber for the floor of our tent was 
engaged to be on hand for us when we ar- 
rived. 

A few evenings later the purchase of a 
government tent was announced, and then 
plans were made in earnest. A coal-oil 
stove was the next purchase; then inex- 
pensive blue and white dishes in the wil- 
low pattern were bought, and a tin tea 
kettle. All other supplies were taken 
from home. 

We were going out camping for the 
first time by ourselves, in a strange place; 
yet we rather ran away from advice than 
sought it. We knew what we wanted to 
do and we did it. » 

When we shipped our baggage the day 
before we ourselves started, it consisted 
of seven pieces: three small store boxes 
filled with eatables and cooking utensils ; 
a steamer trunk with things to wear and 
incidentals, amongst the latter being a 
large amount of excellent literature—that 
remained in the bottom of the trunk; 
two couch mattresses, which he thought 
we should prefer to cots, the bed clothing, 
and a saw packed nicely between them; a 
folding table with camp stools and ham- 
mock, and one .or two rugs wrapped 
around, for the flour of our tent; lastly, 
the tent itself and the poles. 
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We wore our bicycle suits and soft felt 
hats. We made an early start, so that we 
could get the tent up and ourselves set- 
tled before too late in the afternoon. 

When we left home we permitted our- 
selves three anxieties: The island might 
be occupied by some one else, our goods 
might not be awaiting us, and we might 
be overrun with mosquitoes. 

None of our imaginary troubles .came 
to pass. 

THE ISLAND. 


The island is in the Schuylkill River, 
half a mile below the station at which 
we alight, and is to be reached only by 
boat. 

As we approach it, it looks like a huge 
clump of trees rising straight out of ‘the 
water. The northern end, on which we 
encamp, is all wooded to the water’s edge, 
the trees nearest the end looking ragged 
and weather-worn. 

The southern end of the island has the 
appearance of a bit of rich tropical land- 
scape. Call the tall sumacs, palms, and 
the tropical picture is complete. Grow- 
ing over all, high and low, a tangled wil- 
derness of wild cucumber climbs and 
wanders, throwing out sprays of flow- 
ers and delicate tendrils, and at dusk its 
delicate odor makes the air heavy with 
perfume. 

No one lives on the island, and we are 
the only occupants while there. Our very 
isolation gives us a feeling of security 
that we should never possess were we en- 
camped on either bank of the river. 

We are delighted with the landing. 
There is a broad, shelf-like slope of hard 
soil that dips into the river, and from this 
the bank rises precipitately ten feet. Into 
the bank steps have been cut by the for- 
mer campers. A tree grows out over the 
water, with half of its roots exposed, and 
these, as they turn and twist, are utilized 
to chain the boat to. Another of the 
gnarled roots makes a comfortable seat. 

Going up these steps—and how often 
we go up and down the following week— 
we find ourselves high above the water, 
and able to command a fine view of the 
east and west banks, and of the river 
as it comes from misty blue hills to the 
north. 

A space several hundred feet square has 
been cleared of the coarse grass that 
grows from two to three feet high. This, 
brown and dry, makes an excellent cover- 
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ing for the slightly damp earth, although 
themornings are quite free from the heavy 
dews we have been having at home. 

We are on the island. What we have 
been dreaming of for weeks has become 
a reality. Now it behooves us to get to 
work. 

MAKING CAMP. 

Teddy begins immediately to lay the 
floor, while I proceed to unpack. He soon 
finishes it and raises the tent, doing 
everything in a neat, workmanlike man- 
ner, with the enthusiasm of a boy over his 
first chest of tools. Indeed, enthusiasm 
is one of the prime requisites for such a 
camping out as ours. 

“This is what I love,” he says, as he 
saws and hammers and nails. There had 
been a preliminary tent-raising in the 
storeroom at home, to be sure that every- 
thing would be in order at the critical 
time, so now, the floor laid, the tent goes 
up without a hitch. Teddy’s face glows 
with the exercise. 

After being unpacked, two of the boxes 
have stiff manila paper tacked over the 
outside. Inside, Teddy fits them with 
shelves. One holds the blue-and-white 
dishes and everything that pertains to the 
table; the other holds all the cooking 
utensils, and is, moreover, the stand for 
the coal-oil stove. Blue and white cur- 
tains are fastened in front of these boxes. 

Then the mattresses are unpacked, and, 
covered with a striped blue-and-white 
cotton curtain, make a luxurious couch 
during the day time. This is placed 
against the closed end of the tent. On 
the left is the steamer trunk, also with 
a blue-and-white cover. We never knew 
the manifold uses of a steamer trunk be- 
fore we camped out. In the open space 
in front of the couch is room for one 
table (which folds up when not needed), 
and on each side we can sit on our camp 
stools. Thus the space in our seven-by- 
ten tent is comfortably filled, not crowd- 
ed as long as we are content’to sit still. 

The next step is to build, in front of 
the tent, a platform three feet wide. On 
this, except when it rains, I cook, and 
here we eat. During all the time we are 
away we eat only two meals inside the 
tent. 

Everything is in its place and out of 
sight. Blue prints of gala days are pinned 
around the tent, and we admire our handi- 
work amazingly. 























OUR SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 


We soon find that camping out gives 
wonderful appetites, and the question of 
supplies is next taken up. 
fun to get them day by day, except meat, 
which the butcher comes with twice a 
week. After breakfast every morning 
Teddy goes away in the boat with a large 
market basket. In it are four quart jars 
which he fills with drinking water at a 
famous well; at the hotel in the village 
he gets ice; at the country store, bread, 
butter, coal-oil and our mail, and then he 
goes for the vegetables. 

In rowing along the river we had no- 
ticed a very rich garden, and we stop at 
the very dilapidated yellow house and in- 
quire whether they have corn to sell. We 


are answered in the affirmative by a child | 


of eight, who is mothering two younger 
children, one of them a tiny baby. To- 
matoes and lima beans, too, are for sale, 
we are told. We suppress our joy, and 
go staidly away with our treasures, and 
when we eat them in camp it does not 
lessen our happiness to find that the corn 
is genuine shoe-peg, the tomatoes of the 
variety known as beefsteak, and the lima 
beans young and tender, like Little Billee. 

Then there is another place where we 
go for our eggs—gathered while we wait. 
All this can be attended to in the morn- 
ing. 

Strange as it may seem, milk was the 
hardest thing to get. Cows grazed daily 
on the eastern and western banks. Cows 
everywhere, and not a drop of milk to 
drink, we soon paraphrased. At last, 
however, we find our milk supply. 

In the afternoon, when it grows toward 
sunset, and the soft evening glow en- 
velopes the far-away hills, we get into 
the boat and row across the river to the 
eastern bank, follow a path through a 
heavy sapling undergrowth, clamber over 
the railroad, and turn into a long, green, 
grassy lane lined with trees that inter- 
lace at the top. To the right the setting 
sun grows larger and larger. Our lane 
goes steeply up hill, and we walk almost 
sideways in order not to lose any of the 
glorious view. 

Just at the top of the hill we come to 
an enchanted house which gives forth 
milk still warm, and apples; and we go 
along out into the melon patch and help 
select the musk melons that will taste so 
delicious the next morning. This is the 
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It is great. 
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first time we have really eaten musk 
melons. We have discarded cantaloupes. 

We start for home with our treasures. 
When we reach the lane the sun has just 
disappeared, leaving golden clouds as a 
legacy, and we stand and breathe in the 
perfumed air and watch the valley spread 
below us, and the river as it winds along, 
and the little island in the river, with 
just a white speck at one end that it seems 
absurd to call our tent, and we wonder 
why men build cities to live in. 

We go past the corn field that looks so 
cool and crisp and glossy, and down the 
lane, and as wé row over the river the 
first stars come out. Darkness will soon 
envelope us and our island. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

After necessities had been provided for, 
Teddy began to exercise his mechanical 
genius. There is a vast amount of pleas- 
use in making things that are to have-a 
real use, and yet have the charm of nov- 
elty about their manufacture. We miss 
little conveniences, and Teddy begins to 
plan to supply them. 

First, he digs a deep hole and buries 
all the broken glass and rubbish that can- 
not be burned. This was a legacy from 
our predecessors. Next he makes a fire- 
place. First comes the broad, flat stone 
several feet square, that he had appro-- 
priated (mentally) to this use the mo- 
ment he saw it. The front extends six 
inches beyond the fireplace proper, and 
makes a capital hot-plate rack. If there 
is one thing above another in camping 
out that Teddy loves, it is making the fire 
every morning. How the buttonwood 
bark does burn! 

Where shall we keep the ice? He makes 
a refrigerator. That goes into very short 
sentence, but a great deal of work lay 
behind the operation. First, to select a 
spot where the sun would not shine all 
day ; then to dig a deep hole (and digging 
is hard where so many roots have to be 
chopped away), and line the bottom with 
pebbles from the shore. Our third box 
was utilized for this chest. The middle 
boardinthe bottom knocked out, and slats 
nailed across the open space; then little 
wedges put round the inside edges of 
the bottom board—all this to insure 
drainage. The lid was the most complex 
arrangement. Two buttonwood crotches 
furnished the handles. The buttonwood 
twists itself into so many queer shapes, 
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Teddy would have had all sorts of rustic 
appliances if we had stayed there long 
enough. These were nailed on, and pieces 
of wood nailed round the side. Then the 
top was covered with sand and damp- 
ened, which made it so heavy that there 
was no danger of its blowing off, or of 
any of the small animals on the island 
being able to push it away. This served 
admirably for our water, milk and butter, 
and we left it behind us regretfully. 
A DAY IN CAMP. 

The first night we were on the island 
the trains wakened us at intervals, but 
after that they seemed 
companionable. It is 
amusing sometimes to 
hear the freight trains 
go along slowly and 
cautiously, for all the 
world like a crowd of 
angry, protesting hu- 
mans, as though they 
were scolding the en- 
gineer for not letting 
them go at full speed. 
Especially did this 
seem so, after a freight 
train had been side- 
tracked to let one of 
the brilliantly-lighted 
.and dashing passenger 
expresses pass. 

Teddy gets restless 
at six-thirty and gets 
up first. Being August, 
we have hazy mornings, but very little 
dew. The dried grass beneath our feet 
makes the best kind of a carpet. I get 
the breakfast very leisurely. There is no 
train to make; no watch need be consult- 
ed while Teddy eats; no paper to read; 
nothing that must be done at a certain 
time. We eat because we are hungry; we 
have our musk melons first, in front of 
tne fire. Soon the bacon and eggs and 
coffee are ready. How good it all is! 

Teddy goes into the forest to where 
a fallen tree lies and cuts the day’s supply 
of wood. Then he goes to the village for 
mail and whatever supplies we may need. 
meanwhile, I air all our belongings, 
brush out the tent with a broom of fresh- 
ly pulled twigs, and have everything in 
order by the time he returns—about an 
hour later. 

We have the constant whirr and chirp 
of insects ; birds are twittering and whis- 
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tling all around ; gaily colored butterflies 
fly past, then come back to inquire what 
new settlers have come into their domain: 
insect curiosity is very much like the hu- 
man variety, more diverting, perhaps, 
and certainly more easily disposed of if 
it becomes too troublesome. 

We did not bring wooden plates along, 
as we were advised to do, because we 
thought we should not enjoy eating off of 
them; consequently there are dishes to 
be washed three times a day. It is sur- 
prising what an effective dishpan a deep 
hole in the river makes, scalloped out of 





After the Thunderstorm. - 


hard mud; and how much cleaner the 
water is in small quantity than it looks 
in bulk. Shoals of minnows soon learn 
to watch for the dish-washing operation 
and scramble for the bread and fruit and 
vegetables that are thrown into the river. 
Teddy has put several stones and boards 
here for me. , 

Two turtles make their home under 
the exposed roots of the nearest tree. The 
boards upon which I stand to wash the 
dishes soon become the favorite idling 
place of two water snakes. It is discon- 
certing, only when it is sudden, to see a 
snake’s head peering forth from a board 
on which one is accustomed to stand. 
There is something fascinating about the 
bright attentive heads and the active 
red tongues; one really learns to watch 
for their coming—and going. They 
would not understand that the things I 
threw at them—sticks and stones—were 
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not like the eatables that I threw to the 
minnows. I soon grew accustomed to 
their being near. 

Teddy’s boat appears in the distance. 
The camp is in order, and when he ar- 
rives I am ready to join him in his plans 
for the day. 

Then dinner time comes, and we have 
a chicken that has been roasted by one of 
the village women, and our fresh vegeta- 
bles, and a musk melon for desert. We 
feel lazy for an hour after dinner and 
watch the camp fire—which we keep burn- 
ing more or less all the time. 

Then we get into the boat and row 
down the river. Beautiful camping places 
have been selected by other parties on the 
shore. We wonder whether they have 
the same sense of delightful freedom, of 
isolation, that we have. We feel as far 
away from civilization and its defects as if 
we were two thousand miles away from 
our native city, instead of twenty. 

Then we row around our island. The 
sun is getting low; it is time to go for the 
milk. This usually takes us an hour. 
When we return we have supper. We sit 
on the platform and watch the stars, or, 
if we feel like reading, we light our lamp 
and go into the tent; but early rising 
and an active day in the open air sends 
us to bed early. We watch the “eight- 
twenty” train go fleeting past. The sta- 
tion light half a mile away glimmers un- 
til the train has left; then it always stops 
suddenly. We go into our tent, make up 
our bed for the night, and sleep soundly 
until the early bird-calls awaken us to 
another day’s doings. 

THE THUNDERSTORM. 

During all our preliminary planning, 
Teddy reckoned on a thunderstorm with 
a certainty that seemed to me quite 
amusing. He evidently did not 
think that our camping ex- 
perience would be complete 
without it. When he raised 
the tent he braced it in the 
back with a ten-foot pole, 
to protect it from the wind 
that would accompany the 
storm. But if this should 
give way, he brought a lan- 
tern along that was to light 
us when the furious wind 
had blown down our tent. 

I did not dwell on the 
thunderstorm for my part; 
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and while I thought Teddy would be rath- 
er disappointed if it did not come, I was 
quite willing to dispense with it. 

About nine o’clock on the first night we 
camped out, the man from whom we had 
hired the boat came down to the island 
to exchange the one we had for another 
one. Thunderstorms were mentioned. 

“Hope you won’t have the experience 
one party here had. When it rains very 
hard the river rises and overflows this 
island. One party had to swim away,” 
and he rows away, whistling. Neither 
Teddy nor I can swim. 

A few days later a good-natured Irish- 
man asks us: “How long have you been 
camping on the isl- 
and?” Teddy tells 
him. “It’s nice,” he (| 
replies, “but I 
shouldn’t like to be on 
it during a thunder- 
storm.” 

It gets a little tire- 
some, this constant 
talk of thunderstorms. 
We do not bother 
about thunder- 
storms in the 
city. 

On Saturday 
afternoon, our 
fifth day out, 
we take some 
visitors who 
have spent 
the day with 
us, to the sta- 
tion, which ~~ 
is not more 


than half Pony 
a mile it : 
1. >> 
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away. As we go back to our boat, we 
notice that heavy clouds hang low over 
the island. It begins to lighten vividly. 
Shall we hurry and make the island be- 
fore the storm breaks, or shall we wait in 
the station until it is over? It begins to 
rain; we had better wait. So we sit in 
the station and watch the weather from 
the little windows. We wait for an hour 
while the lightning flashes, and it thun- 
ders as if the earth were being torn open; 
and the floods descend. 

When the rain nearly ceases to fall the 
prospect of our tent with the bright little 
coal-oil stove is so much cosier than the 
dismal station, that we get into our boat 
and pull rapidly to the island. We find 
everything in good order. It is cool and 
damp and still drizzling outside, but our 
little coal-oil stove soon makes everything 
warm and cosy inside. The canned 
baked beans that we brought along for 
just such a cool evening are soon ready. 
There is apple sauce, too, and sweet 
pickles, and musk melon, then some bon- 
bons. How foolish it would have been to 
stay in the village and go to the hotel for 
the night, as Teddy suggested. Why, the 
rain must be entirely over in a short time. 
Thunderstorms never last for more than 
an hour or two! 

But when we finish supper and peer out 
into the dark night, our words are more 
hopeful than our thoughts. What if it 
should settle into a steady one or two 
days’ rain? No, it must not do that. We 
are expecting company to-morrow, and 
it must be clear. 

We go inside and sit each on his side 
of the table. When we want things we 
have to hand them to each other; there 
is no room for walking around in the 
tent. The lamp has been lighted ever 
since we ate our supper, and now we get 
out our books, Teddy, The Adventurers, 
and I, The Gadfly. It is the first time we 
have really settled down to read since 
we have been away. We will only reada 
little while and then go to bed early, as 
we have done each night. What was that 
rumbling sound? Not blasting. Surely 
they are not blasting on a rainy Satur- 
day night. It cannot be th Did you 
see that light? Yes, there is no mistake 





about the thunder this time. Teddy’s 
thunderstorm has come at last. 
We read for an hour. Then Teddy 


goes out to see to the fastening of the 
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boat. He takes off the padlock, but fast- 
ens the chain very securely. The rain is 
coming down in sheets. At ten o'clock 
thereisasharp flash which makes my right 
hand tingle. It is followed by a burst of 
thunder, the loudest I ever heard. When 
we next look out of our little ventilation 
space, a bright glow fills the sky. Some 
farmer’s barn is burning, we surmise. It 
is not very far away. We can all but see 
the flames. 

Another hour passes. The rain still 
falls steadily. Teddy goes out with 
mackintosh and umbrella and bales out 
the boat, and gives an additional tug to 
the fastening. It must on no account 
float away without us. 

At twelve o’clock he tells me to go to 
bed. “Are you going?” I ask. “Pretty 
soon,” he says reassuringly ; “you go now, 
though.” “I'll go just-when you do,” I 
answer, and turn again to the poor Gad- 
fly. What would a mere thunderstorm 
have been to him! 

At one o'clock Teddy goes out again 
and bales out the boat. The thunder and 
lightning have not once ceased, but the 
rain is not coming down by bucketsful, 
as it was earlier. 

A soft splash on my head! Those 
wretched blue prints! The water has 
been collecting on them, and now drib- 
bles down. We put the couch in the dry 
place in the centre. Oh, there are more 
dribbles! Will this rain ever stop? Who 
ever heard of a thunderstorm lasting so 
long before? 

At two o’clock Teddy says the storm is 
over sufficiently for us to go to bed. 

Soon we are both sleeping soundly. In 
the morning we find that the rainfall of 
the previous night has been very heavy. 
The river has risen a foot, and our beau- 
tiful landing is completely covered. 

BREAKING CAMP. 

The time has come for us to think of 
going home once more. How lovely it 
has all been! The day that we had fixed 
upon to break camp is gorgeously clear 
and beautiful. Even the thunderstorm, 
now that it is a mere memory, seems only 
to have rounded out our camping experi- 
ence. 

We have lived with our eyes open as 
they have never been before. We discov- 
er facts and gather scientific data, and 
while our deductions would astonish 

* scientists, they interest us, and will set 
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us to some new studies when we get back 
to books. How tame book facts are be- 
side the living ones! 

No more little musk-melon boats to 
send out to sea, freighted with delicate 
corn husk sails, named and launched with 
all proper ceremony; what dainty color 
studies they made as they floated away 
down river! 

No more cool, still mornings and radi- 
ant sunsets. Our visitors always missed 
the loveliest parts of the day. 

Now we inust go away and leave it all 
—the weeds, the bugs, and stones, and 
water pets. 


THE PHANTOM LOON 


The Phantom Loon. 
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How we linger over the packing! How 
regretfully we look back as our boat 
pulls away from the landing for the last 
time! 

The men from the village who have 
been called upon to aid us in the matter 
of transportation and supplies mutter and 
scratch their heads. “I can’t understand 
how in the world you ever came to go 
to the island when there are so many 
good camping places along the shore near 
supplies and persons.” 

Oh, thou barbarians! canst thou not 
understand that that is why we went to 
the Island of Delight! 


OF LOUIS LAKE. 


A TROUTING INTERLUDE. 


By Frank H. Risteen. -— 


red oven of a sky we toiled through 

the still, dry woods where no rain 
had fallen for some weeks. It was early 
in the month of July, yet the roadside 
springs had all dried up, the little brooks 
had dwindled into scum-covered pools, 
and the big ones were sneaking down in 
pathetic diminution of volume through 
arid avenues of rocks on which the moss 
was yellowing. 

The trees seemed to bear the scorching 
breath of the drouth with better cheer 
than one would have thought, but the turf 
beneath was as tinder that waited but a 
careless spark to envelop the forest world 
in flames. 

The dust of the winding “portage” was 
brick-red—an odious, uncanny poudre that 
rose a few inches from the feet, and then 
sullenly fell back again. The horses, as 
they hauled the wooden-shod sled, per- 
spired at every step. From the small bird 
choristers that flitted from bough to bough 
came, forthe most part, uneasy twitterings. 
Only the white-throated thrush, perched 
high on his favorite tree, with his wild, 
free notes of music, rose superior to the 
spell of the ungracious season. 

On the whole, this drouth, this night- 
mare of the vegetable world, this realistic 
picture, was depressing. The drouth had 
one redeeming feature, though. It had 
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banished untold millions of black flies, 
mosquitoes and bitum-noseums to the lim- 
bo of the weird. That was truly laugh- 
able. For they had been waiting to meet 
us here since the days of Nineveh. 

On the morning of the third day we 
parted from our teamster at that “last 
barbaric outpost of civilization’”—a dil- 
apidated lumber camp—and strode for- 
ward through the unmarked woods. 
Lunching at a gushing spring, we climb- 
ed the slope of an overgrown hill called 
Shanaput. Old Henry, our guide and 
mentor, carried a pack that would have 
done credit to the immortal Bunyan; the 
tenderfoot guard modestly forbearing to 
excite him by competition. He plain- 
tively remarked as he settled down in the 
straps that “he was gettin’ a leetle mite 
shaky on his pins these days, and it took 
an eighty-pound pack to kinder stiddy 
him.” 

After the procession had filed over the 
wooded peak of Shanaput, and a little 
way down the western slope, the scene 
changed. The woods brightened upahead, 
there was a flicker of a flying fox across a 
sunny opening ; and suddenly we stood on 
the shores of Louis Lake, whose crystal 
waters shone like a gem in their emerald 
setting. 

Waiting for us on the shore—he, too, 
might have been waiting since Nineveh 
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for all the emotion he showed—was our 
Indian guide Sebattis. Henry, who knew 
a little pigeon-toed Milicete, greeted him: 

“Queh bug-wid-geo-nes.” (Well, you 
got here.) 

“Au-hauh.” ° 

Ten days before this, Sebattis, a Mili- 
cete from Quebec, who had never been 
in this country before and knew a few 
words only of the English tongue, was 
told by Henry, in words straight flung 
and plain, to go into Louis Lake and build 
us a bark canoe. This, for the Indian, 
meant traversing forty miles of unknown 
forest, first by a labyrinth of ancient log- 
ging roads to the Dungarvon stream, 
then by his wits where there was neither 
trail nor blaze. And, lo! here was Se- 
battis, standing before us like a statue of 
bronze, and at his feet, rocking gently in 
the mimic shore-swell of the lake, a brand 
new birch canoe. 

Sebattis had threaded the pathless for- 
est, erected his wigwam in the shade of a 
big rock, and in five days built this staunch 
and shapely craft, exactly as his forebears 
would have done in the days of Cham- 
plain. She was seventeen feet in length, 
thirty-two inches in width, built through- 
out with the widest and cleanest of sum- 
mer bark. Good cedar being scarce, the 
ribs were of fir, which Sebattis had man- 
aged to steam by a fashion of his own. 

To all our congratulations Sebattis on- 
ly grinned and said: “Yas, purty good, 
purty good,” then swung Henry’s bundle 
amidships, and in a jiffy, propelled by 
the Indian’s lifting stroke, we had reach- 
ed our camping ground at the foot of the 
lake. 

It was as handsome a mountain lake as 
one could wish to see—the water clear 
and cool, and the towering maples, beech- 
es, pines and birches that lined the shore 
mirrored vividly in its steel-blue depths. 
The lake was about a mile in average 
length by half a mile in width. The hot 
fingers of the drouth had been powerless 
to touch this woodland paradise. 

Our home for the next few days was 
to be at one of Henry’s trapping camps 
situated within a few rods of a sheltered 
cove at the foot of the lake. There was 
something bracing, and yet pathetic, in the 
thought of the sturdy old trapper inhab- 
iting these lonesome huts in the winter 
months, when all the forest world was 
white, and sallying forth day by day 
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through the trackless drifts in search of 
the otter, beaver, sable, mink, lynx, fisher 
and fox. 

Henry decided, upon mature consider- 
ation, to occupy the old camp with Se- 
battis, while another tent was pitched 
nearer the shore. This tent was the spe- 
cial care of Sebattis. He made us a birch 
bark table, canopied by a roof of hemlock 
from the rain and sun; he replenished 
our balsam beds with fresh boughs daily 
and kept a bountiful supply of wood on 
hand for the open fire at night. 

There was only one thing essentially 
the matter with Sebattis. If any liquid 
nourishment was left outside the tent 
when all hands turned in for the night, 
Sebattis was certain, later on, to develop 
symptoms of somnambulism. In the stilly 
hours near the dawn the redskin felt con- 
strained to arise and absorb the offend- 
ing fluid. Sebattis was a man of great 
physical strength, and a most active, will- 
ing worker. He could dissolve more fire- 
wood withhis axe in a given space of time 
than any man, red or white, I ever knew. 

His night walks never impaired his en- 
thusiasm for firewood in the morning. 
On the contrary, we soon learned to 
gauge with accuracy the effects of these 
nocturnal operations by the force and 
fury of his attacks on the forest in the 
morning. Whenever the trees seemed to 
be falling down on all sides of us, and 
their shattered trunks to be hurled with 
violence about our tentyard, it was an in- 
fallible sign that Sebattis had struck a 
“pay-streak” in the night. 

The Indian seldom spoke except in 
monosyllables, but the evening we ar- 
rived, as he sat before the blaze solemnly 
puffing his pipe, there was a trace of fear 
in his voice as he remarked: 

“Boys, dar’s one big ghost loon on dis 
lake. By tunders, I hear ’im call all time 
las’ week. Sartin, I look all roun’. By 
tunders, I can’t fin’ ’im ’t all.” 

While Sebattis was down to the spring, 
Fred declared: “Do you know, it has al- 
ways been one of my pet ambitions to 
shoot a loon. I have no compunctions 
whatever on the score of killing them, 
owing to the immense amount of fish they 
destroy, and there’s a kind of honor in it, 
too, they’re so mighty hard to hit.” 

“Well,” I said, “there’s a small lake 
just west of this that I guess Sebattis 
knows nothing about. Probably that’s © 





























where this phantom loon of his is hang- 
ing out. I should think we might be able 
to reach his necktie with these sweet lit- 
tle 22s.” 

In addition to the birch canoe, there 
floated in the cove a venerable raft, or 
ram-cat, which Henry had been using for 
some years. Next morning before Fred 
and I turned out, the guides poled the 
ram-cat up the lake, with intent to return 
to the Dungarvon camp to bring up a 
load of supplies. To Fred and I was 
left the care of the camp for the day. 
Henry said in parting that if we wanted 
fish, the cove was as good a chance as 
any. 

The men made such an early start that 
the sky was only beginning to exchange 
the blue-black of night for the sapphire 
of the dawn, and a few stars were still 
pulsing in the zenith as we heard the 
poles thudding up the shore. 

When we launched the bark the East 
was paling rapidly, the lakeside air was 
chill and little wisps of vapor streaked 
the water everywhere. Across the lake 
the music of the whip-poor-wills, shyest 
of feathered vocalists, still smote the 
brooding air in a wild confusion of echo- 
ing notes. 

At the first cast of Fred’s dainty six- 
ounce rod, all sights and sounds of the 
morning resolved themselves into the 
nebulous background of a truly thrilling 
drama. A gallant warrior trout arose 
from the depths of the cove, opened a pair 
of jaws that would have taken in a bar of 
soap,and dove with a resounding splurge. 
The sensation of wonder as we see it de- 
picted in the comic papers of the day is 
mild compared with the wild expression 
that possessed my Frederic’s comely face. 
All this time the tip of the rod was un- 
der water, and the reel whizzing from the 
masterful tugs of the big trout. Fred 
braced up then and applied the butt, and 
the fight commenced in earnest. It lasted 
without intermission until the quarry was 
brought to net. The fish weighed exact- 
ly three pounds, and Fred held him up, 
measured him, and admired him again 
and again with unmitigated joy. Finally 
I suggested. 

“Well, better not lose time, old man. 
You might get another.” 

“What? Like this?” 

“Au-hauh.” 

Fred smiled incredulously as he deftly 
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cast the fly with an overhand fling to the 
far side of the cove. Instantly the water 
was lashed by a lusty tail, the reel shriek- 
ed joyously, and round No. 2 began. And 
so it was to the end of the chapter. At 
every cast of the fly from one to a dozen 
of these noble-minded fish went for it, 
those who missed it returning politely to 
the bottom and fanning themselves for 
the next heat. 

It was just that way all the time we 
were at Louis Lake. We caught hundreds 
of these big trout and returned them to 
the water. Fly, pork, fish or worm—all 
bait looked alike to them. They were no 
giddy aquarium pets, but first cousins to 
the Dam Leapers of the Winnebago! The 
water boiled the moment the hook touched 
the surface, and in sunny weather there 
was always to be seen on the bottom the 
same wistful, open-eyed procession of dis- 
appointed ones. 

None of these trout weighed less than 
a pound ; the largest weighed a trifle over 
four pounds. And Henry had told us 
this wasn’t really a good lake for trout! 
At Burtt Lake, Jack’s Lake, Holmes’ and 
other lakes, trout of six and seven pounds 
were numerous, and he would show us 
soon a pool at the mouth of the North 
Pole branch of the Little-Sou-West, 
where it was no trick to hook thirty sal- 
mon in a day. 

Dinner was followed by a reminiscent 
pipe—and then we proceeded to look up 
the lair of the big ghost loon, of which 
Sebattis spoke. Taking the trail that led 
westward from the camp, a walk of half a 
mile brought us to a small marshy lake. 
Here we sighted at once a fine specimen 
of a loon and turned lose our rifles, from 
the shore. Every time the loon showed 
his head both little guns ctacked, and 
dewn he went. As his education im- 
proved, he ceased to wait for the rifle, but 
came up with a panicky “How,” and dove 
instanter. He was plainly losing wind by 
lis efforts. 

The trouble was, the range was too 
great for the little guns, and the loon 
made his somersault with such celerity 
that it was impossible to get a decent 
bead on him. Fortunately, we found an 
aged ram-cat on the grassy shore, and 
when Fred had poled this out and an- 
chored in the middle of the lake, while I 
manned the shore, the loon began to look 
like ours. The game became exciting. 
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Often the spatter of the little bullet was 
lost in the splash of the loon. The latter 
now barked like a scared dog every time 
he rose. Nevertheless, our scheme didn’t 
seem to work. The loon was out of ef- 
fective range, so far as the shore battery 
vas concerned. Moreover, he had a fes- 
tive habit of coming up behind Fred, and 
diving before the latter could wear ship. 

“T say, old man,” Fred yelled, “you’ve 
got to come out here and man the port 
battery of this craft. The loon has too 
much speed for me.” 

After I had boarded the ram-cat we 
were able to give the loon one battery or 
the other whenever he appeared. The dis- 
tances he traveled under water were sim- 
ply amazing. In three seconds he some- 
times went over a hundred yards! Once 
he passed close to the ram-cat, a few feet 
under the surface, fairly churning the 
water to foam in his frantic flight. 

Shortly after this Fred caught the big 
bird with a shot fair in the neck, and he 
flattened out in the water. We poled up 
leisurely and hoisted him on the raft. It 
was just then that Fred’s superhuman 
power of expression in the line of im- 
promptu amazement reached a climax, 
for on jibing the ram-cat for shore, he 
suddenly descried another big loon not 
fifty yards away, which propounded an 
emphatic “How,” and dove like a shot. 

The marvelous feats performed by loon 
No. I were now made plain. There had 
been two loons in the lake all the time, 
but as they had never both come to the 
surface at precisely the same moment, we 
had supposed there was only one. We 
had really been peppering two loons for 
the past half-hour. Our united energies 





were now devoted to loon No. 2, which 
soon succumbed to a shot abaft the bread- 
room, from the port battery. 

As Henry and Sebattis, in the cool 
shades of evening, tramped wearily up 
from the landing, Fred casually re- 
marked : “Henry, wonder if there would 
be any chance now of knocking over a 
loon or two around here? I'd like 
mighty well to take out a couple of good 
skins and have them mounted.” 

“Oh,” said Henry, “you might shoot 
from now till kingdom come before you'd 
hit a loon with a rifle on one of these 
lakes. I’ve knocked around here for 
twenty-five years, and I never got one 
yet. Besides, I chased them all out of here 
last spring and destroyed their nests.” 

Just then the veteran woodsman raised 
his eyes to the door of his wigwam, 
where our two handsome trophies were 
hanging, resplendent in. their glossy coats 
of white and blue. He glanced at Fred, 
and then at me reproachfully, but uttered 
never a word. 

Not so, Sebattis. As soon as he beheld 
the birds he gave vent to a gurgling cry 
or horror and dropped his pack, inci- 
dentally mingling three bottles of mus- 
tard pickles with a roll of Fred’s finest 
underwear. “Aug-wim we-gah-stooks!” 
(Oh, the’ ghost loon!) he shouted, and 
rushed down the path to the landing. 

Fred’s roars of laughter soon restored 
his pluck, and later in the night we heard 
Sebattis laughing softly to himself. He 
must have had a very severe attack of 
somnabulism shortly after this, for in 
the early dawn, in the cold light of the 
sunless sky, he arose and fell upon the 
trees like a demon of destruction. 
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to the outlet of Lake Ontario, 
stretches a continuous waterway of 

more than eleven hundred miles, with a 
maximum breadth of one hundred and 
five miles, in Lake Huron. This is all open 
water, with the exception of sixty miles 
through the St. Clair and Detroit rivers, 
between lakes Huron and Erie, and some 
thirty miles through the Welland Canal, 
which cuts the narrow peninsula dividing 
Lake Erie from Lake Ontario. The maxi- 
mum depth varies from 275 to 1,000 feet. 
As Lake Superior does not boast a 
yacht club, its vast expanse has not been 
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included in this purview, but the enthusi- . 


astic cruiser may, if he so desire, add to 
his itinerary the 60,000 or 70,000 square 
miles of water covered by that lake and 
the Georgian Bay. 

These arid facts are given simply to 
show that should yachting not flourish 
between the Chicago River and the Thou- 
sand Islands, it is not from lack of water. 
And water, so a well-known commodore 
informs me, when intelligently blended 
with other components, is absolutely es- 
sential to a proper enjoyment of the sport. 

The people of the cities on the Great 
Lakes have an environment conducive to 
maritime development; and the marvel- 
lous growth of inland shipping in the past 
ten years witnesses that, commercially, the 
middle west has been fully alive to its op- 
portunities. The volume of tonnage pass- 
ing through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, 
in a season is greater than that of any 
waterway in the world, and vastly in ex- 
cess of the tonnage of the famous Suez 
Canal. 
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At the first blush this seems to have lit- 
tle bearing upon yachting. The 7,000-ton 
freighter is a very distant relative of the 
jaunty steam yacht, yet the development 
of commercial shipping has an apprecia- 
ble effect upon the growth of shipping for 
pleasure only. A maritime nation is a 
yachting nation. People accustomed to 
the sight of ships and habituated to water 
travel, take great interest in everything 
pertaining to the sea. The spirit of the 
old Vikings is latent in most of the Anglo- 
Saxon family, and needs but suitable en- 
vironment to germinate. 

Yachting, as an organized sport, had its 
inception about halfacentury ago. Pleas- 
ure craft there were before then, and pos- 
sibly races between single boats, but no 
organizations with fixed rules such as we 
have to-day, and as the communities on 
the shores of the lakes were only in the 
formative period fifty years ago, we could 
hardly expect much interest in a sport, 
which, more than all others, demands leis- 
ureand money,among a people-possessing 
neither the one nor the other. Fifty years, 
however, have worked many changes. The 
oldest and largest yachting organization 
on the Great Lakes is the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club, of Toronto, Canada, founded 
in 1852. The membership at the present 
time is slightly in excess of 800. The club 
has waxed fat in the forty-eight years 
which have passed since. Dr. Hodder, 
Major McGrath, J. J. Arnold, and a few 
others, made a modest beginning, but, like 
the faithful Adam, time has not shorn it 
of its virility. The club maintains a town 
home on the city side of Toronto Bay, and 
a second house beautifully situated among 
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shady trees on the island which forms the 
natural breakwater of the harbor. The 
fleet is large and of excellent quality for 
either cruising or racing. 

The ambitious city of Hamilton boasts 
two clubs — the Royal Hamilton and the 
Victoria—both flourishing organizations. 
Hamilton has a splendid natural harbor 
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especially well adapted for small boat sail- 
ing, and this has tended to build up the 
sport among the younger element. 

Canada has, also, a strong club in the 
venerable city of Kingston, noted for its 
good sailors. Yachting all along the Can- 
adian shore is “fashionable,” and, conse- 
quently, flourishing. What fashion ap- 
proves thrives. Were it the correct thing 
to own a yellow dog, we would have yel- 
low dog clubs in every hamlet, each with 
a waiting list a yard long. 

The year 1886 was made more or iess 

memorable by the founding of the Roch- 
ester (N.Y.) Yacht Club, an aggressive 
organization with a decided taste for rac- 
ing, owning a commodious house on the 
Genessee River, and a fleet of fifty-eight 
boats. 
‘ The Oswego Yacht Club shares with 
Rochester the burden of carrying the 
Stars and Stripes to the front at the an- 
nual meetings of the Lake Yacht Racing 
Association. They have some excellent 
sailors at Oswego, and a respectable list 
of boats. 

Upon Lake Erie, there are clubs at Buf- 


falo, Cleveland, Toledo, Erie and Sandus- 
ky—all doing well, and holding every year 
a regatta at Put-in-Bay, which is always 
well attended. 

Sandusky seems entitled to the distinc- 
tion of being one of the yachting pion- 
eers. The Sandusky boats, Mist, Witch 
and Winona, were in the habit of carrying 
off nearly every prize in 
sight in their day, which 
was somewhere between 
1856 and 1861. The 
yachting men there went 
to sleep for many sea- 
sons, content with past 
glories, but the interest 
has revived during the 
last few years. 

The Erie Yacht Club 
is the youngest on the 
lake, having been form- 
ed in 1896. There has 
never been any real 
yachting at Erie, but 
there must be a heredi- 
tary seafaring strain in 
the old town which 
should make sailing 
popular. It was at this 
port Commodore Perry 
built, equipped and 
manned his fleet in 1812 or 1813. From 
Erie, he sailed to the immortal encounter 
which earned for him a place among the 
nation’s heroes, and at Erie the bones of 
his old flagship, Niagara, rest peacefully 
on the bottom of Misery Bay. 

The tars of Detroit have two organiza- 
tions — the Detroit Boat Club and the 
Citizens’ Yachting Association, the latter 
formed by merging the old Detroit Yacht 
Club and the Michigan Yacht Club. __ 

The Detroit Boat Club, as its name im- 
plies, was originally an oarsman’s organi- 
zation; the yachting feature has grown 
gradually. The club was founded in 1839, 
and is, I believe, the oldest aquatic club 
on the chain of lakes. Had yachting been 
a feature from the first, the club would 
antedate any other yacht club by many 
years. It has a very handsome home on 
Belle Isle, an island in the river opposite 
Detroit. 

The Detroit boats are sailed principal- 
ly upon Lake St. Clair, a broad, shallow 
sheet of water formed by the widening of 
the river of the same name; but they are 
usually well in evidence at the Put-in-Bay 
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regattas of the Interlake Yachting Asso- 
ciation. 

On Lake Michigan there are a number 
of very creditable organizations. The Chi- 
cago, Columbia and Jackson Park clubs, 
all of Chicago, and the Milwaukee, She- 
boygan, Green Bay, Little Traverse Bay 
and Grand Rapids clubs, at the ports thus 
named. 

The oldest of them is the Chicago 
Yacht Club, founded in 1875. The club 
owns a ufique building, modeled after an 
ancient galleon, but as the membership 
has outgrown the present accommoda- 
tions, plans are making for a new house 
to cost in the neighborhood of $25,000. 
The club fleet is composed principally of 
large boats, seven of the number meas- 
uring over fifty feet racing length. 

The Columbia Club has a large fleet, 
especially strong in the classes below 
twenty-five feet, and a new club-house 
has just been completed. 

Itisvery lamentable, however, that Chi- 
cago should, when her wealth and popu- 
lation is considered, be so far behind 
other lake cities in yachting matters. 

Not that the number 
or quality of the boats 
is insignificant, but with 
a population equal, or in 
excess of, all the cities 
on Lake Ontario or Lake 
Erie combined, one nat- 
urally looks for plethoric 
rosters of both men and 
yachts. The truth is, 
there are at least two 
clubs on the lakes, each 
with a membership larg- 
er than that of the three 
Chicago clubs combined. 
I do not think this con- 
dition will exist for any 
great length of time. The 
sport seems now to be 
in the hands of the right 
people, who are going 
about the matter in the 
right way to popularize 
it, and the increased interest is apparent. 

The Milwaukee Club has a large mem- 
bership and excellent quarters overlook- 
ing the splendid artificial harbor. The 
fleet is far from what it should be, but 
this will be remedied in time, probably. 

To sum up, there are some twenty-two 
clubs on the lakes, with a membership of 
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about 5,500, and possibly 600 to 700 
yachts of all sizes. 

The clubs on Lake Michigan belong 
to the Lake Michigan Yachting Associa- 
tion; those in Detroit and upon Lake 
Erie to the Interlake Yachting Associa- 
tion, and those on Lake Ontario to the 
Lake Yacht Racing Union. 

These organizations are again consoli- 
dated into the Yacht Racing Union of the 
Great Lakes. Each association sends 
three delegates to the central body, and 
these delegates are known as the Council. 
The president of the Council for the cur- 
rent year is Mr. Chas. E. Kramer, of Chi- 
cago, who was secretary of the Chicago 
Yacht Club a quarter of a century ago. 
The serious business of Mr. Kramer’s 
life is making post prandial speeches and 
attending yacht club meetings. As a 
recreation he practices maritime law. 
The secretary is the inimitable J. Edmund 
Burroughs, of Rochester, N. Y., known 
far and wide as the gentleman who 
walked the mast of the old Madge from 
the hounds to the deck. The Madge was 
heeled so far over at the time, that he 
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could not get in any other way, and he 
had become tired of sitting in the rag- 
ing surge. 

At present the rules are practically uni- 
form on all the lakes, but a local associa- 
tion is privileged to make rules for its 
own members, irrespective of the central 
body. 
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The system of measurement now in 
force is the well-known girth rule, 
LWLAB+75G+%V S.A. 


> 


in which 
L.W.L. = Load water line. 
B. = Beam at its greatest point. 
G. = Girth. 
S.A. = Sail area. 


Girth is the length of a line drawn 
around the immersed surface of a hull 
from water-line to water-line at a point 
six-tenths of the distance between the 
fore-and-aft ends of the water-line meas- 
uring from the forward end. 

For centreboard boats the girth is taken 
around the hull as above, and to this is 
added twice the distance between the 
underside of the keel and the centre of 
area of the board. The centreboard must 
not be ballasted except to overcome flot- 
ation, ballasted boards, or those made of 
metal, if they weigh more than an oak 
board two inches thick of the same super- 
ficial area, are measured as fixed keels. 

This rule has practically been tried only 
one season, but the test given last year, 
when six challenging and six defending 
yachts were built for the trial races, pre- 
ceding the contest for Canada’s Cup, 
crowded much experience into a limited 
time. On the whole, the rule worked 
satisfactorily, especially in the direction 
of equalizing the elements of speed in 
divers types. It is not productive of such 
a large-bodied boat as the 35 per cent. 
midship section rule which preceded it, 
but it seems to make a fast craft with 
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body enough to permit as fair accommo- 
dations as a rational man would look for 
in a boat intended primarily for speed. 

These trial races demonstrated that a 
very undesirable craft could be built un- 
der the girth rule, but the fact remains 
that of the twelve built, the three (Gene- 
see, Beaver, Minota) which undoubtedly 
stood first, second and third in point of 
speed, were all good, wholesome boats, 
built on sane lines. 

The end of racing is to win. Ifa rule 
be so framed that an honest boat stands 
a fair chance of winning, then honest 
boats will be built and the sport be the 
gainer. After all, is not speed the result 
of a careful balance between all elements 
rather than an exaggeration of any one? 

In order to build up a fleet of sub- 
stantial seaworthy yachts, the Yacht Rac- 
ing Union, three years 
ago, adopted a table of 
scantling setting forth 
in detail dimensions of 
the stem, sternpost, keel, 
keelson, frames, floors, 
clamp, bilge, stringer, 
deck beams and plank- 
ing for each class. All 
boats constructed since 
the adoption of this ta- 
ble, to be eligible to As- 
sociation regattas, must 
be built in accordance 
therewith. This was a 
decided step in the right 
direction, and its wis- 
dom will be clearly ap- 
parent as time goes on. 

During the summer 











season the lakes are comparatively free 
from destructive storms. Of course, 
fierce squalls are not unusual (what body 
of water is free from them?), but their 
duration is short, and, as a general thing, 
their coming may be seen in ample time. 

Any well-built, ballasted yacht may 
cruise all summer with perfect safety, pro- 
vided that insanity does not develop in the 
skipper. When the wind blows fresh it 
kicks up a short, steep sea which makes 
the berth of the lookout forward rather 
damp, and if the wind happens to have 
been blowing strongly in another part of 
the lake, we sometimes have a heavy 
ground swell. 

Upon Lake Michigan a heavy blow 
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centreboard is a necessity. I never could 
become very enthusiastic over the type, 
but the world would be deadly monot- 
onous if we all thought alike. 

Since the first club burgee was hoisted 
the lake yachtsmen have fought out hun- 
dreds of friendly contests with boats of 
every conceivable design. Deep English 
cutters—planks on edge—have been tried 
out against beamy sand-baggers; com- 
promise centreboard boats have met’ fin 
keels ; cutters of diverging lines have met 
each other. Every successful yacht on 
salt water has had its prototype upon the 
inland seas, and many have been floated 
which were never dreamed of in old Nep- 
tune’s philosophy. On these waters, in 





Milwaukee Y.C. House. 


from the northeast brings down a vicious 
sea which is liable to seriously strain a 
vessel not well put together. 

For anything except afternoon sailing, 
the best kind of boat on the lakes is one 
with good freeboard, beam and outside 
lead. The cutter and schooner are prob- 
ably the most desirable types—the cutter 
is, in fact, the predominant type on lakes 
Ontario and Michigan. The fin keels also 
have shown themselves excellent sea boats 
when well built. Some of them have 
passed safely and easily through tremen- 
dous weather. 

Upon Lake Erie boats do not run so 
much to fixed keel; probably owing to 
local conditions, the centreboard sloop is 
very popular at Detroit—of course, the 





fact, American and English designers 
have had their best opportunity to study 
and adopt what was desirable inthe prod- 
uct of the other. 

This has followed, naturally, through 
the presence of a large Canadian yachting 
interest on one side of Lake Ontario look- 
ing to England for designing talént, and 
of an American contingent on the oppo- 
site shore enlisting the services of the 
naval architects of our own country. 

In the earlier days, McGiehan, of New 
York, was one of the more prominent 
American designers, and contemporary 
with him was A. G. Cuthbert, of Coburg, 
Ont., who built Atalanta and Countess of 
Dufferin, which made very unsuccessful 
attempts to “lift” the America’s Cup. It 
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may be remarked in passing, that other 
designers of great reputation, and with 
far better financial backing than old Capt. 
Cuthbert ever dreamed of, have failed in 
the same way. 

Following Cuthbert and McGiehan, 
came a remarkable series of high-class 
yachts from designers of the modern 
school. The late Edward Burgess sent 
Merle and Vilueth, both successful, but 
the former particularly so. Wm. Fife, 
Jr., the designer of Shamrock, contrib- 
uted Zelma, Yama and Canada. The 
yacht last named defeated Vencedor, of 
Chicago, a Poeckel design, for an inter- 
national lake trophy in 1896. This trophy 
is now known as Canada’s Cup. Watson, 
the designer of the Valkyries, who will 
design the new challenger for Sir Thomas 
Lipton, sent many years since Verve I.and 
Verve II., and later on that splendid cut: 
ter, Vreda. Cary-Smith is known through 
the sloop Cinderella, and schooners Clo- 
rita and Sallie. Last year, Arthur Payne, 
of Southampton, who designed, I believe, 
the successful English cutters Saint and 
Penitent, sent the lines of the graceful 
cutter Beaver, the defeated defender of 
Canada’s Cup, while Hanley, of Quincy 
Point, Mass., had the victorious chal- 
lenger in Genesee, undoubtedly the fast- 
est 35-footer on fresh water, if not in the 
country. 

There is one challenge cup on the 
Great Lakes which is truly international 
in a broad sense. This is Canada’s Cup, 
previously referred to. The cup had its 
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origin in 1896, when E. C. Berriman, 
through the Lincoln Park Y. C. of Chi- 
cago, challenged the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club of Toronto to a match race 
between two boats in the 45-foot class. 

The challenge was accepted, and the 
contestants, Vencedor and Canada, met 
upon neutral waters at Put-in-Bay, Like 
Erie. For this match the Toledo Inter- 
national Yacht Race Association donated 
a handsome sterling silver trophy, de- 
signed by Tiffany. The cup bears the 
emblematic figures of the eagle and the 
lion, and is artistic in conception and exe- 
cution. 

The match was decided in favor of 
Canada. 

The owners of Canada, afterward, by 
deed of gift, transferred the cup to the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club, to be held as 
a perpetual international challenge trophy. 

In 1899 the Chicago Yacht Club chal- 
lenged, selecting the Rochester yacht 
Genesee after a series of trial races. The 
holders defended with the cutter Beaver, 
choosing her after a number of trials, 
in which six boats competed. Genesee 
won in three magnificent races, and the 
cup is now in Chicago. The two contests 
which have taken place for this trophy 
have been the cause of some remarkable 
boats being built, and the future contests, 
for contests there will be, as the Canad- 
ians are too good sportsmen to let mat- 
ters rest as they are, will of necessity 
bring out the highest skill of American 
and English designers. 

There is yet another 
the Fisher Cup, which 
originated in Chicago 
in: 1882, and has been 
the cause of much ex- 
citing racing, but it is 
open to yachts belong- 
ing to the Lake Yacht 
Racing Association 
only, so that the ccn- 
tests are limited to 
clubs on Lake On- 
tario. 

It is the misfortune 
of the lake yachtsmen 
to have ports of call 
very far apart. Our 
shores are not indent- 
ed by harbors, nor en- 
livened by summer re- 
sorts every few miles. 










It is this feature, more than any other, 
which has whitened the waters of Long 
Island Sound and the Massachusetts 
coast with sails. 

This stimulus we shall never have, but 


sports, there are still those who 
believe that lawn tennis has not 
progressed, and startling as the statement 
may appear, Dr. James Dwight declared 
to me within the last few months that 
“Both Sears and I are perfectly sure 
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so long as the free winds blow in the halls 
of heaven and the blue waters dance in 
the summer sun, we shall not lack for 
men who appreciate the witchery of the 
deep. 


THE PROGRESS OF LAWN TENNIS. 


By J. Parmly Paret. 


certainty of return, their speed and their 
control of the ball. Pettit, the veteran pro- 
fessional, who played so often with all of 
the best of the early American masters, 
declared only a few seasons back that he 
did not believe any of the old-time ex- 
perts of the days of Sears and Dwight 

could live in the speed of to- 








“ Malcolm D. Whitman Making a Back-Hand Pass. 


that W. Renshaw would have beaten 
Wrenn at Newport in 1897, if he had 
been what he was fifteen years ago.” On 
the other side of the question, however, 
we have the opinions from excellent au- 
thorities, and the modern writers abroad, 
as well as those on this side of the ocean, 
almost unanimously agree that modern 
players have materially increased their 











day, nor could they make any 
headway against the aggres- 
sive volleying tactics of recent 
years. 

The volley is far from a new 
stroke, but all of the progress 
of the game during the last 
eight or ten years has been in 
its development. We have 
learned to hit the ball faster off 
the ground, and perhaps a little 
more accurately than former 
experts at the game, but no 
new use of the ground-stroke 
has yet been invented, as in the 
case of the volley. Recent suc- 
cesses abroad by ground-stroke 
players, most notably A. W. 
Gore and S. H. Smith have em- 
boldened the followers of that 
style of play to believe that vol- 
leying has reached its limit and 
that better ground-strokes are 
again undergoing improvement 
that will once more eclipse the 
net-players. 

In this country we have no 
parallel for this success. Vol- 
leying hasbeen consistently tri- 
umphant for some years, and the closest 
students of the game on both sides of the 
ocean believe that this is due to the differ- 
ence in volleying methods that are com- 
mon abroad from those most successful 
here. R. F. Doherty, Dr. J. Pim, W. 
Baddeley, and a few other English lead- 
ers of recent years, volley from almost 
as close to the net as do the successful 
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W. Gordon Parker.—End of his Forehand Drive. 




















Whitman Waiting for the Service. 





American experts, and their superiority 
over the ground-stroke players abroad 
has been most consistent. It is the En- 
glish players, who hang back near the ser- 
vice-line and volley underhand, that are 
beaten by ground-strokes; and it is not 
surprising that they are defeated. 

All volleyed strokes are used for attack 
and should, therefore, be struck down- 
ward in order to increase their aggressive- 
ness. To do this, the ball must be taken 
before it begins to drop, in order to play 
it while still above the level of the net, 
and this is impossible with most low balls 
from near the service-line. Hence, the 
attack of the volleyer, if he stands so far 
back, is materially weaker, because the 
ball must be struck under with a lifting 
motion to be raised over the net, and slow 
enough to fall again on the other side 
before the boundary of the court is 
reached. Opposed by a volleyer of this 
type, the ground-stroke player finds a 
much weakened attack against him, and 
continues patiently at his own methods 
of play until they succeed. 

The newer school of American volley- 
ing requires the player to come in very 
close to the net, always well inside of 
the service-line, and attack aggressively 
with downward strokes. In modern lawn 
tennis this is the winning position, and; 
with the opponent at the base-line, the 
tacticly correct position from which to 
kill the ball. 

Volleying alone, however, is almost as 
useless as ground-strokes without the 
ability to volley. It requires an even de- 
velopment of skill to make the high-grade 
expert, and the knowledge of when to 
come in and use a volleyed stroke to kill 
the ball; and how to get in safely to this 
position is the highest skill in the game, 
as we know it to-day. There are hosts 
of players who can make a good volley 
if they can reach the ball, and others 
whose ground-strokes are excellent ; there 
are few who combine the two qualities 
with the cardinal virtue of good judg- 
ment in their use. 

The weakness of one-sided develop- 
ment is sometimes carried to fatal excess ; 
men of a single stroke are easily beaten 
by forcing their weak sides, and “heady” 
players soon discover the weakness of an 
opponent and make good use of it. This 
ability to force the weak spots is used to 
a wonderful extent by the famous Doher- 





















ty brothers, and to it is due much of their 
success in doubles. Opposed by such a 
team as Hillyard and Smith, for instance, 
as they were at Wimbledon a few years 
ago, they soon opened up spots on the 
court where the ball could be placed for 
clean-earned aces, by forcing Smith’s 
back-hand side. 

For some years there has been in Am- 
erica a school of players of a most brilliant 
type, and their successes have caused 
their style of play to become generally 
looked upon as our national type. Such 
men as Larned, Hobart, Hovey, and the 
newest recruit, Davis, sacrifice everything 
for brilliancy, and their impetuous style 
requires that the ball must be killed 
quickly and at all hazards. The remark- 
able success of Goodbody, the English ex- 
pert, at Newport in 1894, opened up a 
new school of play among the experts on 
this side of the ocean. To be sure, Wrenn 
had already progressed somewhat along 
the same lines as Goodbody, and his de- 
feat of the challenging visitor was due 
largely to his greater skill at the same 
style of play. But the foreigner’s con- 
sistent success suggested a new line of 
thought to the more studious of Ameri- 
can players, and some of them began to 
wonder if, after all, the better player was 
notthe man who made the fewer mistakes, 
instead of the man who made the greatest 
number of “kills.” 

Goodbody, it will be remembered, beat 
Hobart, Larned and Hovey, each in five 
sets, on successive days at Newport, only 
to finally succumb in the challenge match 
to the American champion, Wrenn. 
Against Hobart and Larned, then the 
“high priests” of the erratic brilliant 
school, Goodbody earned less than one- 
fifth of the points credited to him, because 
his opponents gave him over four-fifths 
in errors; while, on the other hand, each 
of the Americans earned nearly half his 
points on “passes,” because Goodbody 
made so few errors. Yet the foreigner, 
not the American, was the winner in each 
case, and it was apparent that the table 
of “earned points” did not indicate the 
better player after all. 

Gradually, but slowly, this fallacy of 
the superiority of brilliant play is being 
realized by the American players, and the 
younger generation is learning some of 
the secrets of English success at the 
game—the certainty of play that permits 
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William A. Larned Returning a Ball Back-Handed. 








Robert D. Wrenn, Ready for Attack. 
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so few errors—and those who have com- 
bined with this the aggressive American 
method of volleying, are the leaders in the 
new school which is destined, I am confi- 
dent, to furnish our champions of the 
future. They are the players who have 
learned to use what has become known as 
the “forcing stroke.” 

, These two styles of play, as shown by 
exponents of the brilliant and the forc- 
ing school, were first strongly contrast- 
ed in Larned and Wrenn, the greatest 
types we have had. The standard of 
play shown by them in 1897, when they 
beat the crack English players over here 
so many times, was the high-water mark 
in American lawn tennis. We certainly 
had no such players before their day, 
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every point he wins shows it. He hazards 
everything on one brilliant stroke that 
must end all further resistance ; he stands 
or falls by his attempt, often from an al- 
most impossible position and sometimes 
nearly hopeless, to hit the ball so fast or 
so close to a distant line of the court that 
the opponent cannot return it. On the 
other hand, the forcing player never goes 
to such extremes. He must be reasonably 
certain of the success of any stroke be- 
fore he undertakes it. If he is in diffi- 
culties he always has a lob ready to help 
him out, and he uses only as much speed 
or margin as is necessary to keep the ball 
away from his antagonist. His creed is 
never to kill a difficult ball, and never to 
miss an easy kill. 








An English Championship Match’at Wimbledon. 


and I do not believe any of the newer 
men (barring occasional streaks of er- 
ratic brilliancy on the part of Davis) are 
equal to what Larned and Wrenn were 
three years ago. Larned returned to the 
game last season, but badly out of form, 
and those who drew the inference from 
his defeat that the younger men of to-day 
had improved over the former champion- 
ship standard within the last two years, 
were misled, I think, by the older player’s 
physical weakness. 

In contrasting these two American 
styles of play, as represented by our 
greatest masters, it is not surprising that 
few people, even initiated players them- 
selves, appreciate the skill of the forcing 
type. That of the brilliant player is all 
on the surface; the last stroke of nearly 


Doherty Brothers vs. Hillyard and Smith. 


Our greatest American tournament 
players, the most consistent winners, are 
those who have used this forcing method 
of play, but their skill is hidden so far 
beneath the surface, that it is seldom un- 
derstood or appreciated. Nothing can 
be more beautiful to watch than the easy, 
graceful, brilliant strokes of Larned or 
Hovey, but the awkward, painstaking cf- 
forts of Wrenn or Wright make up in 
effectiveness far more than they lose in 
ease. For this type of player, it is the 
everlasting energy, the persistent aggress- 
iveness that wins success, and it can be 
seen in every line of Wrenn’s body when 
he is in action. He carries his weight 
low so as to be able to stop and turn, or 
change direction quickly ; his legs spread 
wide apart so as to get a firmer base to 
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work on, and his 
racket always bal- 
anced in his hand 
ready for the next 
stroke. His attack 
begins with his 
first stroke, and 
from that to the 
last, he continues 
the persistent ag- 
gressive play that 
must soon force an 
opening for a sure 
kill. 

Wright has fol- 
lowed much in 
Wrenn’s footsteps, 
and one can see all 
of the same char- 
acteristics in his 
style of play. 
There are others, 
too, who have 
adopted Wrenn’s 
style with success, 
and it must be only 
a question of time 
before that method 
of play will ultimately raise the standards 
of American lawn tennis above that 
which our brilliant exponents of the game 
have established for us 

A brief glance at the records of the 
championship tournaments should prove 
a wholesome object lesson for those who 
would play lawn tennis to win. Larned, 
the greatest of the brilliant players, in six 
successive years’ struggle for the cham- 
pionship (1892-97), was beaten four 
times in the finals and twice in the semi- 
finals, although in each one of those six 
years he was thought to be as strong as 
any other championship candidate, and 
generally stronger. In the two years 
that followed Larned’s last appearance 
(1898-99), too, the loser in the finals 
each time was Davis, who has since been 
the most brilliant follower of the brilliant 
school. Ever since Campbell’s day (1892), 
the championship has been held every 
year by a player of the safer method, ex- 
cept for the single exception of 1895, 
when Hovey, naturally a brilliant player, 
cultivated enough steadiness to win a 
brilliant victory. 

Whitman, our present champion, car- 
ries safe play to an extreme, often sac- 
rificing aggressiveness for safety, and too 
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The ‘‘ Chop ” Stroke. 


seldom coming to the net to kill. He 
lacks the energetic forcing that Wrenn 
showed and which Wright is rapidly de- 
veloping with such promise, but has plac- 
ed an unparalleled record of victories to 
his credit by the most conscientious and 
pains-taking kind of play. He is a mas- 
ter of defense, but not of attack. His 
position play is very clever, and he is al- 
most infallible in strokes, but he too often 
fails to take advantage of well-earned 
openings for killing at the net. Opposed 
by a brilliant player, such a man will near- 
ly always win on his opponent’s errors. 

Pure “stroke” players, such-as Parker, 
Davidson and others of the hard-hitting 
type that depends on speed more than 
anything else for success, are always at a 
disadvantage when opposed by “heady” 
players, who force the play and select 
the opponent’s weakest spot for attack, 
although the machine-like regularity and 
speed that is sometimes cultivated, ap- 
proaches the battering-ram principle first 
made famous by the great English Law- 
ford, and is often difficult to stop. Play- 
ers who lob persistently and unnecessar- 
ily, as did Foote in his day, and Chace, 
are only dangerous to men who are weak 
in overhead play and in smashing. 











A COMMON SENSE SWIMMING LESSON. 
By Duffield Osborne. 


VERY one who has access to deep 
water ought to be able to swim, 
and yet many who are so situated 

cannot swim one stroke. 

These are statements that will not be 
disputed ; but let me add to them a third: 

Any reasonably normal individual be- 
tween the ages of infancy and senility can 
be taught to swim, and can be taught 
easily, surely, and in a remarkably short 
time. 

At this point, it may be well to give ear 
to the chorus of disagreeing voices— 
many of them women’s—exclaiming very 
much to this effect : 

“T can’t learn. So-and-so and so-and-so 
have tried to teach me, but it’s of no use.” 

Very well. The best answer I can make 
is: “Come with me and I will teach you 
to swim in one lesson. I will not teach 
you to swim well, or far, or fast, but I will 
show you that you can keep yourself up 
in water. That done, the rest is mere 
strength and practice; and, meanwhile, 
consider how many times the power to 
swim a dozen strokes might mean safety ; 
recall how sadly often the ability to re- 
gain an overturned boat would have 
meant one less in the sad list of accidental 
drownings. 

Perhaps you will note incredulity in 
your pupil’s eye when you speak so posi- 
tively of her capacity to learn—incredul- 
ity that is not unjustifiable, in view of the 
thought that every book and every teacher 
I have read, seen, or heard of, seems bent 
upon deliberately complicating a very 
simple proposition. It is one of those cur- 
ious instances of how clever people per- 
sistently overlook things obvious, and are 
prone to create difficulties where none ex- 
ists. 

The accepted method is for the teacher 
to take the pupil into water of from three 
feet upward, and, supporting him by chin 
or belt, to explain the motions of the 
breast-stroke. The aspirant is told just 
how he must shoot out the hands togeth- 
er, just how he must turn them, and sweep 
them apart and back, just how to draw 
them in to the body and shoot them for- 
ward again for the next stroke. At the 


same time, it is explained that the legs 
should be drawn up, shot out well apart, 
brought together, and drawn back again. 
This double movement is just a trifle 
complex, though both teacher and pupil 
are probably so familiar with its details, 
the one in practice and the other in theory, 
that its complexity is hardly realized. So 
the teacher supports the pupil, and the 
latter goes through the explained move- 
ments more or less accurately. Then the 
support is withdrawn, and presto! what 
form the beginner has attained is gone 
on the instant, and he flounders hopeless- 
ly. 

In the face of the one overwhelming 
fear that he may sink, all memory of the 
stroke goes by the board; the hands pat 
the water with no seeming aim but rapid- 
ity of movement, while the legs, in nine 
cases out of ten, promptly forget to move 
at all. Unless the teacher comes swiftly 
to the rescue, he is apt to have a half 
strangled pupil on his hands, sometimes 
an indignant, and, usually, a somewhat 
discouraged one. Add that the same thing 
is tried over and over again with more or 
less similar results, so long as the patience 
of the two holds out, and you will have 
the conventional first swimming lesson. 

If support be withdrawn gradually, the 
collapse follows quite as surely ; while as 
for the efforts of those who are trying to 
teach themselves, it is the same story the 
moment they venture to discard their life- 
preservers, boards, or other devices. 

Of course, in the great majority of 
c.ses the aspirant ultimately learns to 
swim, in spite of early difficulties, but it 
is seldom without a very considerable ex- 
penditure of time, and we all of us know 
many who, whether from timidity, or ner- 
vousness, or lack of sufficient opportunity, 
have never found themselves able to take 
the supporting strokes when deprived of 
extrinsic support. 

So much for the negative, and now let 
us consider the question from a positive 
standpoint. 

Animals swim instinctively. That is 
the first proposition. Civilized men and 
women do not. That is the second. Hu- 
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man beings compare, not unfavorably, I 
think, with most animals in the matter of 
the relation of weight to bulk. Why, then, 
the difference? 

The answer generally given is doubt- 
less correct. It is all a question of nerves. 
Men and women who can’t swim are 
afraid of sinking. Therefore, they get 
rattled, and don’t swim. Animals never 
think of it at all, and swim naturally. 
That is all there is to it. 

Yes, that is all there is to it—not just 
the matter of nerves and fear, mind you, 
but also that little word: “naturally.” 
Animals swim naturally. If, however, it 
were possible, and if you attempted to 
teach them an artificial stroke as a sine- 
qua-non of success, I warrant you would 
find almost as much difficulty in the mat- 
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ter, my dear professor, as you found in 
teaching Miss LeMonde at Narragansett 
last summer. 

Now, when I speak of the breast-stroke 
as artificial, I do not mean that it is not 
the best all-round stroke for a man or 
woman to use, any more than I would not 
admit that some of the side and over-hand 
strokes—all highly artificial, by the bye— 
are even better calculated to gain speed. 
To tell the truth, swimming is such an 
ancient science that we have forgotten 
what were its beginnings and what are 
its outgrowths. At any rate, whether you 
call the breast-stroke artificial or not, for 
we shall not quarrel as to terms, I im- 
agine most people will admit that in their 
first lessons they found it considerable to 
think of and to remember practically. 

Here, then, is my third positive propo- 
sition. Given a certain degree of confi- 
dence, very little motion of any kind, and 


in most cases none at all, is required to 
keep enough of the human body out of 
water to prevent drowning. If, however, 
it is desired to lie breast downward, with 
an idea of making more headway than is 
possible when lying on the back, the fact 
that the added weight of the head must 
be sustained without relative water’ dis- 
placement makes some definite action nec- 
essary. That, however, the breast-stroke 
isnot theonly movement which will accom- 
plish the end, we all know, and the very 
simple question suggests itself: is there 
no simpler stroke that can be taught the 
beginner ? next to one that will require no 
thought at all, that he will take to natural- 
ly, and by the aid of which he can learn 
how really easy it is to keep himself afloat. 

The answer is equally simple. The ani- 
mal keeps itself afloat 
by simply moving its 
legs as if in the act of 
going up a steep hill, 
and most swimmers, 
after they have learned 
the breast-stroke, 
make occasional trial 
for the purpose of 
rest or experiment, of 
what boys call “swim- 
ming dog - fashion.” 
The legs are kicked 
out alternately, the 
hands are paddled for- 
ward and back alter- 
nately. Thereisnocom- 
bination movement ; nothing at all to con- 
cert, or to think of, except to keep legs 
and arms paddling slowly under water 
and (desirably) with the fingers together. 
A mere suggestion by the teacher will be 
understood at once by the pupil, and not 
readily forgotten when the time comes t6 
depend upon it. 

Here, then, is the order of exercises. 
Take your pupil—the most timid woman 
you know—into about three and one-half 
or four feet of water; impress upon her 
the fact that almost any motion of hands 
and feet will keep her mouth above water. 
Then show her the dog-fashion move- 
ment, and see that she understands it as 
far as the action of her hands is con- 
cerned. Tell her all she needs to do with 
her feet is to kick them out slowly and 
alternately. You will be surprised to find 
how readily she takes to it. Now promise 
her that you will not let her go under, 
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and hook one finger in her belt behind. 
Then tell her to strike out slowly as di- 
rected. 

Usually very few corrections are neces- 
sary, and those so obvious that the pupil 
at once sees their force and adopts them 
—again, naturally. The exhortation to 
take it easy is the one you will have to 
use most persistently. 

When arms and legs are working right, 
gradually lessen the support, always keep- 
ing your promise, until you find no weight 
whatever on your finger. This will usu- 
ally take little more time than is enough 
to assure her that you are reliable, and 
the moment the result is attained, an- 
nounce that she has kept herself up with- 
out help and make her realize that it is 
the truth. 

After a little practice, let your pupil 
try alone, standing close by and still 
guaranteeing that her head shall in no 
event go under. After several trials—oft- 
en in one—she finds to her delight that 
she can keep up and, perhaps, even make 
you take two or three steps beside her. 

The hardest part, which is not hard at 
all, is now over. Confidence and satis- 
faction have taken the place of nervous- 
ness and doubt. She has gotten to hardly 
think at all of her stroke: it is so per- 
fectly natural and spontaneous. 

The next thing is to walk a few feet 
away—not too far—and tell her to swim 
to you. You may have to step forward 
and hold her up now and then, but if your 
distance is well chosen you probably will 
not, and so she sees for herself that she 
has not only kept up, but made some 
headway. 

Gradually increase the distance. She 
will probably declare that she cannot ac- 
complish each longer course, but she will 
’ do it. She is on her mettle now, and I 
have seen three women, who declared 
“they could never learn to swim,” doing 
ten and twelve-foot heats, dog-fashion, at 
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Swimming Lesson. 





the end of the same hour, during which 
they had rested and tried alternately. 

All of this seems so simple and ob- 
vious when it is once told, that I almost 
wonder at myself for having thought 
it worthy of writing out. The sole dif- 
ference between my pupil and those of 
others is that mine has no stroke to think 
of ; no movement of arms or legs to make, 
that she will not make naturally. Thus 
there is nothing but confidence to instill, 
whereas all the books and the teachers 
I have seen cling to the practice of mak- 
ing their pupils learn correctly from the 
beginning: everything at once or nothing 
at all; a basic difference that must serve 
for the justification of this article. 

Just a word further. There are, un- 
doubtedly, many accomplishments, per- 
haps most, in which this learning correct- 
ly from the beginning is desirable, if not 
positively necessary, provided one ever 
hopes to become at all expert. Swim- 
ming, however, I submit, stands almost 
by itself in this respect, for the very good 
reason that there are really two things to 
learn instead of one, and the two are to- 
tally distinct and far apart. The first: is 
courage and the confidence that you can 
swim, and the second is swimming in the 
different styles best calculated for speed, 
distance, power, and general utility. 

The first is attained when the pupil 
knows that he can keep himself up. for a 
few strokes. This realized, he will learn 
the second for himself, for he doubtless 
knows, or can see or hear described, all 
the accepted strokes; and, having once 
gotten confidence from experience of the 
ease with which he keeps himself afloat, 
his mind is free to really begin practice 
and to perfect himself at his leisure in the 
details of good swimming. 

There may be people who, even if prop- 
erly handled, cannot be taught the confi- 
dence part in one lesson, but I have not 
found one yet. 
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By Frederick McCormick. 


lovelier things, for to me all the 

world is beautiful. But when the 
time comes for going back—back to the 
continuing country, the city presents its 
least lovely aspect. The mind absents 
itself from enterprises on such occasions, 
and all seems to grow still to allow it to 
think. Out of the poor imprisoned gar- 
den come the songs of birds that are miles 
away. A feeling like unto the perception 
of a passing storm at night sweeps over, 
a sea of foliage tumbles in the wind, and 
you slumber through a dream of tent 
fastenings and complaining timber. 

One serious glance at the little garden 
reveals unmistakably that the day is hot. 
The leaves shudder on the wall. The 
urn, one of those cast-iron ones, seems 
to consume its little talent of pansies. The 
walls around the enclosure crowd in, 
forming a condition something like that 
of the crater of an extinct volcano pierced 
by the tropical sun. I often think how 
much the vitrified citv streets resemble 
those flumes and canyons one sees in 
the sides of volcanic mountains leading 
away to verdure and freedom, sometimes 
through desert suburbs. 

In our canyon, cave 59, chamber 2 of 
the 3d strata, there was a rustle of papers, 
books and baggage on the day when we set 
out for the country. There were heard the 
voices of jubilant lodgers buoyant with 
song and expectation, followed by the 
vanishing of luggage, the echoes of de- 
parture and the silence of evacuation. 

The retreat into the country renews in 
man the reverence he owes to the world 
without and about him. It provides for 
the humble and attentive worshipper com- 
munication with the mysteries of being 
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far beyond his understanding. 
Nature attunes herself in endless 
harmonies to every mood possible to man, 
and “to him who in the love of nature 
holds communion with her visible forms 
she speaks a various language.” Man 
alone is perverse in his attitude to crea- 
tion. 

It is rarely possible for the true nature- 
lover to go amiss in his excursions into 
the country. Whatever ramble he may 


take, at whatever season, will afford him 
all that his observation can encompass, 
all that his mind can order or his reason 
contemplate. 
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When one sets out in the cool of the 
morning, threading his way past the very 
last of the seemingly endless trail of 
lamp-posts, the load of life is lifted. For 
my part, I have then no sighs “for the 
prophets’ paradise to come.” To see a 
robin warn and feed its young, to hear a 
plow-boy whistle, to catch a mole heaving 
the turf above him, will cure, for me, 
the most serious problems of existence. 

Sometimes I have seen a hay-wagon 
lost in a city street, countryman, pitch- 
fork, boom and all, and felt an irresistable 
wish that I might climb upon it, ride out 
into the hay-field and never come back. 

The sight of an old mill, which is just 
enough of civilization in an otherwise 
rural place, is enough to turn me to long- 
ing. I know of four old mills where, 
singularly enough, the highway, the rail- 
way, and the waterway meet. What a 
truant from the caravan of progress is an 
“old mill!” An old loafer, a tippler sit- 
ting by his spring, his mint-bed, and his 
brandy. It usually stands in a bend off 
the main line of travel, where the water, 
the birds and the cool breezes visit it. 

There will be an old fisherman, too, to 
keep it company. He will come every 
morning with pole and basket. The 
snake-feeder will skim over the mill- 
race, the water will gurgle in the dam, 
and the river and the race will join each 
other a little lower down, without a sound, 
beneath the willows, and slip away under 
the bridge, over the ford into the mys- 
tical beyond—the beyond where vanish 
not only waterways, but the highways of 
fancy, of commerce, of travel, and of 
life. But let us go into the country in a 
more orderly manner. 



















For interest and beauty select 
a road not too much travelled. 
The feeling for it pervades man- 
kind, and one’s capacity for en- 
joying it increases with every outing. 
If you go far enough it will lead you 
to bridges, walls, arbors, vistas, valleys, 
and eminences from which you can get 
magnificent surveys, to all manner of 
birds, insects, flowers, trees, and small 
animals. As you go out you will wonder 
that you ever loved the garish street. 
There is a continent of by-ways to discov- 
er if you have a knack at exploration, and, 
getting back into the road a little farther 
on or not, no matter, there is a panorama 
and a sermon for every waking moment. 

The awakening of day and the welcome 
to the morn is the occasion for a beautiful 
ceremony by birds and insects. Most of 
us get out in time to see the bumble-bee 
bedraggled in the dew, his black and 
yellow coat glistening from the bath he 
has suffered to come upon him through 
his great anxiety to get to business early 
—and to see the tall trees catch the first 
rays of sunlight in their top branches, 
the meadow lark lifting herself high up 
for a sundip, then sinking again for a 
good full breath from the fence. 

One does not get into full swing, of 
course, until he has long passed the very 
last of the urban back-yard artifices. Hills 
bathing in wind and sunlight, jubilant 
with the tall grass, serious in the declivi- 
ties frowning like fortifications, “smil- 
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ing uplands,” are far from the sunburnt 
caves and pitiable trees swathed in elec- 
tric wires and stays, and dotted with in- 
sulators, or the commuter’s sheds where 
engines split all the solemnity of things. 

With me not only the “road to the 
country” and the longest way around, 
but the byways, were open secrets in those 
halcyon days when I knew the woods and 
fields in hill and hollow, could name the 
birds, flowers and trees which I long 
forgot and learned again erewhile ; so that 
now I do not confine myself too closely 
to the highway. I re-discover the flag 
pond withits bullfrogs, tortoise and perch, 
and its spreading alder, the river-marsh 
where grew the calamus root, where lifted 
the cat-tail and where swung the Grakle. 
They bring up recollections of the days 
of “bow and arrie” glory, pin-hook bliss 
and whistle rash (measles came too late 
in life for me). 

Across country you see the hunter out 
with his “long Tom,” stalking about 
among the hickories, motionless at times 
for long intervals, watching for signs of 
life in the branches above. I see him 
fooled by a tree-creeper or a woodpecker. 
The plow-boy stops inthe furrow to make 
sure the rain-crow is prophesying rain. 
I know he is day-dreaming, and he thinks 
of a sweet rest on the hay under the barn 
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roof, where he can hear the patter of 
rain-drops. 

What most of us prefer in summer, is 
to be “up some other apple tree,” like 
Riley’s June lover, for that is the feeling 
of the charmed. It is the feeling of re- 
lationship to every created thing. I like 
to keep in close touch with the world 
without, to renew my love for the micro- 
scopic, and for half-forgotten things, to 
know that I have not lost the swing of 
the woodman’s axe, the laying of the fur- 
row, the calling of the cattle, and, be- 
fore I repair to the town, I watch again 
the adoring clouds—turning to their god 
when he sets—gather in the west where 
the sun goes down to speed the parting 
day. When I go home in the twilight I 
hear the widow call her truant boy—he is 
another one of us—home to supper and to 
attic slumber. 

To the city denizen, worn and sur- 
feited, the country is a deliverance. It 
seems strange that by reason of the dark 
ways of humanity there are great areas 
where nature is almost entirely trans- 
formed and obliterated. I wonder, could 
the land but think and feel, would it not 
envy old ocean her resistless power to 
sweep into doom pretenders to her do- 
main! And how it stretches out into the 
frozen zone to escape the contagion and 
polution of man! In the north its arms 
are ’round the Pole, and its heart is beat- 
ing in the caverns of the deep. Man in- 
clines to ravish and destroy the earth, and 
Providence has fixed, we may believe 
wisely, less than one-fourth of it for his 
control. This seems fortunate, for though 
the land may turn to desolation, the un- 
sullied winds of the limitless seas will 
bring it back to virginity again. 

There is that pitiful inter-region, that 
quasi-country where man is multiplying 
and nature decaying, that cancerous tin- 
can and bottle land, goat-run, together 
with the adjoining and out-reaching beer- 
garden and artlessly misconcealed café 
campagna. Oh! how that land must sigh 
for wind, and flood, and fire, or whatever 
power miay release it from its afflictions. 
That is not country. What we thank 
Providence for is that great exterior reg- 
ion where the zephyr and the breeze are 
born, the cave of winds, of waters, and 
of light, the zone of corn and virtue: for 
it surrounds the hot and dusty town as 
the air surrounds the earth, nourishing 
it and taking it in to rest and regeneration. 















































































A CENTERBOARD CUP DEFENDER FOR 1901. 


By Charles G. Davis. 


ILL anextreme centerboard craft 
W ever have the honor of defend- 
ing the America’s Cup? 

There was a time when the whole 
American nation stood ready to af- 
firm that its shoal, wide craft could 
outdo in speed any craft of simi- 
lar size afloat. And even at this 

day the shoal boats of the 

small boat classes, where 

they are fairly pitted 

against the keel craft, 
come out victorious. Light displacement 
with a light draught have gone hand in 
hand to victory, as the records of the past 
season show. 

The designers of England, as well as 
America, believe that it is the shoal, clean- 
sectioned boat, with a long sailing floor 
that gives the greatest speed. Columbia 
is an example of this; she is a long, shoal 
canoe, with her fin keel kept just as thin 
as practicable to carry the heavy lead keel. 
Or, to take another example, Beaver, a 
miniature Columbia, designed by an En- 
glishman:who never saw Columbia; her 
fin is as thin as it can possibly be made. 
Yet the still shoaler centerboard boat 
Genesee, drawing eighteen inches against 
Beaver’s six feet, defeated her in three 
straight races: 

The question is: why should not a simi- 
lar boat on a ninety-foot water-line beat 
Columbia? 

The one undecided element in yacht de- 
signing is not the shape of the hull; all 
are agreed that long, straight lines give 
the most speed. The one great point in 
dispute between designers, builders and 
yachtsmen is the question of how a boat’s 
ballast should be applied to give her the 
most power to carry sail. 

To get the lead as far down as is pos- 
sible and yet do away with. what nature 
demands, viz., the deadwood between hull 
and keel necessary to hold those tons of 
lead, cannot be the right method of bal- 
lasting. The “wetted surface” is put just 
where it does the most harm—deep down 
where the water is dense and hard to 
move. 

Some designers scheme to reduce its 
harmful effect on their yacht’s speed by 
making the deadwood out of thin sheets 
of metal so as to reduce the resistance 






and yet get the necessary strength. That 
is the bona-fide fin keel. 

Now, let us compare two boats; one 
narrow and carrying lead deep down on 
deadwood, the other wide and shallow, 
carrying her lead inside on the floor. 

The first boat, the deep one, we will 
call A’s (to distinguish it from B’s wide 
boat), is forty feet in length, nine feet 
wide, and the hull alone draws three feet. 
Without the lead to sink her down and 
hold her right side up the shape of her 
bottom is such that she would roll over 
on her side; while B’s boat, forty feet 
in length, is fourteen feet wide and only 
draws eighteen inches. Her shape alone 
being wide and flat, gives her so much 
initial stability that she can carry her 
full sail without a pound of ballast. 

A’s boat without her lead would roll 
over with her mast alone in her, and it is 
only when about four tons of ballast is 
bolted on her keel that she gets artificial 
stability enough to sail at all. Then, al- 
though her skipper smiles with satisfac- 
tion at the thought that his boat cannot 
turn over, she is next thing to it all the 
time, for the lead doesn’t get in its work to 
any great extent until the boat is heeled. 
B, by adding two tons of lead, can carry 
the same sail A can, and his boat stands 
up straighter and sails faster, having two 
tons less water to turn aside. 
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If there is this advantage in boats of 
thirty feet water-line, then why cannot the 
principle be applied to boats the size of 
Shamrock and Columbia, ninety feet wa- 
ter-line? 

It can be done, and, let us hope, will be 
done at the next trial races to pick a de- 
fender for the America’s Cup. - There 
are men in this country capable, even 
now, at the first attempt, of building suc- 
cessfully such a craft. 

The keel boat has been tried time and 
time again and, by carrying ninety tons 
of lead on the keel eighteen feet below 
the surface, successful boats have been 
produced. But how much faster would 
these same boats have been had they dis- 
pensed with, say, forty tons of that lead 
and obtained their stability, or power to 
carry sail, by beam and plenty of it. There 
would be no need then of all the steel 
plates, braces and trusses now required to 
keep the ninety tons of lead from wrench- 
ing off or weakening the hull. 

Then again, although only a few will 
believe it, the shape of the keel, when 
made as thin as possible, as all aim to 
have it, works directly against the lead 
put on its bottom edge to give stability 
to the hull. 

When the boat is reaching hard, much 
of the lead put there to give stability is 
actually being lifted by the pressure of 
water acting on the inclined plane formed 
by the flat keel, when laid out at an angle 
in the water. Fortunately another force 
comes into play that prevents any disas- 
trous results, and that is the tremendous 
pressure as she attempts to heel over and 
capsize. She lays over on to a mighty 
surge under the lee bow, which increases 
in volume as the pressure put upon it by 
the sails and keel increases ; but, the more 
the yacht uses 


on the quarter, and then get aboard a 
beamy sloop under the same conditions. 
When the hard puffs hit her, and make 
her fairly fly, there is not that hard lean- 
ing over of the craft onto that pillow of 
water the deep boat leaned on, but a bod- 
ily rising up of the whole boat, less press- 
ure under the lee bow, and that pressure 
scattering the water off in spray alone. 
I am speaking, of course, of modern boats. 

No one will dispute the fact that Co- 
lumbia and Shamrock are fast—yes, very 
fast boats. But are they the fastest for 
their size that can be built? I say no! 

If the shoal centerboard yacht can win 
in the 15, 21, 25, 30, 36 and 42-foot 
classes, it can win in the go-foot class 
as well; and when such a craft is pro- 
duced we shall see, not records of thir- 
teen knots an hour, but sixteen and sev- 
enteen knots. 

The one great “bugaboo” held up by 
keel boat advocates is the uncapsizability 
of their boat, and the possibility of a cap- 
size in the centerboard boat. That might 
have been true of the centerboard boats 
of the past century, but it is not true of 
the modern ones, with buoyant topsides 
and overhanging bow and stern. They 
are just as uncapsizable as the keel boats, 
and will stand up and go, long after the 
keel craft has reached an angle that calls 
for an application of fly paper to the soles 
of the crew’s shoes to enable them to 
move about on the slanting deck with 
safety. 

Supposing in 1901 there is another in- 
ternational race and a typical up-to-date 
centerboard boat is matched against the 
3ritisher’s keel improvement over Sham- 
rock. Is there an American in the land, 
whether a yachtsman or no, who would 
not rejoice if the much-vaunted center- 
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Wheaton—A Drive for the Tenth Hole. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF GOLF IN THE WEST. 
By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. 


CLUB whizzed through the air— 

4 a sharp click—and Charles B. 

Macdonald drove the little sphere 
of gutta percha far over the water of Lake 
Michigan in approved St. Andrews fash- 
ion. I looked at Macdonald in amaze- 
ment, and then followed his eyes in the 
direction of the Lake. He may have seen 
the ball, but I would have to take his word 
for it. That drive, however, started the 
golf craze-in the West. 

Macdonald teed another ball and hand- 
ed his driver to me. I attempted to imi- 
tate his actions, andafteraseries of contor- 
tions which would have done honor to the 
rubber-man in Barnum’s side-show, tore 
up a foot of turf without in any way dis- 
turbing the equanimity of the little white 
object I had striven so viciously to hit. 
Macdonald laughed, and I said “damn.” 
That was in April, 1892—and I have been 
saying it ever since. 

Macdonald had come up to Lake Forest 
to lay out a golf course. With supreme 
contempt he eyed the trees and flower 
beds, and said the ground would never do. 
Finally he decided it was worth while 
trying—if only to give the game a start— 
and after a few glances about the place, 
he started out to pace off the holes. And 
what a course it was! The first hole was 
eighty yards in length, the longest a hun- 
dred and seventy-five. Part of the course 
was amongst the trees and flower-beds of 
the adjoining places of Mr. C. B. Farwell 


and Mr. John Dwight, and the rest in a 
small park by the shore of the lake, where 
a sliced ball invariably went over the bluff 
and fell some two hundred feet to the 
beach below; but, such as it was, it had 
the honor of being the first golf course 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. 

Macdonald did not play that first day. 
He merely drove a few balls to show me 
how the trick was done, and drove stakes 
in the ground to show where the holes 
were to be. When he went back to town, 
he left behind a collection of ancient Scot- 
tish clubs—trelics of his college days at 
St. Andrews—and a few old balls. 

On the following Saturday, Urban H. 
Broughton, an English resident of Chi- 
cago, came up for a visit. He had played 
—at Sandwich, or some such place—and 
was keen to have a go at the game: The 
hole-cups were not yet in place, and it was 
raining torrents—but that did not damp- 
en our ardor. In a blinding storm, we 
waded around the nine holes, losing most 
of Macdonald’s balls, and playing the 
game with the singular modification that 
holing out meant hitting the stake in the 


.fewest number of strokes. 


I have heard vague rumors of some 
Scotchmen driving balls in Jackson Park, 
at an earlier date, until stopped by the po- 
lice—but they were Scotchmen, and they 
were only driving balls, so I believe that 
that attempt in the rain was the first au- 
thentic golf game ever played in the West. 
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A short time after, six sets of clubs and 
the other paraphernalia of the game ar- 
rived from Hoylake, and golf in earnest 
was inaugurated. But all during that 
summer of ’92, the Americans held aloof 
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experiment were “‘corralled” by Mr. Mac- 
donald, and the Chicago Golf Club sprang 
into being. This was in the autumn of 
’°93—tOoo late for the effort to bear visible 


, fruits that year. 
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from the game. It was left to a few stray 
Englishmen—enticed to Lake Forest for 
the purpose—and myself, to uphold the 
traditions of the game. We played per- 
sistently, and the Americans who chanced 
to pass the little links by the lake, stared 
in amazement, or, as was more often the 
case, laughed derisively at our antics. 

In ’93 it was a little better. But the 
coming of Sir Henry Wood, the British 
Commissioner General, to the Exposition, 
lent a certain dignity to the game—and 
during that year the Chicago Golf Club 
was conceived. 

Macdonald, who had never thoroughly 
approved of the unassuming efforts of 
the Lake Forest golfers, had been casting 
about for a place where it would be pos- 
sible to take a full swing without over 
driving the hole. Finally he discovered 
an Englishman with a farm of meadow- 
land. The Englishman was J. Haddon 
Smith, the step-father of Miss “Johnny” 
Carpenter—the well-known player—and 
the farm was at Belmont, a suburban way- 
station, about twenty miles from the city. 

Meantime, people had begun to hear of 
golf, so, with the assistance of such Scot- 
tish experts as James B. Forgan and Her- 
bert and Lawrence Tweedie, a few Am- 
ericans who were bold enough to try the 


After two seasons of ridicule and stray 
Englishmen, I became quite convinced 
that something must be done to lure the 
Americans of Lake Forest into the game. 
Early in the spring of ’94, I developed 
a deep-laid plan to encompass their rum. 
Lake Forest was a temperance town, and 
Scotch whiskey was an unknown quan- 
tity. So, with malice aforethought, I in- 
vited some ten or a dozen of the younger 
residents for a game of golf, one Satur- 
day afternoon. They came—scornful, of 
course, but well-mannered enough to con- 
ceal their contempt. Golf clubs and balls 
were deftly distributed by Broughton and 
myself, and they were started to their 
doom in pairs. When they came in, hot 
and tired, I lured them to the dining-room, 
where decanters of Scotch whiskey were 
placed enticingly before their innocent 
eyes. Alas! they fell, toa man. Whether 
it was owing to the game or the whiskey 
I would not venture a guess—but on the 
following Saturday the number had dou- 
bled, and from that day to this, except on 
Sunday, golf has flourished at Lake For- 
est. 

On the Fourth of July, 1894, we held 
our first handicap. Reginald de Koven 
won it, playing with a metal putter. He 
is left-handed, and we had no left-handed 

















clubs. The putter faced both ways—so, 
nothing daunted, he ventured forth with 
that. While others tore up the turf in vain 
efforts to drive, or sliced their balls in the 
lake, he putted persistently, and, tortoise- 
like, distanced the hares of cleek and driv- 
er. A novel feature of this day was Ma- 
jor-General Nelson A. Miles and his staff, 
in full uniform, following the players on 
horseback. Even in those days we drew 
a distinguished gallery. 

Meanwhile, the rival community at Bel- 
mont, with Macdonald and the Tweedies 
as preceptors, had been learning a thing 
or two, and as they had the advantage of 
Sunday play, a course which at least had 
distance,and real Scotchmen to spur them 
on, they thought the Puritans of Lake 
Forest would prove easy marks, so Lake 
Forest was invited to Belmont for a team 
match—the Scotchmen, of course, being 
hors concours. We played four men a 
side. Lake Forest was represented by F. 
C. Farwell, H. N. Tuttle, Scott Durand 
and F. C. Aldrich, the Chicago Golf Club 
by E. I. Frost, E. W. Cramer, Gustav 
Wilmerding and Stuyvesant Le Roy, Jr. 
Alas! for the vagaries of golf. Are any 
of either team in the first flight to-day? 
But it was a glorious match—the first 
three pairs all even, and the match won by 
the Chicago man of the last pair. The 
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thus encompass their ruin, placed Scotch 
whiskey before them at luncheon. Three 
fell from grace, and they halved their 
matches; one remained: faithful to his 
principles, and lacking the true inspira- 
tion of the game, he lost his match, and 
brought defeat to his club. Since that 
day there has never been any Scotch ques- 
tion at Lake Forest, except as to quantity. 

For the return match Lake Forest was 
confident it had the easy end. Flower-beds 
and trees would be certain to ensnare 
the Belmontites—but, over-confidence has 
been the ruin of many a sportsman, and 
when the score was figured the Chicago 
Golf ‘Club was so many up that an adding 
machine was brought into use. Tuttle 
being the only winner for Lake Forest. 

One result of these team matches was 
to wean the Lake Foresters from their 
trees.and flower-beds—the private course, 
and, it might also be added, the private 
bar were no longer sufficient to satisfy 
the cravings of the town for golf. So the 
following year saw the formation of the 
Lake Forest Golf Club, with a member- 
ship of a hundred and fifty, and a good, 
nine-hole course, on the farm of the late 
Leander J. McCormick, where the holes 
were of sufficient length to call for an oc- 
casional brassie stroke. 

The same year (’95) the Chicago Golf 
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reason for the loss of the match was again 
Scotch whiskey. The wily Chicago men, 
thinking to entice their Puritan brethren 
from the straight and narrow path, and 


other professionals,were brought on from 





Club moved to its present home at Whea- 
ton, Ill. The first open tournament was 
held. Willie Dunne, Lloyd, Tucker, and 
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the East, to show how the game should be 
played, and last, but not least, Charles B. 
Macdonald brought back the Havemeyer 
cup from Newpart—thus winning for the 
West the first American championship 
held under the auspices of the U. S. G. A. 
It was Wheaton’s year, but Lake Forest 
was not to be outdone so easily. The nine- 
hole course and the two-room club-house 
of the Lake Forest Golf Club were but 
stepping-stones. 

During the winter the Onwentsia Club 
was formed, and in ’96 Lake Forest boast- 
ed of a full-grown country club, with 
golf, polo, tennis,-and a membership of 
three hundred. The days of the flower- 
beds were over, and the quiet, Puritanic 
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Ship at Shinnecock, it was not safe for a 
Lake Forester to venture in the wilds of 
Wheaton unarmed. 

But those days of rivalry are over. 
Wheaton and Lake Forest are now the 
best of friends, standing together against 
all comers. Nobody knows and nobody 
cares who wins the team matches, ex- 
cept the players themselves, and the mem- 
bership of the two clubs is so interwoven 
that it is only a question of convenience 
where a man plays. When there were but 
two clubs, the rivalry was natural and 
beneficial, but in recent years golf courses 
have sprung up so fast in the West that 
it would require a feat of memory to even 
record the names. Every station, nearly, 
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village had become a community of sports- 
men. That year of ’96 was, in the par- 
lance of the streets, the “fiercest” year 
golf has known in the West. Chicago 
society was divided by the rival camps of 
“Wheaton” and “Onwentsia.” The Red 
and White of Wheaton, and the Blue and 
Yellow of Onwentsia were worn as hat- 
bands and ties, and the feeling ran so 
high that families were divided, and the 
members of the rival clubs were scarcely 
on speaking terms. 

When H. J. Whigham joined Onwent- 
sia, and became its Captain, thus giving 
Lake Forest a champion to rival Mac- 
donald, open war was declared, and the 
team matches between the two clubs be- 
came bitter contests, watched with breath- 
less anxiety by partisans of both sexes. 
When Onwentsia won the series, and 
Whigham won the Amateur Champion- 


on the Northwestern Railway, has its golf 
course, and the last is yet to come. 

In ’96 the Illinois Golf Club, under the 
captaincy of Herbert Tweedie, was form- 
en and took possession of the old Bel- 
mont course. In ’97 the Exmoor Club was 
organized at Highland Park, as a neigh- 
bor of Onwentsia. In that year the Ama- 
teur Championship was played at Whea- 
ton, and entries were received from but 
three Chicago clubs. Last year, at On- 
wentsia, six clubs were represented by 
thirty-four players, and seven Western 
clubs outside Chicago by twenty-three 
players, while at Newport in ’95 Charles 
B. Macdonald was the only Western rep- 
resentative. In ’95 there were but three 
golf*courses near Chicago, with but one 
eighteen-hole course. Now — but five 
years later—there are twenty-two clubs, 
and six eighteen-hole courses within thir- 
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ty miles of the city. The Chicago Golf 
Club, Onwentsia, Glenview and Midloth- 
ian, all have memberships exceeding two 
hundred and fifty, while each maintain an 
eighteen-hole course, fully six thousand 
yards in length, and a club-house com- 
parable to the best of the Eastern golf 
clubs. 

Chicago has, of course, been the centre 
of Western golf, and golf was played here 
several years before it was known else- 
where in the West. Milwaukee was the 
first city to fall in line, but now the golf 
craze has extended, not only to the large 
cities, but the smaller towns as well, and 
there is almost a continuous succession 
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to them as does nothing else. They can 
play one day a week, or seven, and take 
just as much, or just as little, exercise at 
the game as their tastes dictate. If one 
might venture a prophesy, it is that the 
golf craze will last in the West longer 
than in the East, as golf fills here a dis- 
tinct requirement, in many ways peculiar 
to the community. It has been the means 
of getting Western men in the open air, 
for the first time in the lives of most of 
them, and they are going to keep on golf- 
ing until somebody invents a better game 
which does not demand greater activity 
or more endurance. 

With the exception of the Scotchmen 
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of golf courses from Pittsburg to Seattle. 
The Western Golf Association, formed 
last year, membership in which is confined 
to clubs in the U. S. G. A., situated with- 
in 500 miles of Chicago, musters nearly 
thirty clubs, and at its first tournament 
boasted an entry list of eighty-seven play- 
‘ ers, representing fourteen clubs. 

But all this is merely dry statistics. It 
is sufficient to state that golf has con- 
quered the West as has no other game. 
Western men are business men, who have 
not the time or energy to devote to tennis, 
racquets, hunting, polo, or other games 
requiring athletic training. Golf appeals 


and the college boys, the average Western 
golfer is less adept than his Eastern con- 
temporary—not from lack of incentive or 
skill, but from lack of time in which to 
practice. Owing to climatic conditions, 
the courses open later and close earlier 
than in the East, and the average golfer 
can get in but two or three rounds a week. 
If the average skill in the West is not 
equal to that of the East, the enthusiasm 
of the Westerners for the sport excels 
that to be found elsewhere, and golf has 
come to occupy in the West a place which 
has never been equaled, or even approach- 
ed, by any other amateur game. 





IGORROTE RUNNERS OF LUZON. 


By William 


NE hears, with 
€') open - mouthed 
astonishment, 
that an Igorrote carrier 
of Luzon, in the Philip- 
pines, will pack on his 
back two five-gallon cans 
of petroleum, weighing 
together eighty-four 
pounds, and carry them 
from the seacoast at San 
Fernando de la Union up 
the mountains, thirty-five 
miles, to Trinidad, 5,000 
feet up in the clouds, for 
the sum of thirty Ameri- 
can cen{s. Eight and one- 
half mills for carrying 
eighty pounds a mile, 
and feed oneself in the bargain; or less 
than one cent per mile for a hundred- 
weight, carried up most precipitous moun- 
tains and over frightful trails! These 
carriers can make the trip in one day, of 
fourteen hours, of the heaviest sort of la- 
bor which the physical system can be sub- 
ject to, and still, in spite of their meagre 
diet-of sweet potatoes and dried fish, they 
finish in comparatively fresh condition. 

Well may the American laborer, who 
cries now. against the heartless oppression 
of labor by capital, though he receives 
more wages for shorter hours than any 
race on earth, war against any possible 
introduction of Oriental cheap labor into 
the United States—men who will do the 
work of a horse for ten cents a day, and 
live like an animal, in their simple needs, 
on rice, potatoes and fish for food, with 
a breech-clout for clothes, or in such lux- 
urious garments as cotton pants and a 
shirt whose tails flutter in the breezes of 
the tropics. 

On the other hand, the white foreign- 
ers of the Philippines are lamenting the 
fact that the Americans are already ruin- 
ing the people by an excessive increase of 
wage; a procedure which they prophesy 
will ultimately result in the financial ruin 
of those who already have capital invest- 
ed, as well as every American investor 
who follows. But for.all of their croaking 
the American belief in a fair wage for 
fair labor, which increases the purchas- 
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ing power of the laborer and brings a con- 
comitant increase in his necessities and 
consumption, will be found to hold per- 
fectly sound in the Philippines, as it has 
in the Hawaiian Islands, where agricul- 
tural labor receives the highest wage on 
earth, and where the giant sugar industry, 
under American high-pressure methods, 
is paying magnificent dividends to the 
capitalist. 

But all this has nothing to do with the 
fact that the Igorrotes are a remarkable 
race of long-distance burden-carriers and 
runners. 

The “riksha’”’ coolies of Japan, China 
and India are often pointed out as ex- 
amples of what training will do in en- 
abling men to keep up long-sustained ex- 
ertion, even in the tropics, but the truth 
of the matter is that their running be- 
tween the shafts of a light two-wheeled 
cart, dragging a passenger over level 
roads for five or six miles, at the end of 
which the coolie becomes exhausted, is 
child’s play compared to the feat of car- 
rying a seventy-five pound pack on the 
back, up steep mountains, at thie rate of 
three miles an hour, or traveling fifty 
miles a day as messengers in a region 
which has hardly a level foot of ground, 
and whose mountains rise and fall, from 
backbone to backbone, several thousand 
feet. 

As specimens of physical development, 
the Igorrote men are'almost to a unit fine ; 
and when our troops first came in con- 
tact with them, when they were madly 
chasing Aguinaldo and his fleeing war- 
riors all over the northern end of Luzon, 
every one exclaimed in admiration at the 
stature and 
wonderful 
muscles of 
these naked 
savages, who, 
without fear, 
quite natural- 
ly took up the 
burdens of the 
white man, for 
pay, with more 
w illingness 
than they had 
carried those 
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of the Filipinos previously, for nothing. 
The women, as well as the men, are bun- 
dles of muscle, but, as they are shorter of 
stature, and bulging muscles are not cov- 
eted as a mark of beauty in femininity, 
they are, as a class, very repulsive looking. 

The basket for the men, known as a 
chu-gee, is a framework consisting princi- 
pally of a strong back, rectangular in 
shape, made of split bamboo or hard-wood 
splints, about sixteen inches across and 
thirty inches high, which fits on the back, 
projecting at its upper end above the 
nape of the neck, while the lower end rests 





To complete this simple device, narrow 
wings or side-flaps, and a bottom piece 
are added, which are drawn up against 
the load, as retaining boards, by the 
thongs which lash the contents in when 
a pack is being carried, or are folded in 
flat on the center and out of the way, when 
it is carried light. The uprights on each 
side of the rectangle are usually permit- 
ted to extend downward and upward for 
some distance, the one for the conveni- 
ence of halting on the trail when the 
packer squats down and rests the points 
on the ground behind, slipping a short, 
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well down on the spine. To this frame- 
work is fastened, about a third of its way 
down, tied on each side forming a single 
loop, a heavy carrying-band, made usually 
of dried and beaten Manila hemp. It 
is passed over the upper point of the fore- 
head and ordinarily sustains most of the 
weight of the load. There are, however, 
two other bands, springing from each 
side, which pass under the arm and over 
the shoulder, so that when the carrier’s 
neck becomes tired, he rests these muscles 
by throwing his head back and letting the 
strain come on the shoulder-straps. 


forked stick into the load as a prop or 
third leg if he leaves the load altogether, 
and the other as an extra means of re- 
lieving tired muscles by raising the arms 
above the head, with the stick reaching 
from hand to hand, and catching it at the 
back of the projecting upper ends. This 
machine fully serves its purpose of car- 
rying a maximum load in the most ad- 
vantageous position, and with the great- 
est number of changes, to ease the strain. 

The Igorrote gets into this load by 
propping it up slantwise on the ground, 
with the short forked stick he always car- 








ries as an adjunct, and then sits on his 
heels, wriggles his arms through the 
shoulder straps, and pulls the big band 
over his forehead, tips forward on his 
toes, thus prving the load off the ground, 
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portion of the Igorrotes follow this line 
of work as an avocation — begins very 
early. Youngsters of eight or nine years 
follow the long line of trotting bearers 
from their moutainous homes down the 
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and rising slowly to his feet. He may, at 
the start, readjust the head-band several 
times until he has the load balanced on his 
particular pet vertebra, but, once ready, 
he can stride forward all day long, climb- 
ing fearful hills with but a few minutes’ 
rest at long intervals. 

[t will be seen that the load in this posi- 
tion soon gives him, to begin with, enor- 
mous neck muscles, and the great strain 
brings the muscles of the chest into play 
until they are swelled out like iron. The 
bands around the shoulders also develop 
the chest and abdominal muscles, and, 
when he bears some of the weight with 
upraised arms on his stick, the biceps and 
forearm muscles come into action. Being 
essentially a man of the mountains, the 
perpetual climbing beneath these heavy 
weights amazingly developes the calves, 
thighs and back muscles. 

The training for carriers—for only a 





tortuous trails to the far-away coast and 
then home again, possibly carrying, if any- 
thing, a small bundle of food. As soon 
as they are hardened sufficiently to stand 
the long marches, they are furnished with, 
or make for themselves, little chu-gees, 
and are given small packages from time 
to time. 

Every pound of food and merchandise 
which goes into these wild mountainous 
countries, is packed thus on the backs of 
men, as well as every pound of the coffee, 
tobacco and hemp which comes out. It 
strikes one as odd, at first, that the little 
mountain horse, which is bred in great 
numbers and is a handy little beast, is not 
used as a pack animal, for one sees them 
everywhere, with bow-legged Igorrotes 
astride, racing up hill and down, climb- 
ing winding steep trails like goats, or let- 
ting themselves down dizzy heights in 
buck-jumps: but a trip on the back of one 


























of them for thirty miles, with a 5,000-foot 
rise thrown in, convinces one of the truth 
of the Igorrote assertion that a pony can 
only make such an expedition once in ten 
days and keep in good condition, while 
the human beast of burden can go on, 
day after day, in perfect comfort, until 
disease or old age overtakes him. 

The Igorrotes are a blessing to the 
American army, who are holding many 
of the past eyrie strongholds of the in- 
surgents, for without their aid it is ex- 
tremely improbable that we should be 
able — as we are now slowly doing — to 
exterminate the insurrection, root and 
branch, bytirelessly following every small 
band of Filipinos which makes its appear- 
ance, over the miles and miles of ordinar- 
ily impassable country. The native car- 
riers keep the garrisons supplied with ra- 
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the often-aimless foot-races, the Igorrote 
goes as bearer of supplies and camp equi- 
page. 

The great hardships of some of these 
marches, where we have already penetrat- 
ed into territory never visited by Spanish 
soldiery, cannot be exaggerated. Among 
these hardships may be noted following 
sinuous trails over the curving ridges of 
gigantic mountains, up and down thou- 
sands of feet, and again and again; the 
little columns traveling in single file, al- 
ways watchful that an ambuscade does 
not take place, have actually had to climb 
up rocky paths on their hands and knees, 
dragging themselves up by projecting 
bowlders. It is easily imagined what tre- 
mendous exertions the sinewy Igorrotes 
make, loaded down with heavy packs, 
when the best an American soldier can do 
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tions by traveling back and forth from 
the coast depots, in strings a hundred 
strong, accompanied by small guards of 
soldiers, and when an expedition starts 
out through the mountain wilderness in 


is to carry his gun and a hundred rounds 
of ammunition. 

The pay given these natives for this 
work is so much better than anything 
they have received before, and their con- 
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fidence in the fighting powers of our men 
so supreme, that any number of them are 
anxious to volunteer for any march. These 
scouting parties are most unique. Fifteen 
or twenty soldiers (absolutely fearless and 
with utter contempt for death), with an 
equal number of the carriers, may start off 
for a two-hundred-mile march at the rate 
of twenty miles a day. Half of the armed 
men lead the advance, the Igorrotes— 
nude, barring their breech-clouts—are 
placed in the middle, and a rear guard of 
soldiers follow: all the travel is done in 
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tail came to light in one of these moun- 
tain garrisons. It seems that one com- 
pany of soldiers had so entirely worn out 
their foot-gear, that a requisition was sent 
in for shoes for the entire number of men. 
It is said the official papers passed under 
the eagle eye of the Governor-General— 
who spent sixteen hours a day striving 
to save a dollar here and there, while the 
great problems lapsed and the inevitable 
delays which followed cost thousands of 
dollars more and he promptly cut it 
down to twenty-five pairs, or a fourth the 
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single file, perforce, as this formation 
makes it possible to turn either to the 
right or left to face an ambushed enemy. 
At the end of a ten days’ march, three- 
fourths of the soldiers will come swing- 
ing into camp, with hardened and sun- 
burned flesh showing through a dozen 
rents in their kahki clothes, and most of 
them will be barefooted, for the govern- 
ment contract shoe was not made for any- 
thing but tin-soldiering. 

An amusing instance of General Otis’ 
economy and close attention to petty de- 


number needed, probably on the assump- 
tion that a regimental quartermaster will 
always ask for more than he needs. The 
result of this penuriousness was a bare- 
footed garrison hobbling around for sev- 
eral weeks, two hundred miles away from 
the Manila depot, anxiously waiting for 
sufficient shoe-leather to protect their feet. 

It makes no difference to an Igorrote 
carrier where he sleeps. On long marches, 
when the failing sun bids him camp, and 
the chilly night air of these high altitudes 
begins to blow, he lights small camp fires, 
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and as the brass pots, of water brought 
from the nearest spring, begin to bubble, 
he heaps in his rice or sweet potatoes, and 
then contentedly hugs the fire, drawing 
his only garment—the katap—a cotton 
shawl which he wears at night—over his 
back and head. They make weird little 
groups, with the loaded chu-gees stacked 
up in circles around them to break the 
force of the wind, while they squat close 
to the glowing embers, their shiny skins, 
and tousled heads ruddily lit up by the 
flames. 

After the meal — which they eat with 
their hands, from the common pot — each 
inan produces a little hand-carved wood- 
en pipe, and stuffing it full of very bad to- 
bacco, pulls away with perfect satisfaction 
to himself and great distress to the white 
man. For an hour or so they laugh and 
chat away with an animation seeming 
hardly possible after the tremendous la- 
bor of the day, and then, one by one, sink 
to sleep with their heads pillowed on their 
arms and all curled toward the welcome 
warmth of the fire. 

The writer had a cable dispatch he 
wished to send in to the nearest military 
telegraph office, fifty miles away in the 
interior of Luzon, and, for the really fabu- 
lous sum of one dollar, the Igorrote run- 
ner selected promised to carry it through 
at full speed. He was sent away at two 
o’clock one afternoon, and—not knowing 
that he would not, with a primitive man’s 
superstition, travel at night—it was sup- 
posed he would keep straight on to his 
destination ; instead, however, when dark- 
ness overtook him a little after six o'clock, 
he turned in with some camping friends, 
slept the night through, and finished the 
trip by one o’clock the next day, or fifty 
miles in twenty-two and a half hours, with 
a good night’s rest of ten hours to boot. 

[t is said they can do some remarkable 
distances between sun up and sun down 
at a sustained gait of something like six 
miles an hour, and it is a known fact that 
these friendly Igorrotes, who are so use- 
ful to the army as carriers, but who fur- 
nish them with no information as to the 
whereabouts of Filipino insurgents, do 
some great feats of sprinting in front of 
our moving columns, carrying the news 
from village to village that the Americans 
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are coming. This little pleasantry of theirs 
may account for the difficulty the army 
has had in ferreting out the armed bands 
of guerillas who now infest the moun- 
tainous regions, and also may be the rea- 
son why it has been impossible to locate 
certain prominent Filipinos (Aguinaldo 
among them), whose presence is much 
desired in Manila, but who, so far, prefer 
the salubrious atmosphere of their select- 
ed mountain resorts. 

The Igorrote woman performs an equal 
share (if not more) of work with the men, 
but, as a pack animal, she carries a de- 
vice of her own in the shape of a round 
basket, slightly tapering toward the bot- 
tom. It is carried in much the same way 
as the chu-gee, but has only the band 
which passes over the forehead, without 
the auxiliary shoulder-straps. Through- 
out the entire mountain districts one meets 
droves of these little, muscular women 
(who are apt to dart off the trail to pro- 
tecting underbrush in their timidity at 
meeting with white strangers), struggling 
along under immense loads of camotes 
or sweet potatoes, destined for some vil- 
lage market. 

Around the garrisons they now come 
every morning, a score or more, traveling 
in single file, almost bent double under 
the heavy baskets of the long, red tubers, 
or else heaped high with the red-striped 
mountain rice, each and every one anxious 
to sell the products to the Commandante 
Americano, who has so much money. 
After the baskets are empty, they sit hud- 
dled together outside the post building, 
eying with excessive curiosity the queer 
new species of man who has come to their 
land, and actually pays them money in 
place of demanding and seizing by force 
their produce, as did the Spaniards, with- 
out compensating them. 

They are an odd, sturdy race of bur- 
den-bearers, who practice infanticide on 
all the weaklings, and kill one of twins. 
One who has been in their rugged country 
will never forget them, nor cease to hear 
the high-keyed rasping songs which echo 
through the immense pine forests, com- 
ing from the throats of a hundred pack- 
carriers, as they swing rapidly along un- 
der their loads, over rocky hill and dale, 
in a long, sinuous, moving line. 











THE SPORTSMAN’S PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT. 
By W. E. Carlin. 


ATURAL 
N history pho- 
= tography is 
intensely interest- 
ing and valuable 
in itself, and it 
soon cultivates an 
interest and love of 
birds and animals, 
the outcome of 
which is a desire to 
protect them wher- 
ever one can. I re- 
member in my 
: sarly shooting life 
etic 4 the number of little 

creatures that were 
sacrificed merely to have a mark at which 
to try my rifle. On my last trip into the 
mountains of Idaho, where we were in 
camp for five months, I used my gun but 
twice, and then only because it was neces- 
sary to secure fresh meat. 

The sportsman’s outfit can no longer 
be considered complete without a camera, 
to record interesting incidents and bits 
along the trail and in the fields; while, to 
the naturalist the modern photographic 
appliances have been a veritable boon, in 
that he no longer is obliged to rely on 
the skill of others to produce his illustra- 
tions. 

Almost any of the handy little cameras 
which flood the market will do very well 
for mere impressionist notes of a sports- 
man’s trips. It is when one has to con- 
sider the apparatus and methods best 
suited to the needs of the field naturalist, 





intent on scientific exactness and clear 
detail, that one is confronted by an array 
of styles and patterns, most of which are 
not at all suited to his subjects. 

After several years’ work, I have made 
up my mind that, considering all the pros 
and cons, it is better to work in the field 
with small rather than large size camer- 
as, 4 x 5 for choice, although if one takes 
nests and eggs only, a 5 x 7 may do as 
well. With the larger instruments, the 
extra size and weight are a disadvantage. 
There is also a good deal of waste, for it 
is difficult to fill the large plate without 
showing distortion of image, while the 
smaller image may be enlarged to almost 
any practical size without appearing 
coarse. 

For field work, I should select two box- 
es, both of 4 x 5 size. One a long focus 
folding box, to be used for photograph- 
ing nests, and for a set camera with a 
long focus or telephoto lens, and for time 
exposures. The second box should be on 
the twin lens or reflex principles, for use 
on big game or small mammals and birds, 
when it is often desirable to focus in full 
size finder up to the instant of exposure. 

The twin lens box is made as a hand or 
tripod camera, the former having the fin- 
der at the top, and the latter at the back ; 
both are very useful for photographing in 
zoological gardens, or when the subject is 
in confinement. Their disadvantage be- 
ing bulk and the inability to use lenses of 
different foci—unless it be a special, very 
expensive pattern. 

The reflex has but one lens, which, by 
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Red Squirrel. 


the aid of a mirror, answers as the finder 
lens with almost instant exposure. The 
disadvantages of the reflex are, that, as a 
focal plane shutter is used (the most use- 
ful exposures )—those from one-quarter 
to one-tenth of a second are the most dif- 
ficult to obtain—besides this, the reflex, 
as made at present in this country, is not 
well suited to the requirements of the nat- 
uralist. I have one, made specially for me, 
which is very convenient, allowing the 
use of lenses of different foci, the shutter 
arranged so that slow automatic expos- 
ures may be made without difficulty. 

The next important item is the lens. 
For a 4 x 5 plate, I should choose two 
lenses, one of about 7 or 7%-inch focus, 
and one of from 14 to 20 inches focus. 
The former will be the most used, and 
it should be an anastigmat of an approved 
make, working at as large an aperture 
as possible. There will be times when this 
extra speed is very necessary, while for 
ordinary use it may be stopped down as 
you think best. The longer focus lens is 
often useful when one cannot place the 
“slit” camera near the subject. 

The telephoto is really a necessity. This 
lens consists of a positive or collective 
element and a negative or dispersive ele- 
ment. The advantage being that with 
only a moderate length of bellows, one 
has a lens of very long relative focus 
which makes a large image—under ordi- 
nary conditions, from four to ten times 
the size produced by using the positive 
lens alone. 

These lenses are necessarily slow-work- 
ing, and rather difficult to focus accur- 
ately. Still, it is quite possible to make 
snap shots with them in good strong 
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light. Snap shots in sunlight give fully- 
exposed negatives on a very rapid plate. 

The shutter is another very important 
item. Most shutters are too difficult to 
spring when using a long tube, and make 
too much noise in working. A very slight 
click is often enough to cause a spasmodic 
movement in such animals as squirrels, 
chipmunks, mice, etc. 

One will need tubes of several lengths 
—the longest should be from 50 to 75 
feet. The bulbs for these long hose may 
be gotten at a rubber store, by cutting the 
nozzle off from the bulb syringes used 
for watering plants. The long tubes are 
necessary, as one has frequently to screen 
the cameras and retire some distance to 
hide. 

Besides the regular tripod, one should 
provide one’s self with a short-legged 
one—say 18 inches high. This will be 
found very useful when photographing 
objects on the ground—such as snakes, 
etc. Another necessary little item will be 
a stout screw, or clamp, to fasten the box 
to the limb of a tree. 

Photography has some serious limita- 
tions, but, for that matter, so has “draw- 
ing as she is drawn” sometimes—espe- 
cially when applied to birds and beasts. 
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Photography care- 
fully applied, is capa- 
ble of giving good 
drawing of form, 
and _ characteristic 
pose and action, 
while not infrequent- 
ly the life and indi- 
viduality of the sub- 
ject is caught. One 
cannot study birds 
and animals without 
being struck by the 
individuality whichis 
distinctive, both to 
the young and old of 
each species. This is, 
I think, why so many of the drawings 
of birds and animals fail to strike us 
as natural. The form may be there, but 
expression and character are too often 
lacking. 

Among my illustrations is one of the 
pika—that curious and interesting little 
mammal which makes his home in the 
slide rock in parts of Idaho and Montana. 
Dr. Merriam has found them up to eleva- 
tions of 11,000 feet, while I have encoun- 
tered them in slides as low as 3,000 feet. 
The full-grown pika is about six inches 
long, and resembles both the hare and the 
rat in some of their characteristics. They 
live in families, or small colonies, in some 
mass of slide rock, where they have one 








or more common 
store-houses in 
which they pile their 
hay for winter’s use. 

At the higher alti- 
tudes, their homes 
are under many feet 
of snow for six or 
seven months in the 
year, but in the lower 
valleys I have seen 
them running about 
on the snow all win- 
ter. 

Their movements 


Little Chief Hare—Pika. are eccentric and 


jerky, and they can 
run over the broken slide rock with in- 
credible swiftness for so short-legged an 
animal. 

When gathering their hay (genum- 
rassiui), they work like beavers, hurrying 
out (after casting a cautious look around 
for hawks and other animals) to their 
grass patch; they cut a large mouthful, 
which they pile in a sheltered place to 
dry, to be, in turn, stored in one of their 
barns. 

Their cry is a spasmodic and shrill 
K-E-E-E—rather long drawn out, and 
generally thrice repeated. You will find 
them lying lazily about in the morning 
and late afternoon on some favorite point 
of slide rock. When you have found a 
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sunning place, go to it about two 
o'clock, and focus your camera 
on the spot the pika usually occu- 
pies—screen it with weeds and 
boughs in an inconspicuous man- 
ner, and retire to the end of your 
50-foot tube to await the coming 
of your game. 

All this sounds quite simple. I 
worked on and off for six weeks, 
obtaining during that time three 
fairly good portraits of the pika. 
I would also suggest a pipe and 
plenty of tobacco, as the mos- 
quitos and gnats are usually plen- 
tiful. 

Another illustration, that of the 
Franklin grouse setting on its 
nest, is an example of telephotog- 
raphy. While hurrying home one 
evening, we made her acquaint- 
ance by accidentally kicking over her 
nest, and breaking one of her seven eggs. 
The next day we returned, but she was 
too wary to allow us to make any decent 
picture of her. As she was close to our 
camp, we visited her nest for a while 
every day, soon gaining her confidence, 
so that on the sixth day we made several 
large photographs with the ordinary lens 
placed not more than eighteen inches from 
her. 

This telephoto plate was made at about 
ten feet distance, using a small aperture, 
and giving one and one-quarter minutes’ 
exposure. The nest be- 
ing in the shade during 
this exposure, the bird 
did not even wink her 
eyelid, so far as I could 
see. 

The “white - bellied 
nuthatches”’ are a family 
raised in an old appletree 
back of the farm-house 
where I photographed 
last year. When the pa- 
rent had her complement 
of eggs, we took out the 
nest and photographed it, 
and carefully replaced it. 
Later on, we got photos 
of both the parent birds, 
and, from the time the 
young had down,we took 
a plate of them every few 
days, so that when they 
came to leave the nest, 
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Nest and Young Vereo. 


the whole family stood in no awe what- 
ever of us. The six young birds on the 
limb are taking a little preliminary exer- 
cise before leaving their home for their 
first flight. The other illustrations are 
examples picked up in much the same 
way on one or other of my many outdoor 
tramps. 

One requires a large stock of patience 
and some ingenuity to succeed at this 
work. A knowledge of the habits of the 
subject is also almost necessary, but this 


_will be learned by any one who is at all 


watchful. The beginner is apt to be a lit- 
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tle careless. When taking a 
nest of eggs—for example— 
the image on the ground 
glass should be looked over 
carefully—if any twigs are in 
the way, or out of focus, cut 
them out; remove any leaves 
that do not help the composi- 
tion of the photograph; in 
fact, study the whole arrange- 
ment carefully on the ground 
glass before exposing. Do not 
tip the camera too much in 
order to show the eggs. It 
is better to place a little dry 
grass under the eggs, and thus 
elevate them sufficiently. 

All this care cannot be ap- 


plied when photographing liv- Long-eared Owl. impossible for him to have 


ing objects; and unpleasant 

and disturbing details are sure to get in. 
These can, as a rule, be removed in print- 
ing, by adopting a plastic process, such 
as platinotype paper developed by a brush 
—it is often advantageous to make an 
enlarged paper negative, on the back of 
which much of the superfluous detail can 
be stamped out. 

I have made no mention of plates, as 
every worker has his favorites. 

For a developer, I use metol-hydro in 
proportion of 70 grs. metol, 5 grs. hydro; 
or, better still I have found glycin. It 
gives rather cleaner and clearer cut nega- 
tives, and plenty of detail and softness. 


White-tail Deer. 








It has taken the photog- 
rapher a long time to enter 
into the field of sport fully 
equipped to secure satisfac- 
tory results as the reward of 
his still hunting with the cam- 
era. The beginnings, indeed, 
are so far off as to be almost 
unknown to the present gen- 
eration of photographers, for 
it was the invention of the 
dry plate, in the now far off 
days, that really began the 
path by which all further 
progress has been made. So 
long as the operator had to 
carry with him his portable 
dark room, it would have been 


attempted to invade the sanc- 
tuaries of nature, where dwell the at- 
tractive subjects that now yield so rich a 
harvest. 

Improvements in lenses and mechanical 
devices-in shutters which in speed outstrip 
the arrow-like flight of the swiftest bird, ' 
and enable the most intricate and rapid 
motions to be caught, followed in due 
course ; but it was not until the Tele-photo 
arrangement was brought into practical 
use that the photography of wild, ani- 
mated nature could be said to have been 
fully accomplished. That does for the 
naturalist afield what the microscope does 
for him in the study. 
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giving forms of out-door exer- 

cise, surf bathing takes its place 
well in the front rank. It calls for a com- 
bination of strength, endurance and good 
judgment, and has just that little spice of 
danger which is the true essence of all 
sport. 

It is an art, however, which should be 
studied carefully, for, with all his attrac- 
tive features, Old Ocean is a creature of 
moods and can make it at times very un- 
comfortable for the best of us, and dan- 
gerous to the uninitiated, if he be not ap- 
proached with respect. This article is 
written with the intention of pointing 
out certain conditions existing along our 
beaches, and to make some suggestions 
which may prove useful even to the ex- 
pert. 

Not so many years ago surf bathing 
was rare outside of a few popular sea- 
shore resorts, and a good surf swimmer, 
male or female, was even rarer. But to- 
day the life-line and raft are familiar 
sights from Coney Island to Amagansett, 
and from Seabright to Cape May, not to 
mention the hundred and one other bath- 
ing beaches on our coasts, South and 
West. 

This, no doubt, can be ascribed to the 
more general practice in recent years of 
all branches of athletics, and to the na- 
tional tendency of reducing all forms of 
sport to a science. The increase of swim- 
ming tanks in athletic clubs is more im- 
mediately responsible, however, where the 
swimming instruction given boys in the 
winter, is quickly imparted to their sisters 
in summer, and a few season’s experience 
does the rest ; so that to- day pretty nearly 
every shore colony has its little band of 
enthusiasts on intimate terms with Father 
Neptune. 

When you take your departure for the 
beach, probably the last word of warning 


() F all the exhilarating and health- 





given you has been to look out for what 
is called along the Atlantic shore—the 
“sea-puss.”’ This is no imaginary danger, 
and on some occasions, notably after a 
storm seaward, it needs to be understood 
before you take liberties with it. It is 
really a strong set of tide along the beach, 
and is caused by a prolonged and steady 
blow. 

This strong set, or current, will cut out 
the sand and re-deposit it, in most cases, 
some few hundred yards out to sea, mak- 
ing what is known as the outer-bar, a 
common formation in these waters. Be- 
tween the coast and this sand bank the 
water rushes like a tidal river, making a 
cross sea that is very tiresome, and where 
the beach shelves quickly, as, for exam- 
ple, at Southampton, L. [., it causes with 
each receding wave an undertow that is 
dangerous, if one is not prepared to with- 
stand it. 

After storms, do not go in unless you 
are sure of yourself, and particularly do 
not invite your women friends to go with 














you. They can get all the fun required 
when Old Ocean is 
in a less boisterous 
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trouble for himself and others, whereas 
a little cool thought and judgment would 
bring him ashore unassisted. 

It will not do to overlook another ob- 
stacle to complete comfort in making a 
landing, viz., the inner line of big breakers 
that roll in, looking hungrily for victims. 
I am entirely unable to explain the why, 
but the fact is that the biggest rollers fol- 
low each other in threes, leaving an in- 
terval between: this is the swimmer’s op- 
portunity. In all cases, these big fellows 
are easily seen from a distance, and on 
the last one of the three, and just behind 
it, make your effort to get a foothold. But 
be sure to get behind the break—other- 
wise disaster will follow when a surf is 
on, and the sand is harder than one might 
think—to say nothing of the loss of dig- 
nity that ensues. 

Conditions such as these are only for 
the strong and expert, and do not permit 
of the fun and en- 
joyment to be found 
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If you are deter- % at ing to which you can 
mined to go in your- i. ie invite your sister’s 
self, do not stand in- lite oe oe —~ friend to accompany 


side the line of 
breakers, but take 
your header through 
the first one, and swim fifty feet or so un- 
der water. This should bring you close to 
the inner line and into deep water. Then 
look backward over your shoulder and 
take a range mark on the shore, which 
will soon make it evident what way the 
tide is setting you. 

As you would probably be glad to re- 
turn to the spot from which you started, 
you must allow for this leeway by steer- 
ing a diagonal course in going and com- 
ing in, against the set, which, provided it 
be not too strong, should land you at the 
desired place. 

If, however, the set should be stronger 
than you bargained for, do not try to stem 
it, but make the best of your misplaced 
confidence and swim with it, heading 
steadily all the time toward the beach, 
and landing, perhaps, considerably far- 
ther up, but safely and in good order. It 
is when placed in this position that the 
inexperienced swimmer usually makes 
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you, even though she 
be not as expert as 
yourself. It is well, 
however, to have it understood, at start- 
ing, that it is not necessary for her to hold 


























her breath, ex- 
cept when ac- 
tually under 
water, and she 
must not get 
alarmed if she 
swallows a lit- 
tle water, or 
gets her hair 
wet. 

If these ele- 
mentary prin- 
ciples are 
agreed to, then 
proceed to en- 
joy your fun. 
And here it 
might be well 
to speak of the 
most appropri- 
ate costume for 
this kind of 
work. You should wear a close-fitting 
sleeveless shirt, and trunks cut off above 
the knee, in one or two pieces, the former 
for preference, and a light but strong belt 
will be found of considerable use. For 
the woman, a snug-fitting costume is ad- 
vised, with a detachable skirt, that may, 
if she likes, be taken off after entering the 
water, in order to give greater freedom to 
the legs; a necessity if much real swim- 
ming is intended. It is important to 
hamper as little as possible one’s move- 
ments in the water. It is also an excel- 
lent plan for her to wear a belt, by which 
you may hold her firmly. 

Now walk out till the water is breast 
high, then hold your companion by the 
left wrist with your right hand, and with 
your left grasp her belt, she resting her 
right hand on your shoulder. You are 
then in the position of partly facing each 
other, and at the same time can look sea- 
ward (Fig. 1). The first big roller comes, 
and your companion, with a little assist- 
ance from you, will rise with it, her head 
being at all times above the wave; it will, 
at the same time, pass over you, but with 
her weight thrown a little forward and 
upward will form a sufficient brace to 
enable you to hold your feet without 
trouble (Fig. 2). This process can be 
varied somewhat by the changing of your 
Own position, so as to either pull your 
companion against the breaker (Fig. 3); 
or push her somewhat ahead and against 
it—the latter being the easier. Another 
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method is to grasp her at the belt from be- 
hind (Fig. 4), and push her forward and 
upward in the same way (Fig. 5), but the 
plan of presenting the side and shoulder 
to the sea is preferable, as the less resist- 
ance offered naturally calls for the less 
power in overcoming its force. 

In case at any time a heavier breaker 
than usual should strike you and partly 
break your hold, see that you do not en- 
tirely lose your grip, as in this kind of 
bathing, union is strength, especially for 
the woman, and without your protection. 
a question as to the merits of the sport 
might ensue. 

When your companion is ready to rest 
for a while, take her where she is in touch 
with the life-lines, and try one or two 
fancy tricks alone. A very pretty effect 
is made by turning a somersault forward 
and into an advancing breaker (Fig. 6). 
This will leave you in the position of float- 
ing with your feet forward to meet the 
next wave, when you can reverse the ac- 
tion (Fig. 7), and find yourself in your 
original position. Or, float in a parallel 
position to the advancing wave, extend- 
ing the arms above the head and clasping 
the hands together (Fig. 8) ; then when 
it strikes you, slightly raise one shoulder, 
and you will roll over like a log. These 
tricks should only be attempted in the 
deeper water, where there is no chance of 
touching bottom. 

A simpler, and yet equally agreeable 
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Fig. 6. 


plan, is to turn quickly and present the 
back to an oncoming breaker, and just as 
the crest is about to reach you, kick down- 
ward sharply with the legs (Fig. 9). This 
will throw you well up above the surface, 
and for a few seconds you will experience 
the sensation of flying. 

Perhaps, in conclusion, it might be well 
to speak of a few attributes of the really 
expert surf swimmer, chief among which 
is prudence; and to suggest a plan of ac- 
tion in cases of emergency. Of the great- 
est importance is coolness and presence 
of mind, which, with 
nearly all, comes with 
experience; few really 
expert swimmers are 
drowned if they keep 
their wits about them. 

Another very import- 
ant matter is one’s phy- 
sical condition when tak- 
ing a surf bath; it is 
courting danger to enter 
the water soon after a 
meal; two hours should 
elapse between eating 
and such violent exercise 
as surf swimming. 

The swimmer should 
always see that the tem- 
perature of his body is 
not too low; the colder 
one is, the more is the 
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liability to muscular cramps, which are 
sometimes so severe as to be dangerous, 
especially to the tyro. It is better, in fact, 
to go in swimming feeling very warm 
rather than very cold. If seized with 
muscular cramps, do not shout for help 
until absolutely necessary, but expend that 
energy in rubbing the afflicted parts as 
hard as possible to induce better circula- 
tion ; in the meantime, work your way by 
gradual stages to shore and safety ; more- 
over, do not feel that your last hour has 
necessarily come, and possibly frighten 
others in the neighbor- 
hood into a state of 
nervous prostration, be- 
cause, though very pain- 
ful, cramp can usually 
be borne; in fact, it is a 
very common experience 
with all long-distance 
swimmers. 

In every case where 
the swimmer goes out to 
save life, he must ap- 
proach the drowning 
person from behind, and 
grasp him, if possible, 
by the elbows, or shoul- 
ders, or even the hair; 
but always frou behind. 
If the drowning person 
makes an effort to grab 
vou, take time and avoid 
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it; work your way around, grasp the body 
as suggested, and propel shorewards on 
your back, with the aid of vigorous leg 
strokes. This naturally may be said to be 
easier in theory than practice, but it is not 
so difficult a matter, if the swimmer will 
use his head as well as his muscles. If, 


however, one has the good fortune to 
find a life-line in the neighborhood of 
such trouble, take the extra few seconds 
needed to tie one end of it around your 
shoulders—it is useful in many contin- 
gencies and may be the means of saving 
both lives. 


THE LEAPING MULLET. 


A TRUE “FISH STORY.” 


By Lynn Roby Meekins. 


suspicion is to begin by saying that 

it is absolutely true. There is really 
no reason why this should be so, but the 
fact remains that more reputations have 
been wrecked upon assertions of pisca- 
torial veracity than even in politics. But 
with a full appreciation of the perils of 
the statement, I reiterate, this story is 
true ; the fish did jump into the boat, and 
the recording angel had no extra trouble 
on account of the returns which we took 
to the Virginia home. 

At the time it happened I was on a 
visit at the tip end of the Maryland and 
Delaware Peninsula, a most interesting 
country, as flat as a pancake, and as full 
of colonial history as it is of sweet pota- 
toes; where the original Arlington was 
located, and where the tombstone is on 
which John Custis caused an inscription 
to be put which says, “Aged 71 years, 
and yet lived but seven years, which was 
the space of time he kept a bachelor’s 
house on the eastern shore of Virginia.” 

On the Chesapeake side of the pen- 
insula, which is only a few miles wide 
here, is the celebrated farm which Will- 
iam L. Scott, the Pennsylvania million- 
aire owned, and below that is the town of 


l° a fish story the surest way to start 


Cape Charles, which he established when 
he built the first railroad down the Vir- 
ginia peninsula, on which is one stretch 
of forty miles in a bee-line, while the full 
ninety miles has only two or three curves 
in it. 

North of Cape Charles are beautiful lit- 
tle creeks and bays, all bountifully shaded 
with pines and oaks. One of them is Cher- 
rystone Inlet, from which the famous oys- 
ters come. My friend lived not far away. 
One morning we got talking about fish- 
ing, and he suddenly said: 

“How would you like to catch fish 
without hook, line, net or seine?” 

“Shoot’em, you mean?” I said. 

“e.” 

“How then?” 

“Let them jump into the boat.” 

“Oh, that’s preposterous!” 

He called to a passing negro and asked 
him if the “fatbacks” were running. 

“Reasonabul, suh, reasonabul,” was his 
reply. “Dey hez been better, ’en dey hez 
been a good deal wus.” 

My host ordered him to be ready .io 
take us to the shore after supper. I asked 
all sorts of questions about a fish of which 
I had never heard before, but’ the uniform 
reply was for me to wait until nightfall. 
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It was dark when we finished supper 
and there were clouds in the sky—condi- 
tions pronounced to be ideal for the sport. 
Within an hour we wereonthesoft, smooth 
beach of one of the creeks. There was the 
fishing boat, a long canoe or dugout, with 
good sides and a little more width than 
usual. At the stern was a platform on 
which was a large basin half full of earth. 
Back of the stern seat was a pile of light- 
wood knots. The negroes had long poles. 

“Now,” said the Virginian, “all we ask 
of you is to keep as still as you can.” 

In a few minutes the canoe was shoved 
very gently through the water. By this 
time a bonfire had been started on the soil 
in the basin, and as the flames got a hold 
on the rosin of the pine knots, the glare 
lit up the big trees that lined the shore. 
The negro in the bow in a very hoarse 
whisper announced that “they” were jump- 
ing. The negro in the stern gave a more 
vigorous shove of the pole, and before we 
could say “Jack Robinson” fish were 
jumping into the boat, over the boat, on 
our laps and even up our sleeves. 

It was a wonderful sight. We were 
only a few yards from shore, and the fish 
had evidently been feeding on the shoals 
covered by the high tide. As they saw our 
light they scampered for dear life, and 
hundreds of them leaped into the air in 
their hurry to reach deep water. On some 
of the shoals their sudden and marvelous- 
ly intense movements churned the water 
white. 

Plump! plump! plump! they came into 
our boat. Some would go all the way 
over. Some would hit the sides of the 
boat and fall back into the water. Some 
would hit us. There were thousands and 
thousands of them,and we got only an in- 
finitesimal fraction of those we saw. For 
more than an hour we passed slowly 
along in the shadow ofthe trees ; and then 
we went across the creek—it was about 
sixty yards in width—and tried the other 
shore, but we found only a few there. The 
negro said that was because the moon 
could be seen there, while on the opposite 
shore its light was shaded by the trees. 

When we counted our catch by the 
light of the bonfire we found that we had 
one hundred and forty-three. “That is 
very ordinary,” was the comment. 

“Then what is a large catch, and what 
are the things, anyhow?” I asked. 

I was told all about it on our drive 


homewards. “Fatbacks” is the local name 
for the small mullet which visits these 
streams in schools in the late summer 
and early fall. They are from three to 
five inches long, and have wonderfully 
fat backs, hence the name. On the flood 
tides, after dark, they get into the shal- 
lows for food. They have very surpris- 
ing leaping ability, and when disturbed 
make for deep water by leaps and bounds. 
The glare of our light had startled and 
excited them. The body of the boat be- 
ing in the dark, they did not see it, and 
when they jumped into it they thought 
they were going through space into safe 
water. The catch generally varies from 
seventy to three hundred in an evening. 

The next morning we had some of our 
catch for breakfast. They were good, 
but rather rich and greasy. Still, a great 
many people fancy them, and they have a 
good sale at remunerative prices in the 
neighboring markets, the chief of which 
is Norfolk. 

I knew perfectly well that if this story 
was told in the North nobody would be- 
lieve it ; so Ihave just been going through 
some fish books for fortification by au- 
thorities, and to see what the scientists 
had to say about the leaping mullet. I 
found this in “The History and Methods 
of the Fisheries,” published by the gov- 
ernment under the editorship of the 
late Professor Goode; “During pleasant 
weather they swim at or near the surface, 
when their presence can be readily de- 
tected by the ripple caused by their move- 
ments through the water, or by constant 
splashing and jumping. During the fall 
they move in such immense schools that 
the noise of their splashing resembles dis- 
tant thunder, and to the persons living 
near the bay this noise kept up day and 
night becomes very annoying.” 

This, it must be borne in mind, refers 
to the larger mullet, the full-grown kind, 
but it shows the nature of the fish. 

Now, I merely want to add to this per- 
fectly true fish story, that of the larger 
mullet as many as six hundred barrels 
have been caught in one catch, and as 
many as forty thousand fish have been 
hauled in one seine at one time; that as 
a food fish the humble mullet is becom- 
ing more and more appreciated, and that 
something like five millions of pounds of 
it are sold for food every year along the 
Atlantic coast. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S VIEW-POINT. 


By Caspar Whitney. 


This is the season in which it is unlawful to kill or have in possession quail, grouse, pheasant, prairie 


chicken, partridge, plover, snipe, wild fowl, or deer. 


Restaurants which serve this game are liable to legal 


prosecution and fine; and people who eat it abet the work of the game butchers and defeat the efforts 


sportsmen throughout the country are making to provide needful protection for our game birds and animals. 


No Harvard-Yale boat race 


owen S-Vale ever ended so unsatisfactor- 
Unsatisfactory ily as the one of this year 
Boat Race. y yam 


Not because of the actual re- 
sult of the rowing, but because of the ac- 
cidents which befell Harvard both before 
the race and during it. Because of some 
experimenting in the Yale stroke, which 
had improved it, the race this year was 
looked to with especial interest. Last 
year a break in the Yale stroke nullified 
its other good qualities. From the very 
beginning there was no break in the 
Yale stroke of this season. And it was 
patent to close observers that, although 
there was some variation in the methods 
of procedure, Harvard and Yale were 
striving to row practically the same 
stroke. In both boats were veterans of 
several years’ standing; veterans of ex- 
cellent skill and unusual power. In re- 
spect of individual oarsmen the boats 
were remarkably evenly matched. In 
each boat, too, the captain was the best 
oarsman of his crew and one whose value 
as a leader was, perhaps, even more ser- 
viceable to the eight than his blade work. 
Therefore, the race promised to be a con- 
test of unusual interest. 

A week before the day of the race Har- 
vard’s captain and stroke-oar, F. L. Hig- 
ginson, Jr., twisted his ankle, and was 
obliged to retire from his position. Few 
accidents that can befall a crew, are, 
more upsetting than that of losing the 
stroke-oar, but Harvard’s loss was pecu- 
liarly disturbing because of the quality 
Higginson had, more than any other, of 
holding his crew together, of driving 
them at the supreme moment, and of 
getting the most out of them. 


Yale Whereas, the chances of 
mise ™ winning had before seemed 
Madi, to somewhat favor Harvard, 


this accident threw the bal- 
ance in Yale’s favor. Harding, who had 
been rowing at No. 2, was put at stroke, 
and Bullard, who rowed in the ’Varsity 
last year, but had not made the 1900 boat, 
was put in at No. 2. In the few days re- 
maining before the day of the race the 
crew, seemingly inspired to unusual ef- 
fort by the untoward accident which had 
befallen them, went better than had been 
expected and the outlook grew to be more 
hopeful. Then came the race, with Har- 
vard leading from the start to the one- 
half mile, and in a desperate and unceas- 
ing struggle, Yale leading from the half 
mile to the two and one-half mile, when 
Harvard’s tremendous spurt gave her the 
lead at three miles. Then, Harding’s col- 
lapse at the three and one-quarter mile, 
with Harvard still in the lead. 

A more peculiarly disturbing accident 
than the collapse of the stroke-oar of a 
boat when leading three-quarters of a 
mile from the finish line, is hard to imag- 
ine ; and it was quite as distressing to Yale 
as to Harvard, for there is, perhaps, even 
more dissatisfaction to the crew winning 
than to the crippled crew losing. 

What the result of the race 


mae would have been with Higgin- 
Have B son at stroke; what the result 


would have been had Harding 
not collapsed, are, of course, the questions 
that come to every student of rowing, and 
will not down unanswered. I do not be- 
lieve the speed of the Harvard crew was 
lessened by Higginson’s absence from 
stroke, i. ¢., its possible speed for 
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stretches, but I am convinced that Hig- 
ginson’s loss was irreparable, for in those 
qualities of generalship and driving force, 
peculiarly needful to the man who sets 
the stroke and pace for a crew, he was 
unusually well equipped. Harding’s col- 
lapse can not be attributed to the phys- 
ical wear and tear of a bruising pace, for 
he was one of the strongest men in the 
boat. Stress of mind, incidental to new 
responsibilities and desperate racing, no 
doubt overwhelmed him. Sufficient data 
is lacking from which to logically reason 
out what might have happened had no 
accidents occurred, but the race developed 
enough to warrant decided convictions 
among those who follow such matters 
closely. 

Th Comparison of the work of the 

e a "in 
Strokes  tW° crews up to Harding’s col- 
lapse, shows that with a stroke 
Compared. seh . 
averaging one point lower Har- 

vard about held Yale, while with a stroke 
equally as high Harvard revealed greater 
speed. In my judgment the Harvard 
stroke is more speed-giving than is 
Yale’s, although as I have said, the dif- 
ference between them is not great, and is 
most noticeable at its beginning. Har- 
vard’s blades take hold of the water 
quicker, and from the instant the grip is 
taken the power of back and legs is put 
on and kept on to the end. It is a lift 
from the very beginning. Yale’s blades 
seem not to get a grip on the water so 
quickly, and the shoulders apparently 
take hold a perceptible instant before the 
back gets into the stroke. 

The Yale blade is not in the water so 


long as that of Harvard, and the body 
swing is shorter by nearly a foot. But 
the Yale crew rowed beautifully together, 
and was a powerful combination. It 
would have made the result uncertain to 
the last, even with Higginson in his seat, 
but, in my opinion, Yale must finally have 
succumbed, for the power in the Harvard 
boat was equal to that which drove the 
Yale shell along so evenly. 

The success of Pennsylvania’s 
crews at Poughkeepsie has, I ob- 
serve, again revived discussion on 
the question of strokes, and as in- 
variably happens, some extremely 
fanciful essays on rowing generally, and 
on the English and American strokes par- 
ticularly, have resulted. Apropos of 
which nothing more whimsical has come 
to my notice in a score of years of studious 
observation of college boating, than the 
reasonsadvanced for Cornell’s defeat by a 
correspondent in the Philadelphia Ledger, 
of July 4th. In a word, this critic pro- 
claims Cornell’s “downfall,” and declares 
it directly due to Courtney’s adoption of 
the English stroke ! 

The subject of strokes is one which 
none should pretend to discuss without 
intimate and long knowledge of rowing 
and sound grasp upon the circumstances 
surrounding the race. The average mind 
when it touches rowing is as unstable as 
it is unlearned. It sees results only, and 
has no consideration for the conditions 
under which those results were obtained. 
Moreover, it is exceedingly forgetful in 
the interest of its own pet theories. De- 
livery from one’s friends would, I sur- 
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mise, be a relief, indeed, to college oars- 
men, when it comes to a discussion of 
strokes. 

Comparison of American and 
English strokesisthe stock argu- 
ment of the average correspon- 
dent, who sets out to exploit a 
theory. Now the stroke rowed by the ma- 
jority of the American colleges partakes 
of so many of the principlesof the English 
stroke, that it is not at all simple to dis- 
associate the two, for they by no means 
represent two distinct classes, but rather 
are variations of the same type. When, 
therefore, these correspondents talk of the 
American stroke, they mean the profes- 
sional stroke, which was employed by 
Courtney, Hanlon, Ward and the other 
famous scullers of twenty-five years ago. 
But that stroke was and is no more Amer- 
ican than Australian or English, because 
it was practically the stroke used by pro- 
fessionals the world over. It was and is 
the scullers’ stroke, par excellence. 

This was practically the stroke which 
Harvard and Yale first learned, and it was 
precisely this stroke that Courtney first 
taught Cornell, and which Ward. em- 
ployed in his first two years at Pennsyl- 
vania. Harvard and Yale in due season 
learned that the scullers’ sprinting stroke 
was not the one for 
four-mile rowing, and 
the lesson came to each 
from England, natur- 
ally, since every sport 
we have, save lacrosse 
and baseball, was cra- 
dled on English soil. 
Although he 


American. 


Cornell’ 
—" toe length- 
Experience : 
ened it some- 
and what Court- 
Record. 


ney clung 
practically to the scull- 
ers’ stroke until Cor- 
nell sent a crew to Hen- 
ley about five years 
ago. An abler oars- 
man or deeper student 
of rowing than Court- 
ney never coached a 
crew; and it was to be 
expected that he should 
appreciate the failings 
of the Cornell stroke 
for distance-rowing, and 
modify it accordingly. 


Cornell had been a repeated and almost 
invariable winner with the scullers’ 
stroke, because of her masterful coach, 
and with the improvements, born of the 
English trip, which in a word comprised 
more body work and swing, Cornell in 
‘96 and ’97 was represented by two of 
the smoothest and fastest crews that per- 
haps ever sat in a boat on American 
waters. The ’96 crew beat Harvard by 
two and three-quarters lengths and Penn- 
sylvania by nearly a minute, and -with 
slower conditions than obtained in 1900, 
and without the incentive of so close a 
struggle as that between Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin, completed the four miles 
in 19m. 21s., which is the record for the 
Poughkeepsie course, and 23 seconds 
faster than Pennsylvania rowed it this 
year. The ’97 Cornell crew having de- 
feated Harvard and Yale at Poughkeep- 
sie, in 20m. 34s. (Yale being second in 
20m. 44s.), a week later, over the same 
course, beat Columbia and Pennsylvania 
in 20m. 47 4-5s., Columbia being second 
in 2Im. 202-5s., Pennsylvania having 
gone to pieces and sunk at two and one- 
half miles. 

In ’98 Cornell beat Harvard and Yale 
over the Thames course at New London, 
and the week following over a three-mile 
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course on Saratoga Lake, was beaten by 
Pennsylvania, both finishing inside the 
still water record for that distance. 

Last year there were discordant ele- 
ments in the Cornell crew all the season, 
and a bad break in the boat during the 
race, and they finished third, to Pennsyl- 
vania first and Wisconsin second. 

That brings us up to the present year, 
and unprejudiced readers will, I am sure, 
find nothing in this record of Cornell to 
suggest the “downfall” proclaimed by the 
correspondent to whom [| have referred. 
Now, succinctly given, the 


— principles of the English 
university stroke, are ap- 
Four Mile ersity stroke, are ap 


plication of the power of 
the legs, back and should- 
ers simultaneously, a good reach and 
swing, the blade pulled 


Rowing Stroke. 


ae ene Pennsylvania’s stroke dif- 
"i a fers fromthe other.or, what 
— may be called the Ameri- 
can university stroke, essentially in two 
particulars. (1) In shorter body swing, 
and (2) in lighter catch. Four years ago 
the catch was a mere scoop, the blade be- 
ing, technically speaking, rowed into the 
water. This, to a large degree, has been 
corrected, and though the catch is still 
lighterthanthat of any of the othercrews, 
the blade does not slice into the water as 
it did formerly—a correction which alone 
could easily account for the difference be- 
tween a swamped and a winning crew. 
Pennsylvania’s theory is that itslongslide 
makes full recompense for the absence of 
body work. But this is a theory which 
has been found misleading elsewhere, 





through to the end of 
the stroke, the arms 
used as connecting rods 
between the body 
(power) and the oar, 
and an easy recover. 
And these are the prin- 
ciples which substan- 
tially obtain in the row- 
ing systems of Har- 
vard, Yale, Wisconsin, 
Cornell. There are, of 
course, many varia- 
tions in detail among 
these four, and the 
American university 
stroke differs from the 
Oxford - Cambridge 
stroke, in having less 
reach and swing and 
more slide, which, in 
my judgment, are im- 
provements. 

It is not claimed that the principles of 
the university stroke are the only ones 
upon which a winning crew can be devel- 
oped ; it is claimed that they are the most 
advisable for distance rowing, and offer 
the safest foundation for permanent boat- 
ing prosperity. It is claimed, too, that a 
stroke formed on these principles is more 
speed-giving and less wearing on the men. 
I have takenup this matter at some length, 
with no idea whatever of decrying Penn- 
sylvania’s stroke, but with the intention 
of making simple reading for those who 
would know the true inwardness of this 
much-discussed question of strokes. 











Freshman Crew, of Wisconsin University. 


and will be set aside in due course, I am 
sure, at Pennsylvania, where there is 
much to commend and an obviously pro- 
gressive coach and board of advisors. 
The defeat of Cornell in ’99 


The Keynote and again this year has no 
of _., bearing whatever onthe rel- 
Pennsylvania’s ative merits of the strokes 
Success. employed. Last year the 


Cornell crew was broken in two; this 
year when No.7 caught a crab, they prac- 
tically quit. Wisconsin, a close second to 
Pennsylvania in ’99 and 1900, steered off 
its course last year, and had a break in the 
bow of the boat both years. In both of 
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William B. Curtis. 


the years recited, Pennsylvania has rowed 
a magnificent race, pulling like one man 
and revealing indomitable pluck. Nothing 
could better illustrate the discipline and 
determination of the crew than its recov- 
ery of the lead in the race this year, at 
the three and one-half mile mark, after it 
had dropped to second place, through the 
unseating of its No. 3, who had lost and 
regained his slide at the three-mile mark. 
The great strength of the Pennsylvania 
crew for two years has been its absolute 
uniformity, which means able coaching, 
and its stroke-oar, Gardiner, than whom 
none better, and few so good, have been 
developed in college boating. 

Had the eight men who sat in Penn- 
svlvania’s boat this year been drilled in 
the stroke Cornell revealed, they would, 
in my judgment, have entirely eclipsed 
the very good time they made. They had 
the pluck and the spirit which makes rec- 
ord crews, and had been coached to a 
point of speed-giving smoothness. 

In the tragic death of Wil- 

The _ liam B. Curtis, who perished 

uF O ses i a severe storm while 
ather Bill ene ; 

Costin. climbing Mount Washing- 

ton, between July Ist and 3d, 
legislative athletics loses its most com- 
. manding figure, OUTING one of its most 
valued contributors, and America one of 
its most highly and universally respected 
sportsmen. ‘Father Bill,” as Mr. Curtis 
was affectionately called, was one of those 
whose deeds rather than words, bespoke 
the quality of his sportsmanship. Few 
men were so direct in speech, so unaf- 
tected in manner, and so ruggedly honest 
in the small things of life. Equivocation 
was absolutely foreign to his nature, and 
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he was intolerant of it in anyone else. He 
was a fair rival and a plucky, desperate 
finisher, in his active athletic days, and 
carried the same disposition through his 
daily life—even to the hour of his death. 
He was the sort of whom pioneers and 
leaders are made—the sort that makes 
stanch friends and generous enemies. 

Mr. Curtis was born in 1837, at Salis- 
bury, Vt. He was a somewhat delicate 
boy and engaged in sport for the pur- 
pose of strengthening his constitution and 
physique. How well he succeeded his 
subsequent athletic career bears emphatic 
witness. His first public match was in 
1853, when, with J. C. Babcock, he won 
nine events in the games of the Chicago 
Caledonian Club. He entered the Civil 
War as a private in the Union Army, and 
was mustered out a captain. In ’67 he 
went to New York, and in company with 
his life-long friends, H. E. Buermeyer 
and J. C. Babcock, opened a gymnasium 
at No. 200 Sixth Avenue, where a year 
later, September 8th, the New York Ath- 
letic Club was organized by these three 
and some others. 

At various periods of his career he ex- 
celled in weight-throwing, in sprinting, in 
rowing, and in weight-lifting. He was 
the first athlete to use a pair of spiked 
running shoes and the first to accomplish 
a hand-lift of 1,230 pounds. On Decem- 
ber 20th, 1868, he lifted 33239 pounds with 
harness, a feat which has not yet been 
eclipsed. 

Later he became athletic, and then man- 
aging-editor,of the Spirit of the Times,on 
whose editorial staff he continued to his 
death. He was twice president of the 
New York Athletic Club, and held many 
offices in various athletic organizations, 
and could, in fact, have had any office he 
wished. Although sixty-four years of 
age at the time of his death few men were 
more active. He devoted some time every 
day to exercise, but was especially fond 
of walking, and perhaps took his greatest 
pleasure in the réle of pathfinder for the 
Fresh Air Club. 

His was a notable figure in American 
athletics ; quite the most notable, indeed. 
A Remarkable The pr ygsetigen- baseball 

Baseball series this year was some- 

Siiien. what remarkable for the fact 
that, although Harvard won 
two of the three games, yet an analysis of 
the scores shows Yale to have outbatted, 
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outfielded, stolen more bases and scored 
more runs than Harvard. Much of Har- 
vard’s success may be attributed to good 
play ; some of it to good luck. 

The first game of the series at Cam- 
bridge was positively the worst exhibition 
of baseball, perhaps, two leading col- 
lege nines ever gave. Yale won by the 
absurd score of 15—5, but it was appar- 
ent that Yale was quite as ready to go to 
pieces as Harvard, a fact of which there 
was especial evidence in the first inning, 
when Yale gave Harvard three runs, by 
“throwing the ball around.” Each side 
apparently tried to give away the game, 
and Harvard finally succeeded in doing 
so. The cause of Harvard’s miserable 
play was undoubtedly due to Stillman’s 
poor pitching. 

It is an extraordinary fact, but one of- 
tentimes proven, that the failure of a 
pitcher to fill the box satisfactorily invar- 
iably tends to upset the team. One may 
argue as one may on the absurdity of a 
team’s losing heart, and corresponding 
skill, because the pitcher is not doing his 
part, but the effect is fact, not theory. 
Ha ,. Harvard’s recovery of normal 

rvatd’s f N H 
Baseball orm, at New Haven, was very 
racoanwionl creditable, and her defeat of 

* Yale (3—0) was the result of a 
pitchers’ battle between Robertson and 
Stillman, and one of the _ best-played 
games seen this year on the Yale Field. 
Stillman showed his possibilities by al- 
lowing Yale only five hits. For six in- 
nings better ball has rarely been seen, and 
no man from either side got beyond sec- 
ond base. 

The final game in New York was 
equally as good as that at New Haven, 
and a very gratifying conclusion to a ser- 
ies that began so wretchedly. Sharp and 
timely batting,and clever pitching by Still- 
man, overbalanced Yale’s cleaner fielding 
and Harvard won with a score of 5—2. 
Stillman kept Yale’s six hits so scattered 
that their value was inconsequential, 
while Robertson, for Yale, and Garvan, 
who replaced him after the fifth inning, 
were unable to hold Harvard batters. 
— Although MHarvard’s work in 
rown s h 1! t 
Excellent 4€S€ two games was excellent, 

d quite of the character to be 
Work, 2NC 4 : 

expected after its early season 
exhibition, yet I see no occasion for alter- 
ing my judgment of last month as to the 
relative positions of Princeton and Har- 
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vard. Despite the fact that the Harvard- 
Princeton series ended in a tie, with one 
game each, there can be no two opinions 
among those who have followed the nines 
during the season, concerning the super- 
iority of Princeton’s all-round work. If, 
indeed, there is any team having the right 
to dispute the leadership with Princeton, 
it is Brown, which against the larger 
nines has made an equally good, if, in- 
deed, not a better record, having won 
two and lost one to Yale, won two from 
Harvard, and won one and lost one to 
Princeton, making four won and two lost. 
Princeton won two from Yale, won one 
and lost one with Harvard, won one and 
lost one to Brown, making four won and 
two lost. If Brown’s work had not fallen 
off so materially in her smaller games, she 
would be, in my opinion, entitled to the 
leadership among Eastern college base- 
ball teams. As it is, there is no question 
as to Brown’s right to second place, with 
Harvard third, and Yale fourth. 

Yale did the best average hitting in 
her big games of any of the colleges, 
Princeton being next; and in addition 
Princeton did the best base running. 

Perhaps the strongest point of Prince- 
ton’s play, indeed of all of Princeton’s 
athletic work this season, was the spirit 
which seemed to dominate the athletes 
from Nassau. 

The impressive feature of 


Team the Prospect Park Tourna- 
Polo Play : 
: ment for the Polo Champion- 
Triumphant, 


ship this year, was the lesson 
it taught and repeated overand over again 
throughout the course of the tournament, 
of the value, indeed, of the absolute neces- 
sity to success, of team play. It was first 
administered when Dedham, composed 
of Allan Forbes, E. M. Weld, W. H. 
Goodwin and Joshua Crane, Jr., beat 
the one-time champion Myopia four—C. 
G. Rice, R. G. Shaw, 2d, R. H. Holmes, 
R. L. Agassiz—9g to 6 goals. It was 
repeated when Dedham a few days later 
beat Meadow Brook—W. C. Eustis, 
George Eustis, Harry P. Whitney and 
Benjamin Nicoll—5 to 2% goals; but 
its most impressive demonstration was in 
thefinals forthe championship when Ded- 
ham met and defeated the Country Club, 
of Westchester, four—E. Reynal, J. M. 
Waterbury, Jr., John E. Cowdin and L. 
Waterbury—of whom the last three are 
famous in polo history. 
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Dedham won the championship cup, 
and won it entirely on the merits of its 
play. On all three of the big teams it 
defeated—Myopia, Meadow Brook and 
Westchester—were individuals among the 
most brilliant in their respective positions 
in America, and yet in each case the 
steady, continuously aggressive play and 
good team work of Dedham brought vic- 
tory. There has been no better team work 
displayed in this country, and seldom has 
there been better individual play,thanthat 
shown by Forbes, Dedham’s No. 1. 
Sitaattianis Waltihe The success of thisteam and 

Main Stay theexcellent work of Devon, 

* of Rockaway, and of the 
Philadelphia Country Club, are among 
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Philadelphia C.C.—J. P. Lippincott, M. 
G. Rosengarten, Albert E. Kennedy and 
J. Frank McFadden—entered the tourna- 
ment, indeed, as a junior team, and having 
won that championship by defeating suc- 
cessively Meadow Brook 2d (14% to 
3% goals), and Rockaway (9 to 3% 
goals), graduated to the senior champion- 
ship, in which, however, it was speedily 
defeated by Meadow Brook, Ist (7 to2% 
goals), an exceedingly excellent score to 
have made against a team of Meadow 
Brook’s class. A second defeat of 
Meadow Brook, 2d, by the Philadelphia 
C. C.,at Cedarhurst, subsequently, showed 
conclusively their first victory to have 
been on merit. 




















The Dedham Polo Team. 


the most gratifying results of the season, 
for all these are young teams, with men 
who have learned their game within the 
last few years; and it is upon such as 
these that the future of American polo 
depends. It is to be noted also that Ded- 
ham and Devon owe their present posi- 
tions in the polo season, not to having ac- 
quired some star player from another 
club, but to the development of their own 
material, which two years ago was scarce- 
ly above mediocrity. The same is true of 
the Philadelphia Country Club team. 


Devon—C. R. Snowden, G. W. Ken- 
dricks 3d, Charles Wheeler and George 
McFadden—unluckily for its progress 
through the tournament, encountered 
Westchester in its very first match, and 
was beaten, 12 to 434 goals. Though it 
cannot be said that Westchester showed 
any particularly loose play against Ded- 
ham, yet there is no doubt that its work 
against Devon was sharper and revealed 
more of team play. In a subsequent 
match between these two teams at Hemp- 
stead, Westchester again defeated Devon 
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under the handicap, in which Devon was 
allowed 6 goals—15% to 12 goals. 

No small factor in Dedham’s success 
is attributed to their ponies. Take it all 
in all, unquestionably they were the best 
mounted of any of the teams in the tour- 
nament. 

Record of the polo championships : 

1895. Myopia—R. L. Agassiz, A. P. Gard- 
ner, Robert G. Shaw, 2d, and F. Blackwood 
Fay. 

1896. Rockaway—J. S. Stevens, Foxhall P. 
Keene, J. E. Cowdin and George P. Eustis. 

1897. Meadow Brook—W. C. Eustis, Harry 
Payne Whitney, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., and 
Benjamin Nicoll. 

1898. Meadow Brook—W.C. Eustis, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr., C. C. Baldwin and Harry Payne 
Whitney. 

1899. Westchester (Newport) by default— 
J. M. Waterbury, Jr., Foxhall P. Keene, J. E. 
Cowdin and Lawrence Waterbury. 


Although Mr. Foxhall Keene’s 


American team lost its match (2 goals to 
i 8), at Hurlingham, July 7, for 
— the cup which an English four 


won at Newport in 1886, and 
carried to England, yet the contest proved 
how very much the American standard 
of play has been raised. Mr. Keene’s 
team included W. and L. McCreery and 
F. Macky, the last a member of the Chi- 
cago Club, and the other two formerly of 
Meadow Brook, and all of only moderate 
skill. 

The match was entirely impromptu. 
Mr. Keene and his team in no way offi- 
cially represented America or the Polo 
Association. 

The result of this meeting, however, be- 
tween American and English players, the 
first since 86, suggests that a selected 
American four would have more than an 
even chance for victory against England’s 
very best. Such a test is likely to come 
next autumn, if Mr. Keene’s invitation, 
backed by the Association’s offer to de- 
fray the visitors’ expenses, is accepted. 
Notwithstanding the Garden 
G _City course being a more dif- 

offat ‘ficult one than that at On- 
Garden City, “cult one than that at On 
wentsia (Chicago), where 

the championship was held last year, the 
average play of 1900 was quite above that 
of 1899. Indeed, the tournament pro- 
vided much the highest class play yet 
given by Americans. The Garden City 
course is 6,134 yards in length, with a 


Championship 


stiff bogey of 81, but both Douglas and 
Travis made rounds better than that 
score, Douglas doing 77 and Travis 78, 
while Travis did 36 holes in 163, and 
Douglas in 165. During the week every 
one of the eighteen holes was made by one 
or more players under bogey, while the 
best ball record for the links was twenty 
strokes under bogey. Last year the 
medal score (Onwentsia) was won in 168 
by C. B. Macdonald. This year Mr. 
Travis secured it in 166. It was a week 
of really remarkable play, and filled with 
significant suggestion of the qualities pos- 
sible to American play. 

The course had been carefully pre- 
pared, and the tournament was perfectly 
managed by President W. B. Thomas 
and his efficient committee. If any crit- 
icism is warranted, it concerns the putting 











H. M. Harriman, and 
Champion, 1899. 


Findlay S. Douglas, 
Champion, 1898. 


greens, several of which were too small, 
and penalized first-class play too severely ; 
yet it was better to err on this side than on 
the other. 

The qualifying score was 187, and 
among those who were expected to qual- 


‘ify but failed, were Messrs. Herbert 


Leeds (188), A. DeWitt Cochrane (189), 
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F. C. Havemeyer (189), C. P. Lineawea- 
ver (191), F. H. Bohlen (191), G. O. 
Winston (202), and William Waller 
(198), Mr. H. P. Toler was not entered, 
and Mr. Jasper Lyneh withdrew after the 
first round. Messrs. Lineaweaver, Wal- 























A. G. Lockwood. 


ler, Toler, Lynch, all qualified last year, 
Mr. Toler reaching the second round. 

The most distinguished absentee was 
Mr. C. B. Macdonald, the gold medalist 
of ’99, whose businessengagements would 
not permit of his playing this year. 

Next to the high average of gen- 

eral play, the feature of the tour- 

nament was, undoubtedly, the 

consistently good work of Mr. 
* Travis from the beginning to the 
ending of the week. At various times he 
made the first, fifth, sixth and seventh 
holes in three, the second and home holes 
in two, and the 502-yard hole in four. But 
it was not so much his brilliancy as his 
exceptional steadiness, which enabled 
him to go through the tournament with a 
record such as no American player has 
ever achieved. 

Mr. Travis, in fact, is a somewhat re- 
markable golfing figure, a golfing anom- 
aly, indeed, according to traditions of the 
ancient game, for he not only took up golf 
when past thirty, but plays it in correct 


Travis 


Golfing 
Machine 


W. J. Travis Champion, 1900. 


form. He is an Australian by birth, an 
American citizen by adoption, and thirty- 
eight years of age. His first appearance 
in public was in ’96, at Van Courtlandt 
Park, where in a St Andrews Club tour- 
nament he finished fourth with 106. Last 
year he was beaten by Mr. Harriman for 
the Metropolitan Championship, and by 
Mr. Douglas in the semi-finals for the 
National Championship. 

He is a deep and highly intelligent stu- 
dent of the game, and considerg every 
phase of play as carefully as though he 
were at chess. Yet there is no undue de- 
liberation in his work on the links, and 
literally no nervousness. In truth, he ap- 
pears in all his matches to be the least 
concerned of anyone on the course. He 
is a match player, without a superior, and 
one who will never lose the title he earned 
this year through not being on his game. He 
is always on his game, not only on it, but 
improving. Last year he could not drive 
more than 160 to 170 yards; this year his 
average drives are from 20 to 30 yards 
longer. 

Though his long game was not equal to 








Photo by T. C. Turner. 


Mr. Travis, at End of Swing. 


that of Douglas, his approach shots, and 
especially his accurate and steady putting, 
more than counterbalanced the driving of 
the other. 
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Photo by T. C. Turner, 
Mr. Douglas, at End of Swing. 


Mr. Douglas played through- 
out the week the highest class 
tournament game he has ever 
shown, which is tantamount to 
saying that he, at times, exhibited the 
most perfect golf an amateur has yet dis- 
closed on American links. His long game 
was superior to that of any other man on 
the course, and his approach shots aver- 
aged nearly as good as those of Mr. Har- 
riman. The weakest feature of his game 
was putting, though even in this respect, 
he did better than usual; in fact, he made 
some putts of exceptional merit. Gener- 
ally speaking, his game was steady, which 
for him was a record of itself, although 
there were some crucial plays in the Har- 
riman and again in the Travis match, 
where the familiar failing made its ap- 
pearance. Perhaps his most masterful 
exhibitions were in getting out of bunkers 
on several occasions. The fact that Mr. 
Douglas so completely overcame his 
habitual unsteadiness, and that he has 
less time for play and gets less practice 
than, perhaps, any man who entered at 
Garden City, makes his showing this year 
the more creditable. 

Mr. Harriman lost his match with Mr. 
Douglas because he was quite a bit weaker 
than usual in his long game, and on sev- 
eral very inopportuneoccasions, too strong 
on his approach shots. And this does not, 
in the smallest degree, lessen the honor 


Douglas 
and 
Harriman, 


attaching to Mr. Douglas’ victory, since 
it is all part and parcel of the game, and 
he fairly outplayed the man who had 
beaten him the previous year for the 
championship. Yet Mr. Harriman has 
more natural golfing skill than either Mr. 
Travis or Mr. Douglas, and one whom we 
ought one day to see again holding the 
National Championship. Were he to ap- 
ply himself so studiously to the theory 
and practice of the game as Mr. Travis, 
and prepare as conscientiously for tour- 
naments as Mr. Douglas, there is no tell- 
ing to what limits he might not reach. 

Quite the closest and most 


——. exciting match of the week 
a was provided by Messrs. 
oO 


Reid and Lockwood, won 
Young Players. by the latter at the fortieth 
hole. The two are so even that the result 
might quite as likely go the other way on 
their next meeting. Lockwood is an 
Englishman, a comparatively recent ar- 
rival, who plays in Old World form, and 
is in the class of our best younger players. 
He was no match for Travis. 

It has been said that the younger play- 
ers proved a disappointment, because 
none of them reached the semi-finals. It 
seems to me a case of great and entirely 
unreasonable expectations. In my judg- 
ment, their record in the tournament was 
fully up to the highest that could have 
been reasonably expected. The best of 
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Mr. Harriman, at End of Swing. 
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the younger class, Hitchcock, Stuart and 
Hollins, were unbeatable until they re- 
spectively met the three best players in 
America—Travis, Douglas and Harri- 
man. What more could be asked of them? 
American champions: 1895—C. B. Mac- 
donald; 1896—H. J. Whigham; runner 
up, J. G. Thorp; 1897—H. J. Whigham ; 
runner up, W. R. Betts; 1898—Findlay 
Douglas ;runner up, W.B.Smith; 1899— 
Herbert M. Harriman; runner up, Find- 
lay Douglas; 1900—Walter J. Travis; 
runner up, Findlay Douglas. 
ideal The employment of profess- 
Caddies ional caddies by a number of 
* the players, was the one un- 
pleasant feature of the tournament. There 
is no rule prohibiting it, although I hope 
to see one promulgated at the next U. S. 
G. A. annual meeting, but a man’s sense 
of sportsmanship ought to keep him from 
employing one. Judgment and knowing 
is as much a part of the game as the actual 
playing. If professionals are tolerated 


as match mentors there will result a 
bidding for the best which will work to 
the disadvantage of competitors of mod- 
erate means, and destrov the sportsmanly 
element that is now the game’s most at- 
tractive feature. 

Professional advisors in the guise of 
caddies should be prohibited forthwith. 

It will be well, too, if some other month 
than July be hereafter chosen for the date 
of the tournament. Early September 
would be better for many reasons. 
The widespread tendency to 


Pani small yacht-building this sea- 
Sailormen, 50" is highly pleasing to those 


hopeful of developing an 
American class of Corinthian sailormen. 
There is no better school in the world 
for building up such a class than the 
knockabouts and the race-abouts and the 
small classes generally up to thirty feet. 
I am pleased to note also an evident de- 
sire among yacht clubs to encourage ama- 
teurs at the helm. There is an increase 


Summary of Amateur Championship of the U. S. Golf Association, 
Garden City, N. Y., July 2-7, 1900. 


Seek 
ying July 2d. July 3d. 


Score. : 
187 T.S. Beckwith, Cleveland.......... 
175 James A. Stillman, Newport............... 


. ) Beckwith, 


166 Walter]. Travis. Garden City............. } tone, 
169 Robert C. Watson, Jr., Westbrook ........ § 





18t J.G. Averell, Rochester..............0.000¢ ear] 
178 T. Courtney Jenkins, Baltimore........... 


2 up, 1 to play 


3 up, 1 to play 


.§ 3 up, 2to play be 


July 4th. July sth. July 6th. jels 7th, 
Champion 
8 up, 
| 7 to play ’ : 
Travis, ) 














am. 


; 9 play 


6 up, 
184 jomes A. Tr: Morris County......... ) Tyng } 5 to play 
183 H.P. Kneeland, Buffalo.............. 5 $u 6 to play | Hitchcock, 

12 up, | 
183 Charles Hitchcock, Jr.. Point Judith ...... ? Hitchcock, 11 to play ) : 
182 Percy R. Pyne, 2d Princeton.......... . ‘ ; 5 up, 3 to play yer | 
II up, 
186 John Reid, Jr., St. Andrews................ | Reid, } 1oto play | 
177. Charles H. Seeley, Wee Burn............. § 3 up, 2to play | Reid, | 
3 up, 

184 T.N. Robertson, Shinnecock ........... ? Robertson, | 2to play | | 
182 G.G. Hubbard, Oakley. eee, FE 1 oes 

I up 
eo. A. G. Lockweed, AMOR ise. c6ns ns vcvs ssvecs ? Lockwood, ) 40 holes | 
177. A. L. Norris, Dyker Meadow ............. § 4 up, 3to play | -- buses, 

up, 
Sot 3. El, BVOGRE, BOURNE. noi cccvccass sscves —_ | + play_ | 
185 Gilman P. T iffany, oe reer. 2 up, 1 to play | Travis 
184 John Stuart, Princeton............ ........ 2 Stuart, , 
181 Arden M. Kobbins, St. Andrews...........§ 7 up, § to play | =~ ) | 
up, 

185 William M. McCawley, Merion... ........ roe | 4to play 
186 Stuart Stickney, St. Louis ................. 4 up, 3 to play i gm 

9 up, 
176 Findlay S Douglas, Fairfield.............. ? Douglas, 8 to play 
185 Reginald Brooks, Newport...............-. § Sup, 4to play —— 
176 E. M. Byers, Jr , Alleghany................ ra | 
86 A, Hemmaaay, PIOMICIO ....6. <ccccscsccscs i Byers, o> | pa 

4 up, 
187 Going A. Shaw, Jr., Myopia........... 50. ign ) 3to play J 
187 ea ee 8 up, 7 to a Hollins. 
182 H. B. Hollins, Jr., Westbrook.......... .. : —_ 
187 Tiffany Kichardson, Shinnecock........... } Hollins, = | iia 
ie 3 bos play 


179 Herbert M. Harriman, Meadow Brook..... oo 
183 Louis Livingston, Jr., Westbrook.......... 


3 up, 2 to play 
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of events to which the professional helms- 
men are barred, and a conviction, I find, 
among yachtsmen generally, that there is 
no way so sure of brewing a true yachting 
spirit as through the encouragement of 
amateur sailors. 

There is even a similar spirit prevalent 
among the owners of larger boats. I have 
been pleased to note the frequent handling 
of their own 70-footers by Messrs. W. 
K. Vanderbilt, jr., Herman B. Duryea 
and Harry Payne Whitney, and the very 
clever work of Mr. August Belmont’s 
two sons, Raymond and August, Jr. Per- 
haps no better class for sharpening the 
wits of amateur helmsmen than the 30- 
footers was ever floated. They have fur- 
nished the highest class of sport for sev- 
eral seasons at Newport, and are doing 
the same again this year. It is pleasing 
to note that the boats sailed by amateurs 
are the most frequent winners, and yet 
more gratifying to record that in the 
opening of the Newport series, Yankee 
and Virginia, the Duryea-Whitney and 
Vanderbilt 70-footers, finished first and 
second, sailed by their owners and 
manned by American crews; beating 
Mineola and Rainbow, sailed py British 
professional skippers, and manned by 
British crews. 

Recently I cautioned 


— men who go into the 
unters, d itl derzr 
nat ‘ihe s spe ages “aha 

Long Range Rifles. ong-range rifles a-slay- 


ing of the deer. It is 
fitting to warn riflemen, though few take 
heed. There are some men who are safe 
with every kind of gun, and others who 
are unsafe with any that will carry more 
than two hundred yards. A month or two 
hence the newspapers will contain the 
usual number of paragraphs about per- 
sons killed in mistake by deadly amateur 
wanderers through the eastern and west- 
ern forests. 

There is no necessity for this sort of 
thing, of course. A man unable to distin- 
guish between the movement of another 
man and that of a deer, has no business off 
the asphalt. As such people will get into 
the woods, however, and will lug with 
them arms capable of execution at a thou- 
sand yards or more, it is suggested to 
genuine hunters that they wear some 
small article to catch the errant eye of the 
urban shooter. Deer-hunting Indians ‘are 
accustomed to wear a red handkerchief 


bound about the forehead; and they are 
wise people. It is probable, of course, that 
the glint of red silk through brown or 
green leaves would merely serve to per- 
suade the urban Leatherstocking that a 
flamingo or bird of paradise was within 
range, but the heirs and assigns of the de- 
ceased would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that their lamented had done 
everything possible to avoid becoming a 
“demned moist unpleasant body.” 

The idiocy of it all is more apparent 
when one reflects that a rifle with a Krag 
zone of fire is of no especial value in the 
woods, anyhow. It is good for antelope 
or sheep or goat, or any form of plains or 
open mountain shooting, but in the great 
arboreal districtsthe ordinary rifle reaches 
as far as needed—and has more shock 
to it. 

Fugitive In Southern Texas and along 
Wild Fowl the coast part of Louisiana 

* sportsmen during the past sea- 
son observed a noticeable decrease in the 
number of wild fowl of every kind. Time 
was in those sections when a man could 
shoot ducks or snipe all day long. It 
was a good thing pushed so far along 
that it went out of sight altogether. The 
causes of it are patent. Birds that are 
shot at from daylight until dark and after 
dark, come to dislike a region of constant 
murder. Those of them that are able, get 
away and stay away. Parents which have 
gone luckily through two seasons of bom- 
bardment are apt to lead their second 
brood to a place which promises more 
quiet and safety. That is one reason. An- 
other is to be found in spring shooting. 
In Louisiana and Texas the birds are 
killed up to the very moment of depar- 
ture. It is unfortunately to be recorded 
that they are killed far on their way north. 
They pass, indeed, through and over a 
belt of fire that is a thousand miles wide. 
The effect of this sort of gunning has but 
one end. 

They dodge shot, and probably collect 
a few, all through Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Missouri. Swinging up the Missis- 
sippi, they reach the mouth of the Illinois 
and start along that notable stream. A 
gunner is behind every bend, in every 
clump of rushes, in every weed-swathed 
floating bunch, which looks like drift, but 
is nothing of the kind. 

This mallard, or jack snipe, is not out 
of smell of powder or hearing of explo- 
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sions until it gets to Wisconsin, and by 
that time it is a pretty tired flyer. It will 
get on up into Manitoba, or farther, and 
raise a brood—if the egg hunters let it 
alone. If killed en route,in nine cases out 
of ten it will be bearing eggs with it. The 
only devisable remedy for this sort of 
thing is inimical public sentiment, because 
upon this sentiment depends the creation 
and enforcement of proper laws; and the 
only way in which the sentiment can be 
made is to keep hammering with strong 
and willing hand upon the same nailhea‘l. 

There has been much in lawn 


Mi — , tennis play this season to 
a givehope that the semi-finals 


of the National Champion- 
ship tournament, at Newport, in August, 
are notagain to be monopolized by second- 
raters. In the return of E. L. Hall and 
W. A. Larned to the game, we are certain 
of at least two first-class men, who will be 
found disputing the way to the All-Comers. 
It is true, none the less, however, that the 
American first class continues wofully 
depleted, and there seem only occasional 
indications of play among new men sug- 
gestive of worthy recruits. Up till now 
the West, barring R. D. Wrenn and his 
brother, G. L.,has furnished but one other 
member of the first class, Carr Neel. But 
if the play of the Californians against 
Whitman and Davis last year, and the 
showing in the recent Middle Western 
championship, won by Kreigh Collins 
over Sumner Hardy, the Californian 
crack, are to be taken as any indication, it 
looks as though a candidate next year, if 
not this, might be forthcoming frony out 
of the West. 

[It is rather remarkable that more high- 
class men are not developed in this game, 
the reason undoubtedly being that Amer- 
ican players practically retire from active 
tournament competition after they have 
been graduated from college. This is 
especially true now with the less exacting 
golf to supply the desire for exercise. 
Tournaments thus far this 


Return é ‘ 
of season have been interesting 
Vv with the return of E. L. Hall 
eterans, 


and W. A. Larned, after an 
absence of several years. Hall’s first ap- 
pearance was in the New Jersey State 
Championships, and his greatest achieve- 
ment at that time the defeat of Richard 
Stevens, 6—4, 6—3, 6—8, 6—2, having 
previously beaten J. P. Paret in the final 
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round, 3—6, 5—7, 6—4, 6—2, 6—2. In 
the Middle States ‘Tournament, Hall 
quite excelled himself in the first round 
by beating W. A. Larned 2—6, 7—5, 
6—4, his superior steadiness more than 
counterbalancing Larned’s _ brilliancy. 
Subsequently, however, Hall was defeated 
by Holcomb Ward, whose twist service 
and rapid vollying he seemed unable to 
overcome. Surprises seemed to be the 
order of the day of this tournament, in 
fact, for subsequently Ward was beaten 
by Clothier, the Pennsylvania champion, 
and Dwight Davis beat Beals Wright, 
which was not of itself astonishing, but 
provided a record-making set of 18—16. 
The returned veterans all seem, naturally 
enough, to be weak in overhead strokes. 

The championship round of this tour- 
nament brought Malcolm Whitman and 
Dwight Davis together. Davis earlier 
in the season had defeated Whitman in 
the Massachusetts championship, but on 
this occasion showed nothing like the 
speed of his early matches, and Whitman 
won, 3—6, 6—3, 6—4, 6-—3, in a match 
that was not particularly brilliant from 
either side. 

The most significant meeting of the 
first class men, however, was for the 
Canadian championship, July 14th, in 
which W. A. Larned, having beaten 
Seals Wright in the finals (6—2, 7—9, 
4—6, 6—4, 1I—9), met the holder, M. D. 
Whitman, and was defeated (7—5, 3—46, 
6—3, I—6, 7—5). The match was very 
close, but the champion’s lobbing and 
twist service brought him the victory. 
Thus far, then, this season, 
the tournaments have re- 
vealed no new player who is 
likely to figure in the championships at 
Newport. W. A. Larned has not yet at- 
tained the form which made him a factor 
a few years ago, and Hall, although he is 
apt to make a strong bid, seems thus far 
not able to adapt himself to the fast vol- 
leying and erratic service which he is sure 
to meet in players of the latest school. 
Paret, the winner of the All-Comers last 
year, has been playing continuously, and 
is in about as good form as he was in 
1899, which means that he is a steady, all- 
round hard player ; he has been beaten by 
Beals Wright and by Hall, and ought to 
be by these and by Davis or Whitman 
or Larned any time he encounters them, 
despite his victory over Davis Jast year. 


Championship 
Prospects. 
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It is entirely probable that the real 
struggle for the All-Comers will be among 
Larned, Davis, Wright and Hall, and 
Davis seems to be the most likely winner. 
Indeed, unless Whitman much improves 
the game he plays most frequently, Davis 
must be considered as having an excel- 
lent chance of winning even the cham- 
pionship. 

The work of the American 


American athletes at the English 
Athletes win : : 
Enoli Championships, was an ex- 
oglish cellent beginning of what is 
Championships, ee 8 


sure to prove a triumphant 
tour, yet it served also to again em- 
phasize how inferior are we in distance 
running, compared with the English. In 
the sprints and in events where skill and 
agility are the needful qualities, the 
Americans were, as they always have 
been, preéminent, but in the distance 
runs we were outclassed, as usual. The 
100-yard run resolved itself into a strug- 
gle among the Americans: A. F. Duffey, 
Georgetown; Frank W. Jarvis, Prince- 
ton; W. B. Tewksbury, Pennsylvania, and 
C. L. Burroughs, Chicago; finishing in 
the order named, in 10 seconds. The 
English representatives were completely 
shut out in the trial heats. M. W. Long, 
Columbia, won the quarter-mile in 49 4-5 
seconds, with W. A. Maloney, Chicago, 
second. J. F. Cregan, Princeton, was 
beaten out for first in the half-mile run by 
an Englishman, A. E. Tysoe, in Im. 
57 4-5s. Cregan is not in condition. 
Alexander Grant, Pennsylvania, got no 
better than third place in the mile, won 
in 4m. 28 1-5s. No American was placed 
in the four-mile run. A. C. Kraenzlein, 
Pennsylvania, won the 120-yard hurdles, 
establishing a new turf record of 15 2-5 
seconds. I. K. Baxter, Pennsylvania, 
won the high jump, 6ft. 2in., W. C. Car- 
roll, Princeton, tying for second with 
two others. A. C. Kraenzlein, won the 
broad jump, 22ft. 10!4in. Bascom Johnson, 
Yale, won the pole vault, 11ft.4in., M. B. 
Colket, Pennsylvania, being second, 11ft. 
tin. Richard Sheldon, N. Y. A. C., fur- 
nished the surprise of the day by defeat- 
ing D. Horgan, in the shot-put, with 45ft. 
10%in. Horgan has won the English 
shot championship for a half a dozen con- 
secutive years, and is the holder of the 
world’s amateur record, of 47ft. rin., 
made August 12, 1899. The next best 
figures on record are 47ft., the American 
record, made by George R. Gray, in ’93. 


John Flanagan, under the colors of the 
N. Y. A. C., defeated a compatriot, T. F. 
Kiely, in the 16-lb hammer event, with a 
throw of 163ft. Kiely is a famous Irish 
athlete, who held the all-round champion- 
ship of Ireland for three years, and won 
the English hammer championship in 
1897, 98 and ‘99. 

In point of popular inter- 


ie est and genuine interna- 
a rest tional competition the 
Agreements 


Paris Exposition athletic 
games were utterly insig- 
nificant as compared with the Olympic 
games, given at Athens, in ‘96, with its 
Stadium and seventy thousand spectators. 
In point of fact, the Paris games were no 
more, no less, than an American inter- 
collegiate meet, with Harvard out. With 
the exception of the English half-miler, 
A.E.Tysoe,who beat Cregan,in the Eng- 
lish championships, Pritchard, the Eng- 
lish hurdler, and Stanley Rowley, the New 
South Wales champion sprinter, there 
were positively noreally goodmen entered 
except from America. England, Ireland, 
Scotland or Germany sent no champions, 
and but for the Americans the games 
would have been the complete fiasco, in 
athletics and in spectators, they really de- 
served to be, considering their sponsors 
and the character of management. There 
were about one thousand spectators, 
mostly Americans, and Americans pro- 
vided a high-class athletic entertainment 
for Paris, and swept the field in the pre- 
liminaries, excepting for the discus. 

These were the only finals decided Sat- 
urday, July 14; but the preliminaries 
showed that, barring the half-mile, be- 
cause of Cregan not being in form, prac- 
tically all the events were at the Ameri- 
can’s mercy. 

The French officials had promised no 
races would be run on Sunday, July 15; 
American athletes had entered because of 
that promise; but both promise and 
agreement were disregarded. The ma- 
jority of the American athletes, including 
the Princeton, Chicago, Michigan and 
Syracuse teams and two-thirds of Penn- 
sylvania, to their credit be it said, declin- 
ed to compete on Sunday. But the situ- 
ation revealed the mug-hunters, and these 
who did not stand with their countrymen 
and who did compete, I record as follows: 
Kraenzlein, Baxter, Colket, Tewksbury 
and Orton, Penn; Holland and Minahan, 
Georgetown; Long, Columbia; Sheldon, 


at Paris Games. 
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N. Y. A. C.; Hall, Brown; Bray, Will- 
iams. The individual sportsmen who 
qualified on Saturday, but declined to 
compete on Sunday, regarding principle 
worthier to be cherished above mere 
prize-winning, were: Prinstein, Syra- 
cuse; McCracken, Remington, Grant and 
Bushnell, Penn.; Garrett and Carroll, 
Princeton; F. G. Moloney, Chicago; 
Boardman and Johnson, Yale; Dvorak 
and Lee, Michigan. 

Mr. Charles Sherrill, in the names of 
the Americans, protested through Mr. 
Spalding to the French officials. But it 
will not avail. The situation proved to be 
just what was to be expected, and prop- 
erly serves the American colleges who 
were so keen to get the advertisement of 
sending athletes to Paris, that even the 
possible loss of their amateur status, did 
not deter them. The management of the 
Frenchmen and of Mr. Ferdinand Peck, 
American Commissioner, has been quite 
as miserable as was expected. 

The most impressive feature 


oo. of the all-round individual 
Vicw . “ 7 . 
Athletic athletic championship, which 


i . was won Jul th, at the 
CHamngtonitity. oeenedas AC. Field, 
Bergen Point, by Harry Gill, of the To- 
ronto Y. M. C. A., was the poor showing 
of E. H. Clark, of Boston, who won the 
championship in 1897, with 6,244% 
points. This does not mean that Clark 
would have won again this year had he 
been in condition, for Gill is a superb fig- 
ure of an athlete, and aside from his suc- 
cess with a record number of points, 
6,360'%, gave evidence of being able to 
do even better in a number of events in 
which he competed. There is little doubt, 
however, that had Clark been in anything 
like his ’97 form, the struggle for first 
place would have been very keen. As it 
was, it was very tame, for, early in the 
contest, Clark was distanced, and the only 
other two competitors were Daniel Reuss, 
a fairly good all-round man, and E. C. 
White, who won the championship in 
1898, because there were no really good 
men entered. 

Gill is a fine type of athlete, and a 
meeting which would bring him, A. C. 
Kraenzlein and J. F. Powers (cham- 
pion of 1899) together, would be a con- 
test worth going far to see. Gill is 6ft. 
lin. tall, weighs 168 pounds, and is 23 
years of age. His notable performances 
in the all-round were the running high 
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jump, 5ft. 114%in.; 16lb. shot-put, 4r1ft. 
5Vin.; 56lb. weight-throw of 27ft. 7%in. 
In sprinting, hammer-throwing, pole- 
vault and hurdling his performances were 
fairly good only. 

Other all-round American champions: 1884; 
W. R. Thompson, Montreal; 1885, M. W. 
Ford, N.Y.A.C.; 1886, M. W. Ford, 45 points; 
1887, A. A. Jordan, N.Y.A.C., 36; 1888, M. W: 
Ford, S.LA/C., 28; 1886, 1 M. W. Ford, 36; 1890, 
A.A. Jordan, 41; 1891, A. A. Jordan, 30; 1892, 
M. O'Sullivan, X.A.C.. 45; 1893,* E. W. Goff, 
N.J.A.C., 4,860; 1894, E. | W. Goff, N.J.A.C. 
5-748 1895, J. Cosgrove, N.J.A.C., 4,406%4; 1896, 

P. Sheldon, N.Y.A.C., 5,380; 1897, E. H. 
Clesk, B.A.A., 6,2441%; 1898, E. C. White, 
N.Y.A.C., 5,243; 1899, J. F. Powers, Notre Dame, 
6,203. *New system scoring. 

pen Among the various inter- 

national competitions in 

Defeats France . : f 
soa 
Raneaes SA gaging, the result of none 
has been more surprising and, therefore, 
so gratifying as the revolver match be- 
tween American and French teams. The 
American is proverbially a superior rifle 
shot, and when he has given attention to 
the revolver has shown equal skill. But 
revolver shooting is, regrettably enough, 
not a particularly popular sport in Amer- 
ica, although it is growing very rapidly 
every year, thanks to the efforts making 
by the various State militia organizations. 

The challenge from the Frenchmen led 
to the organization of the American Re- 
volver Association, with Dr. R. H. Sayre, 
president, and to a series of shoots pre- 
liminary to the choice of a team. 

The American team included J. Dietz, 
Jr., W. E. Petty, Dr. R. H. Sayre, B. F. 
Wilder, J. Waterhouse, L. R. Piercy, Dr. 
W. G. Hudson, J. B. Crabtree, W. A. 
Smith and A. L. A. Himmelwright. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the match the 
teams shot alternately at the American 
target, fifty yards, with its 27@-inch bull’s 
eye, and the French target, fifty-two and 
one-half feet, with its 114-inch bull’s-eye, 
thirty shots to be fired at oer target. 

Revolver shooting is very much in 
vogue among Frenchmen, who have the 
best galleries in the world, and it was pre- 
sumed that though there was hope of our 
winning at the American distance, little 
probability existed of our success at the 
French target. But the American team 
made a total score of 4,889, against the 
French 4,828, doing 23 points better on 
the French, and 38 points better on the 
American target than the Frenchmen. 











UNIVERSITY BOAT RACES. 


HE aquatic year of 1900 will long be re- 
membered as providing the closest finish- 
es and the most stirring contests in the 

* annals of American college boating. This is 
more notable as applied to the racing on the 
Thames than on the Hudson, for the rule on 
the Thames has been usually a struggle during 
the first mile of the race, and a procession 
thereafter. On the Hudson the struggle for 
the first place has generally been more pro- 
longed and the finish closer. 


HARVARD-YALE “VARSITY. 

‘Tue Harvard-Yale race at New London this 
year was looked upon as fraught with peculiar 
and unusual interest, owing to the improve- 
ments which Yale had been making in her 
stroke. It was, therefore, most unfortunate 
that Harvard should have lost her stroke-oar 
and her captain, F. L. Higginson, Jr., within a 
week of the race day. This accident to the 
crew necessitated placing Harding, who had 
been rowing at No. 2, at stroke, and putting 
Bullard, one of the substitutes, in Harding’s 
seat at No. 2, while Sheafe, No. 7, was elected 
captain. Thus the boats lined up on June 28th, 
with a slight favoring breeze and smooth 
water. 

The start was made at 1:50p.m. Both boats 
caught the water and were off well together in 
their racing start strokes; Harvard, however, 
began shoving so rapidly to the front that, in 
the first thirty seconds, it seemed as though the 
Crimson, rowing a 36 stroke to Yale’s 35, would 
secure a commanding lead, as had been the 
case in the previous year. But such thought 
was soon dispelled by the resolute and pow- 
erful manner in which Yale set to work, and 
within an eighth of a mile Harvard had ceased 
gaining, while the stroke in each boat dropped 


a point. At the quarter mile the strokes had 
dropped a point more, and at the one-half mile, 
which Harvard completed in 2m. 32s., to 
Yale’s 2m. 33 2-5s., Harvard was rowing 32 to 
Yale’s 33. Gradually now, Yale, holding the 
same stroke but putting a tremendous heave 
into it, began overhauling Harvard, though 
the latter clung to a 32-stroke; in fact, through- 
out the race Yale rowed for the most part a 
stroke one point higher than Harvard, pulling 
33 finished strokes to Harvard’s 32. 


At the mile Yale had caught Harvard, and 
the two passed the flag bow and bow in 5m. 
10s., which was not especially fast time un- 
der the conditions. Harding was setting a 
fine stroke and it looked as though the Crim- 
son was not after all to very much feel the loss 
of Higginson. Working towards the mile and 
one-half mark, Yale appeared to be making 
greater effort than Harvard, to be getting more 
back on to their oars, and their shell began 
gradually to push to the front. The work of 
the men in both boats made as fine an exhibi- 
tion of rowing and watermanship as one could 
wish to see; there was not a splash—not a 
break anywhere. As the boats moved bow to 
bow the differencein the two strokes was patent. 
Harvard’s body-swing was longer, the blades 
caught the water quicker, and the backs were 
put onto the work at once, and sustained pow- 
erfully in the swing past the perpendicu- 
lar. Yale appeared to get on a tremendous 
heave with the shoulders at the beginning of 
the stroke, but the blades seemed not to get 
hold of the water so quickly as those of Har- 
vard’s, while their greatest power looked to be 
when the oar was about at right angles with 
the boat. In a word, Yale’s blades were not in 
the water so long as those of Harvard. But 
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Higginson at Stroke, Harding at No. 2. 


Harvard ’Varsity Crew. 
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Yale was beautifully to- 
gether; perhaps better to- 
gether than Harvard. 

At the mile and one-half 
Yale’s increased power had 
improved her position so 
much that she passed the 
flag in 7m. 54s., Harvard be- 
ing nearly a length behind 
in 7m. 57s. Realizing that 
the Yale boat was steadily 
leaving them, Harvard, 
without increasing the num- 
ber of strokes at this point, 
put enough more power in 
their work to check Yale’s 
gaining. It was the begin- 
ning of a series of spurts 
that have never been ex- 
celled in college boating. At 
the second mile flag, Yale 
still had the better of it, 
passing in 10m. 3Is., with 
Harvard barely a length away in 10m. 33s., 
Between the two mile and two and one-half 
flags, Yale responded to Harvard’s spurt and 
drew away as much as Harvard had pulled up 
on her in the previous half mile. There was 
a little over a length between them at the two 
and one-half mile mark, which Yale passed in 
12m. 28s., with Harvard in 12m. 31s. 





Photo by Pach Bros. 


At this point began the greatest struggle of 
the day. Harding appreciated that if he were 
to catch Yale at all it must be within the next 
mile, and called for another spurt. The Har- 
vard boat began to creep up inch by inch, until 
Yale had only a bare quarter of a length ad- 
vantage, with Harvard still gaining. It was a 
crucial test and a severe one, and stroke Hard- 
ing was showing excellent judgment and ex- 
ceptional fighting quality. A bare eighth of a 
mile from the three-mile mark, the Harvard 
shell was on even terms with Yale and was 
being lifted through the water by great 
strength and splendid oarsmanship. Yet but 
for a momentary bit of unevenness, that 
passed almost with its coming, there was no 
faltering in the Yale boat. 

Slowly Harvard now began to move away 
from Yale. With every stroke the prow could 
be seen pushing its way to the front. First 
only a few feet, then a quarter of a length. 
Meantime both crews were rowing in splendid 
form—none lost his head, and none splashed. 
Still the Harvard boat crept farther away, until 
it was half a length, then three-quarters, and 
Harvard passed the three-mile flag in 15m. 





Columbia ’Varsity Rowing Squad. 


30s., with Yale nearly a length behind in 15m. 
32s. With Harvard still gaining a little at 
every stroke, the crews moved on to the 
three and one-quarter mile, when suddenly 
it was apparent something was wrong with 
Harvard’s stroke-oar, Harding. His blade 
swung in the air, and then dabbed feebly at the 
water, while the shell swerved from its course. 
Then Harding seemed to pull himself together 
in an endeavor to get back into the stroke, 
which the other seven meantime were main- 
taining without hitch. But the effort was un- 
availing ; within a half dozen strokes he caught 
a crab, and sunk in his seat, unconscious. The 
other seven in the boat, recognizing their des- 
perate situation, spurted gamely and power- 
fully to no purpose, for Yale began to draw 
up and at the three and one-half mile was lead- 
ing by over a length in 18m. 29s., Harvard 
passing that point in 18m. 33s. Though 
Harvard continued pluckily, the race had, of 
course, been concluded with Harding’s col- 
lapse. Yale continued to pull in even, beautiful 
style without extending themselves, and 
crossed the finish line in 21m. 12 4-5s., nine 
lengths ahead of Harvard, which finished in 
21m. 37 2-5s. 


I: had been a desperate race, and up to the 
collapse of Harding no man in either boat had 
interrupted the rhythm of perfected rowing. 
Up to the three and one-quarter mile a better 
race was never rowed, and though stamina is 
a part of every competition, and Harding’s 
collapse must be viewed as of the misfortunes 
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Wisconsin ’Varsity Crew. 


of war, yet Harvard’s crippled condition is re- 
gretted by Yale as well as by Harvard. Sheafe’s 
work in holding Harvard together and playing 
the game out to the end, was a praiseworthy ex- 
hibition of sportsmanship and pluck. W. A. 
Meikleham, Columbia, was referee. 


HARVARD-YALE FOUR-OARED. 


Harvarp won the four-oared race (with 
coxswains) rather easily. Her crew—N. W. 
Tilton, G. M. McConnell, G. Bancroft, E. P. 
Henderson—took the iead at the start and had 
secured a good half length before 100 yards 
had been rowed. Harvard’s form was very 
much better than Yale’s in every respect, and 
won by three Jengths handily in 13m. 22s., to 
Yale’s 13m. 35 2-5s. 


HARVARD-YALE FRESHMAN. 


‘Tue Freshman race was a decided upset, as 
it was generally supposed, without very much 
question, that Yale would win. The Harvard 
crew was very strong, but very rough in its 
work, while the Yale crew had been particu- 
larly smooth most of the season, in addition to 
being an especially powerful eight. In fact, 
both of these crews were unusually heavy, 
averaging 170 pounds. MHarvard- took the 
lead at the start, and at the half-mile had 
nearly a length the better of it. At the mile 
they had increased this to four lengths, and 
finally finished in 12m. .oIs., as against Yale’s 
12m. 19 2-5s. 

Yale’s form and watermanship was much 
better throughout the race, Harvard being 
crude in its work, but there was a life and 
strength in the Crimson eight that more than 





made up for its raggedness. 
The winning boat held: E. 
B. Roberts, stroke; J. B. 
Ayer, No. 7; W. S. Whit- 
well, No. 6; W. James Jun, 
No. 5; D. D. L. McGrew, 
No. 4; L. H. Switzer, No. 
3; F. Foster, No. 2; C. H. 
Hartwell, bow; B. L. Sitch- 
field, coxswain. 





THE HUDSON RIVER COLLEGE 
REGATTA. 


‘Tue racing on the Hud- 
son this year was even 
more exciting than has been 
the case for the last two 
seasons. Such a ding-dong 
finish as that between 
Pennsylvania and Wiscon- 
sin has never been witness- 
ed over a four-mile course in America—it is 
doubted if it was ever duplicated anywhere. 
Pennsylvania’s triumph at Poughkeepsie this 
year was decisive. Her three crews rowed with 
absolute perfection the stroke they had been 
taught, two of them won their races, and all 
rowed in good form and with notable pluck to 
the very.end. Not only was their exhibition of 
their stroke a perfect one, but they were 
physically fitted to the hour. 

The ’Varsity race on June 30th, included 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Cornell, Columbia 
and Georgetown; it was scheduled for 4:30, 
but postponed until 6, and not actually started 
until about 7 o’clock. The first postponement 
was unnecessary, since the water was quite 
smooth enough for rowing, and the delay, in- 
excusable and harassing to both oarsmen and 
spectators. The management of the regatta 
was not good; steamboats were permitted on 
the course, with the result that Pennsylvania 
narrowly escaped a broken shell before the 
race started, and again at the three-mile flag, 
the swells were responsible for crabs, in both 
the Pennsylvania and the Columbia shells. 


Wires the exception of Columbia all the 
crews caught the water in excellent time, and 
got off together, Pennsylvania having a little 
the best of it, followed very closely by Cornell 
and Wisconsin, with Georgetown fourth and 
Columbia quite a bit astern. In a very short dis- 
tance, however, both Cornell and Wisconsin 
had caught and passed Pennsylvania, and at 
the half-mile, Cornell, rowing in beautiful 
form, had a lead of a good half length, while 
Wisconsin led Pennsylvania, and Georgetown 
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was doing surprisingly well within half a 
length of Pennsylvania; Columbia was in 


fifth place, at least two lengths back of George-' 


town. The strokes at this point being, Cor- 
nell 34, Pennsylvania 36, Wisconsin 34, Colum- 
bia 35, and Georgetown 36. At the mile Wis- 
consin and Cornell were in the lead, practically 
bow and bow, with Pennsylvania having 
caught up sufficiently to be not more than a 
quarter length away, while Georgetown, al- 
though a length astern, was hanging on rather 
surprisingly, though rowing in ragged form. 

It became evident at the mile and one-half 
that the race was to be among Cornell, Wiscon- 
sin and Pennsylvania; Georgetown was drop- 
ping back, and Columbia was too far astern to 
be considered a factor. Wisconsin had put on 
something of a spurt and secured a quarter of 
a length lead at the mile and one-half flag, Cor- 
nell dropping back to Pennsylvania, who was 
pulling a very strong stroke of 34. 


N carne the two-mile mark Pennsylvania 
spurted and took the lead, with Wisconsin and 
Cornell on about even terms; Georgetown at 
this point was some three lengths astern, rap- 
idly going back toward Columbia, who, with 
the prospect of not finishing last, began to row 
in better form. Georgetown rowed desper- 
ately, but with no avail, and was gradually 
overtaken by Columbia. Meantime the lead- 
ing three crews were racing, with Pennsylvania 
leading Cornell by a scant quarter, and Wis- 
consin hardly one-third of a boat length astern 
of Cornell. Cornell’s form was quite the best 
of the three, the most perfect time and the 
cleanest blade work; it looked as though they 
must eventually win, particularly as they were 
rowing from one to two points lower than the 
others, who ranged persistently from 34 to 36. 
The work of Pennsylvania was also clean and 
powerful. Wisconsin’s rowing was powerful, 
but not clean, there being quite a bit of splash- 
ing and a decided break between bow and No. 2. 
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Nearing the three-mile flag it became evi- 
dent that Cornell could not stand the pace, and 
would not last; her men seemed weakening. 
Passing under the bridge, or just as the three- 
mile flag was reached, Wisconsin spurted and, 
passing Cornell, bore down on Pennsylvania. 
Immediately thereafter No. 7 in Cornell’s boat 
caught a crab and for a few seconds it seemed 
as though the crew was going to pieces. Asa 
matter of fact the crew did obviously lose heart 
and from that point was out of the race. It 
pulled like a beaten crew and, as a matter of 
fact, was nearly overhauled by Columbia, which 
rowed the last mile of the race better than the 
first. 


From the three-mile mark, where Pennsyl- 
vania had a lead of about a length over Wis- 
consin, the race between these two was superb 
to the very finish, and remarkable for the loss 
and recovery of his slide by No. 3 in the Penn- 
sylvania boat. For a moment it seemed as if 
Pennsylvania was done for. As it was, they 
dropped into second place and were nearly 
abreast of Cornell when, with remarkable skill 
and nerve, No. 3 recovered his seat and with- 
out a break the crew fell immediately to work. 
Before the three and one-half mile mark had 
been reached Pennsylvania was again in the 
lead. It was one of the most extraordinary 
exhibitions of cool skill that a boat race has 
ever afforded. 

The power in the Pennsylvania boat was 
tremendous ; the men seemed able to spurt with- 
outend. Wisconsin strove desperately to over- 
take them, but was forced to finish in second 
place, three-fourths of a length astern, Cornell 
being three lengths astern of Wisconsin and 
Columbia lapping Cornell. Time of the win- 
ner, 19m. 443-5s.; Wisconsin, 19m. 462-5s.; 
Cornell, 20m. 41-5s.; Columbia, 20m. 8 1-5s.; 
Georgetown, 20m. 191-5s. The record time 
for this course is 19m. 21s. Richard Arm- 
strong, Yale, was the referee. 








Photo by McGillivray. 


Cornell ’Varsity Crew. 
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FRESHMAN. 

‘Tue Freshman race in which Wisconsin, 
Cornell, Pennsylvania and Columbia started, 
provided another remarkable exhibition of 
Pennsylvania’s pluck. Wisconsin took the 
lead and after the first half-mile it was very 
apparent that, barring accident, the Western 
crew would win out. Cornell and Pennsyl- 
vania had a struggle for second place all the 
way down the course until at the mile and 
one-half Cornell seemed to have secured a com- 
manding lead, but in the last half-mile Penn- 
sylvania, by sheer pluck and strength, and good 
time in the boat, crept up and finally pulled into 
second place, within a few yards of the finish. 

This race was rowed so late the crews could 
scarcely be seen from the river bank. Wiscon- 
sin won by two and one-half lengths; Pennsyl- 
vania defeated Cornell for second by one-fifth 
of a length, and Columbia fourth by several 
lengths. The time for the winner, 9m. 45 2-5s. 
Members of the winning crew: A. J. Quigley, 
stroke; J. A. Armstrong, No. 17; L. H. Levisee, 
No. 6; C. H. Gaffin, No. 5; R. E. Stevenson, 
No. 4; D. Trevarthen, No. 3; W. K. Murphy, 
No. 2; H. W. Werner, bow; T. F. Sawyer, 
coxswain. 

"Tue four-oared race was postponed until the 
following Monday (July 2d), and was won by 
Pennsylvania in 10m. 31 I-5s., very easily over 
Columbia, which finished in tom. 38s. Cornell, 
the other participant, went to pieces at the one 
and one-quarter mile mark and did not finish. 

It cannot be said that either the Cornell ’Var- 
sity or the four-oared crews derived glory from 
their racing this year; had the strength and 
grit of the Varsity been in proportion to its 
beautiful form for two and one-half miles they 
must have finished nearer the front, if not first. 

Members of the Pennsylvania (coxswain- 
less) four-oared crew: S. J. Henderson, J. G. 
Snider, S. W. Sinkler, J. F. Atkin. 

RECORD OF HARVARD-YALE BOATING. 

The first eight-oared Harvard-Yale boat race 
was held at Springfield in 1876, although the 
two universities had met in fours or sixes with 
other colleges so far back as 1852. Yale won in 
"76 in 22m. o2s., defeating Harvard by 31 sec- 
onds. In 1877 a race was rowed over the same 
course, Harvard taking the victory in 24m. 36s, 
8 seconds ahead of Yale. 

From 1878 the two met on the Thames an- 
nually until 1896, when, as a result of inter- 
rupted athletic relations Yale went to England 
and was beaten by Leander in the Henley Re- 
gatta; Harvard entered a four-mile regatta on 
the Hudson, against Cornell, Pennsylvania and 
Columbia, and finished second to Cornell by 
two and one-half lengths in I9m. 21s. 

In 1897 Harvard and Yale were both beaten 


on the Hudson by Cornell, in 20m. 34s., 
Yale being second by three boat lengths. Cor- 
nell, a week later in the same year, defeated 
Pennsylvania and Columbia. In ’98 Cornell 
raced Harvard and Yale on the Thames, at 
New London, and won in 23m. 48s., Yale 
being second in 24m. 02s. 

No comparison is possible of times made on 
the Hudson and Thames rivers; the conditions 
are invariably very much faster on the Hudson. 

The record for the Thames course, 20m. 10s., 
is held by Yale, made in 1888 by Captain Ste- 
venson’s crew. Harvard’s best ‘time, 20m. 
4434s., was made in 1878. 


Summary of Harvard-Yale New London 
races: 





Time. Time. 

Year. Winner. M. S. Loser. M. §. 
1878—Harvard..... pee et eee | eee 129 
1879—Harvard..... tt) are: {| ener 
1880—Yale.........24:27 Harvard 09 
1881—Yale.........22:13 ....Harvard 319 
1882—Harvard..... ee: Sane 150% 
1883—Harvard..... BEBO 60.00 MEMO. 0600.0.0:00: 8G 280 
1884—Yale.........20:31 ....Harvard 746 
1885—Harvard..... et Cet | reer 130 
1886—Yale......... 20:41%....Harvard 205% 
1887—Yale.........22:56 ....Harvard 110% 
18 Rn 6s ticwews 20:10 Harvard 124 
1889—Yale.........21:30 Harvard 355 
1890—Yale......... 21:29 Harvard 740 
1891—Harvard..... ee: ee: < | rer 257 
1892—Yale..... eS ee ree 
1893—Yale. ..25:01%....Harvard .. ts 
1894—Yale. oeB4F vce eaetVard .. 140 
1895—Yale.. +efhtZD ««.. Mnevare 105 





1896—No race. 

1897—Triangular race, on Hudson. 

1898—Triangular race, on Thames. 
1899—Harvard..... ere 21:13 
1900—Yale.........21:12*/g.... Havard ...... 21:37% 


STATISTICS—-UNIVERSITY BOAT CREWS 1900: 
YALE. 


Height, 
Position. | Name. Class. ft.in. Wet. Age. 
ow. W. B. Williams... 1900 5 10 160 21 
2. H. P. Wickes.... 1900 5 11 168 21 
3. ti H. Niedecken.. 1900 6 1% 176 22 
4. P. H. Kunzig.L. S. 1901 6 1% 176 20 
5. }: a re 1900 5 10 179 20 
6. F. W. Allen (Capt.) 1900 6 0 176 22 
7. A. S. Blagden...1901 S. 6 1% 169 21 
Stroke, A. Cameron, Jr. 1901 5 10 169 20 


C’cksw’n, G.P.Chittenden 1901 ree III 20 

Average weight, 169%|lbs. 

Cedar shell, 63ft. long, 23in. wide, 94in. deep 
amidships. Oars, 12ft. long (43in. inboard), 
with blades, 7%4in. wide. Slides on flat planes 
and about 18%in. in length. 


2d 1% 169 25 
Stroke, C. W. Harding.. 1900 9 161 21 
Cockswain,H.A.Wadleigh ame Sian 101 23 

Average weight, 170 11-16lbs. 

Cedar shell, 64ft. long. 23in. wide, and 9/in. 
deep amidships. The slides run on inclined 
planes, and are from 17 to I9in. in length, being 
adjusted to the needs of the individual oars- 
men. Oars, 12ft. 1in. long, with blades 6Yin. 
wide. Oar-handles, inboard, 44in. in length. 


HARVARD. 
Height, 
Position. Name. Class. ft.in. Wet. Age. 
Bow. N. Biddle........ 1900 6 0 164 21 
a. B. Bullerd....... 1902 6 0% 162% 20 
3. C. B. Wood....L. S. ad . 176% 20 
4. W. Shuebruk..... 1902 ; 11% 178 19 
. Wi By BAe cwcce 1902 1% 178% 19 
6. H. Bancroft....L. S. 2d 6 27% 176 20 
7. C.M. Sheafe (Capt.) 
LS. 6 
5 





avtths 








Angling. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Height, 
Position. Name. Class. ft.in. Wet. Age. 
Bow. Lester Kintzing... 1900 5 11% 153 21 
2. Sam’l Crowther... 1901 6 0 161 20 
3. F. L. Davenport.. 1901 5 11% 162 22 
es Se ee 1903 6 0% 173 20 
5. Fred Stehle...... 1901 5 10 171 23 
6. J. B. Snover a ag 1900 § 11 170 24 
. Arthur Flickwir. 1901 5 11 173 21 
ete, 1 P. Gardiner.. 1901 5 9% 153 23 
Cockswain, L. J. Smith.. rgo1 s 3 102 21 


Average weight, 164% lbs. 


Paper shell, 6oft. long, 24%4in. wide. Oars, 
11ft. 1oin. long; blade, 7in. wide; slide, 20in. 


WISCONSIN. 
Height, 
Position. Name. ft. in. Wet. 
Bow. A. F. Alexander....... 5 8 152 
Bi Bs. Ge. Tac ccecsaes $22 156 
oS lL ree . a 150 
he. Be Ge PS os ccce ccs 6 2 180 
eS eee 6s 173 
6. W. C. Sutherland...... Be 171 
7. A. R. Anderson (Capt). 6 o 169 
Stroke, L. A. Williams....... 5 11 152 
Cockswain, J. G. Dillon....... hae 106 


Average weight, 163lbs. 


Cedar shell. Slides, 21in. Oar blades, 7in. 
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CORNELL. 
Height, 

Position. Name. Class. ft. in. West. 
Bow. S. W. Hartley........ 1901 5 10% 156 
2. <. Vanderhoef.... 1901 5 9 157 
ye = ere 1902 5 10% 159 

4. R. W. Beasdiies peewee 1900 5 11% I 
5. ¢- B. | en Sowa 1900 4 ss 163 
BM. Premise... 1902 § 11 159 
> < Dalzell, J (Capt.) 1900 5 11 159 
Stroke, R. W. Robbins...... 1901 § 11 153 
Cockswain, G. E. Long..... 1902 ee 105 


Average weight, voshiibe. 
Cedar shell, 62ft. long, 22 5-8in. wide, and 
oY%in. deep amidships. 
Slides, from 16 to 18in. 


Oar blades, 7in. wide. 





COLU MBIA, 
Height, 

Position. _ Name. Class. ft. in. Wet. 
1902 : H 140 
1901 150 

1903 I 15 
1902 é ° 138 

1901 5 9 I 
1902 5 11% 161 
. 3 1901 5 11 158 
Stroke, J. W. MacKay (Capt.) 1900 5 11 160 
Cockswain, M. G. Bo 1900 yaa 118 


Average weight, Tse%lbs.. 
Cedar shell, 62ft. long. 


Oars, t2ft. 2in. long. 
Blades, 7%4in. wide. 


Slides, roin. 


ANGLING. 


SALT-WATER FISHING, 


HE king of all our salt-water fishes is the 
striped bass (Roccus lineatus), also 
known along our coasts respectively as the 
“Rock-Fish” and “Green Head.” Its season ex- 
tends from April to November, of which, per- 
haps, the most enjoyable period is the latter 
part of September and October. 

The striped bass haunts the surf, bays, estu- 
aries and tidal streams. Its size may vary 
anywhere between two pounds and near one 
hundred weight, so tackle is an important mat- 
ter. For creeks and estuaries of the coast, 
where the heaviest fish seldom exceed five 
pounds, an ordinary bait-rod of good quality, 
or a light tarpon-rod will admirably serve. 
Most of the prominent dealers offer at reason- 
able rates, rods especially designed to meet 
the rather rough service of surf-fishing. These 
rods are of ash and lancewood, Calcutta and 
Japan bamboo, or, if a more expensive tool be 
desired, of ash for the butt, the rest being 
the finest workmanship in split bamboo, with 
guides and tip of agate or cornelian. Needless 
to say these rods, if properly handled, will 
stand much service and land the heaviest fish. 

The reel should be of good quality, and it 
must be a “multiplier,” i. e, one in which the 
barrel revolves twice for every turn of the 
crank. For creeks and estuaries a reel which 
will carry one hundred yards of best linen line 
is large enough, but for surf-fishing the size 


must be increased; two to three hundred yards 
of line is none too much. These reels should 
run as smooth and noiseless as the wheels of a 
bicycle, and they are made with bearings which 
insure this feature, so important in the casting. 

The most attractive baits include menhaden, 
lobster tail, shrimp, shedder crabs, soft clams, 
blood worms, calico crabs, and small eels. In 
using lobster tail, it is peeled, one drawback be- 
ing that one small lobster furnishes but one 
bait. This, however, is not too serious a mat- 
ter, as the bait usually is very effective. 


To properly cast with a bait outfit requires 
considerable skill. It is true that the bait as- 
sists greatly, but the line must go out smoothly 
and far and straight to the intended spot. In 
making the cast the rod is thrown back with 
something like a yard of line free. Then it is 
swept forward with a smooth yet decided ac- 
tion, with no jerk or snap, and the bait speeds 
away, the free-running reel paying out line as 
required. The reel is very apt to pay out too 
fast; but this very important matter can be 
controlled by the carefully judged pressure of 
the angler’s thumb. The perfect regulation of 
this thumb-pressure is one of the fine points 
which can only be mastered by intelligent prac- 
tice. Artists at it can cast the better part of 
one hundred yards. 
Bluefish—“Horse-Mackerel,” “Skipjack,” etc. 
This game and voracious fish, scientifically 
termed Pomatomus saliatrix, is one of the best 
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of our sea fishes, and annually affords sport to 
a small army of enthusiasts. The season ex- 
tends from June to November 1, and the range 
of the fish along the east coast is from Cape 
Florida to Penobscot Bay. It is taken in the 
surf, the open sea and in large bays. The young 
bluefish—“snappers”—haunt rivers and all tide- 
ways from August to November. 

The favorite method of taking the larger 
bluefish is by trolling, or “squidding,” and this 
is best done from a handy catboat. Long, 
strong lines equipped with pearl, metal or 
cedar squids are chiefly used. Occasionally 
a stiff bait-rod is used, the best sport with the 
rod being furnished by the young “snappers.” 
For these an ordinary bass rod and tackle, 
with shrimp bait, will be found sufficient, and 
the fish are taken from skiffs, or wharves, on 
quiet bays and inlets. 


A verY lively form of bluefishing, for big 
ones, is heaving and hauling in the surf, where 
prowl the “tide-runners.” A bathing-suit makes 
a first-rate costume. The only skill required 
is in getting out the long line, which requires 
some careful practice. The heavy jig is whirled 
about the head and let go at the proper in- 
stant, a feat not too difficult for an ordinary 
hand, yet one which must be mastered before 
the angler is safe company. The moment the 
line is straight, the fisherman puts it over his 
shoulder and at once marches up the beach. 
Older hands quite frequently haul in hand 
over hand, coiling the line for the next heave 
as they recover it, but the simplest way is 
the shoulder-haul. 

Channel-bass, called alternately “Red-fish” 
and “Drum,” Sciarua ocellata, are in season 
from June to November, in the surf and the 
mouths of bays, as far north as Barnegat. The 
average northern specimens will weigh about 
seven pounds. Tackle as described for striped 
bass is excellent. The bait is clam, mullet and 
the half of a crab. 

Weakfish, or “Squeteague,” from June to Oc- 
tober, are taken with bait-rod or hand-line. 
It haunts the surf and tideways, and useful 
baits for it are shedder crabs, mussels, clams, 
surf mullet, sand laut and shrimp. 

Blackfish, or “Tautog,” from April to Novem- 
ber, can be taken with light rod and hand-line. 
This fish hangs about old piling and sunken 
wrecks, and bites freely. An ordinary bait-rod 
is useful, but the commoner way is to fish with 
hand-lines having one or two small hooks. The 
best baits ::re clams, sand and blood-worms and 
shedder crabs. 

Lafayette, or “Spot,” are taken from August 
to October, in channels of tidal streams, with 


tackle as for blackfish. Baits—shedder crabs, 
sand worms, clams. 

Among other seafish from June to October 
are sheepshead, taken in surf and in bays. 
Baits—clams, shedder crabs and mussels. King- 
fish, whiting, barb, etc., frequents surf and 
deep channels of strong tidal streams. Baits— 
blood-worms, shedder crabs, etc. From July to 
October the croaker haunts deep channels of 
bays. Baits—mussels and shedder crabs. Plaice, 
flounder, fluke, may be taken froma the middle 
of May to the end of November, in the mouths 
of tidal streams and surf, with shedder crabs, 
killi-fish as bait. 

In every section along the coast certain ex- 
perienced fishermen have “good places,” and 
tackle and baits of their own. The men of the 
sea are good fellows, as a rule, and the tactful 
stranger may obtain valuable hints by being a 
good fellow himself, aided by the judicious ex- 
penditure of a few dollars. 


I» the month of August salt-water fishing is 
in full season on the Pacific coast, and when I 
was there last I had a new experience in fly- 
fishing. It was for the viviparous perch in the 
surf, and the fish took very greedily a grizzly 
king and royal coachman fly. These perches 
swarm in the salt waters of the California 
coast, and give good sport. 

Anglers do not, as a rule, appear to fully ap- 
preciate the fruitful field of fly-fishing for salt- 
water fish, many of which will take on the shal- 
lows a moving bug as quickly and as greedily 
as they will seize the small crustacia. 


WESTERN FISHING. 


[+r seems to be certain that some of the west- 
ern fish begin rising or striking earlier than 
their congeners of the east and keep it up long- 
er. This is true of latitudes as far north as 
New York City and higher up. In Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota and Michigan, the pickerel 
strike almost as soon as the ice is out of the 
streams, though in some of these common- 
wealths, and notably in Wisconsin, their tak- 
ing is not permissible so early. By the latter 
part of May, however, both bass and pickerel 
are not only anxious for the spoon, but rise 
eagerly to the fly. The trout are even earlier. 
Bass in the Upper Mississippi will rise to flies 
until October, and some distance into that 
month. In late May and early June they rise best 
to some of the more neutral flies, as the “Fawn” 
bucktail or the “Dusty Miller.” Possibly this 
is due to the fact that early in the season they 
are not so susceptible to irritation by the gaudy 
hues of the “Red Ibis,” and kindred makes. Fly 
fishing in that part of the Union is not at its 
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best until the appearance of the millions of the 
water-bred insect known locally as the “June 
fly.” From that time on, the bass will take al- 
most any feathered thing. If it is not sunk so 
deeply as a well, and is not so wide as a church 
door, it will serve. Later than July, those who 


want brook trout will find it pays to try a 
home-tied fly of dark body, with dull gold 
wrapping, fish scale wings and a liberal use of 
feathers from the head of the mallard drake. 
This is a fly that looks like a fly, and is taken 
because of appetite, not because of bad temper. 


YACHTING. 


IN NEW ENGLAND WATERS. 


Te keen racing which is being afforded by 
the four boats of the H. O. class is a full justi- 
fication of the action of the Regatta Committee 
of the Hull-Massachusetts Yacht Club in 
promptly adopting them as the “Hull’s Own,” 
after they had been cast out by the Y. R. A. 
of M. 

Association men have since practically ad- 
mitted their mistake, by asking the H. O. own- 
ers to enter in open races of Association clubs 
to help out the sport and the size of the start- 
ing fields. They more fully appreciated the 
mistake, when the H. O. owners politely de- 
clined to race with the South Boston, Columbia 
and Mosquito Fleet clubs at City Point in the 
open races of Fourth of July carnival week, on 
the ground that these clubs had voted against 
them in the Association, and that, therefore, no 
obligation to race existed. The H. O. boats 
found all the racing they needed at Hull and 
Quincy, while the City Point clubs were “shy” 
just that amount of sport. 

These boats are proving so closely matched 
as to make it impossible to pick the winner on 
any given day. The win of Al Kyris by only 
58 seconds over Empress in the race at Nahant 
for the Straine Cup, over a ten-mile course, is 
one instance, whilst the win of Hanley at 
Quincy a few days later, by almost as small a 
margin over the second boat, is cumulative evi- 
dence in the same direction. A fairly safe pre- 
diction is that it will be well toward the last of 
the season before it will be determined which 
of the quartette is speediest and best handled. 


acu succeeding race has shown a novelty on 
one of the boats, such as the springing of a 
small jib topsail by Al Kyris, or a brand new 
and very handsome suit of Ratsey sails by Or- 
phan, the best the English sail-maker could 
produce. Tricks in handling have also shown 
the time, thought and skill being put into the 
sailing of the class. 

The non-appearance of the H. O. boats in 
the city of Boston’s Fourth of July regatta at 
City Point, after a class had been advertised 
for them and accepted by the owners, was, un- 


der the circumstances, fully justified. The com- 
mittee in charge, after receiving the acceptance 
of the H. O. owners, added to the announce- 
ment of the class the words, “or such other 
boats under 30 feet water-line as the committee 
may seem fit to admit.” This would have given 
the committee power to have matched several 
possibly speedier boats against the H. O.’s, and 
the prompt declination of the latter’s owners 
to be present at the race showed their feeling in 
the matter. 

It will now be practically impossible to make 

the comparisons that were desired between the 
regular Y. R. A. cabin 25-footers and the H. O. 
boats, because to bring the latter to their best 
trim they had to be ballasted to a foot or more 
over the designed water-line length of 25 feet. 
The H. O. owners do not care, since they are 
racing among themselves under special ballast 
agreements, but the outside yachtsmen and the 
Y. R. A. men are sorry, because no fair test can 
be had on such different lengths. 
W uerner or not the keel boat can beat the 
centerboards under the restrictions for the Y. 
R. A. cabin 25-foot class, promises to remain 
unsolved until well toward the end of the sea- 
son. Flirt, the enlarged keel race-about of 
Crowninshield design, certainly had the call 
over both old and new centerboards in the first 
two months of the season, and ought to lose 
nothing of her speed in the closing months. 
She is fast in all weathers, and particularly in 
the two extremes of light and heavy weather. 
There was great regret when she broke down 
before the start of Hull-Massachusetts open 
race, June 18, off Boston light, for the three- 
reef breeze and heavy sea, through which the 
wide and shallow Al Kyri: thrashed to a win 
over the other centerboards, would have been 
a fine chance for the deep and powerful Flirt 
to have demonstrated the full value of thie 
three-beam American cutter as_ originally 
brought out by Edward Burgess in his 40 and 
45-footers. 

The 21-foot race-abouts are _ thrashing 
through the season with the anticipated sport, 
the old boats holding their own against the new. 
With the season half over, the Foster fin-keel 
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Scapegoat, first of the type in her class, has 
not shown any decided superiority, even after 
having had her fin shifted forward or aft sev- 
eral times, as provided for in the building. 
Crowninshield’s new Jolly Roger is also failing 
to come out ahead, but since his boats are 
notable for improving toward the last of the 
season, she may yet win another championship 
for him. 

Coming down to the smaller classes, the 
Duxbury one-design 18-foot knock-abouts are 
also furnishing sport, and are showing that 
their 450 square feet of sail is none too much 
for them. The failure of the Hull-Massachu- 
setts class of this length to provide new boats 
is undoubtedly due to the restriction to 400 
square feet of sail. The Regatta Committee of 
the club has assurances that new. boats will be 
built if the sail area is increased, but it is too 
late to develop a class this season. 

All in all, the season is proving to be in most 
ways as interesting as was anticipated, and it 
should not in any way depreciate in drawing 
toward its close. W. E. Rosinson. 


NOTES. 


"T HERE is not the slightest foundation for the 
yarn that the owner of the successful 70-footer 
is to be allowed to build the next defender of 
the America’s Cup. The story was printed in 
a sensational newspaper and, for a wonder, was 
believed to be true by persons old enough to 
know better. I have been approached in sober 
earnest and asked in all seriousness if the ru- 
mor is true. It is untrue. 

The America’s Cup will be defended by the 
fastest “single-sticker” or “two-sticker” in ex- 
istence. That means that in the case of a cut- 
ter the limit of 90 feet on the load water-line 
will be built up to. In the event of a schooner 
challenging, the limit of 115 feet will be 
reached. Length, in combination with other 
factors, gives speed. Until some genius pro- 
duces a 70-footer that can beat a 90-footer on 
time allowance, no 70-footer will be a possi- 
bility in the racing for the America’s Cup. 

When Volunteer defeated Thistle, Lord 
Dunraven sounded American yachtsmen on the 
question of challenging with a 70-footer. He 
was given the straightest of answers. Challenge 
with a 70-footer, if you wish, he was told, but 
clearly understand that we shall defend with a 
go-footer. That was the reason for the build- 
ing of Valkyrie IJ. and Valkyrie III. 

Beyond all question, a 70-footer embodies all 
that is desirable in a racing yacht. Her draught, 
while excessive from the point of view of a 
generation back, when the skimming dish ruled, 


is moderate when compared with that of a go- 
footer. 

Some of the best harbors on Long Island 
Sound are barred to Columbia, but that famous 
craft was not built for cruising on the Sound. 
The object of her owner was to defend the 
America’s Cup. It never occurred to him that 
a 70-footer would be cheaper to run. Nor did 
Sir Thomas Lipton look upon it from that 
standpoint. 

The deed of trust, under which the New 
York Yacht Club is the custodian of the trophy, 
defines 90 feet as the limit of length on the 
water-line for single-masted craft; and go feet 
will be the length of the Yankee boat, no mat- 
ter how much under that limitation the British 
challenger may be. 


Wiour it not be absurd for a 70-footer, which 
isn’t fast enough to beat the best boat we have, 
to carry off the America’s Cup? Would the 
Britishers want to win that way? I doubt it. 
Fancy defending the cup with Mineola while 
Columbia is afloat! The whole nation would 
protest against such a match. Mineola is the 


. fastest thing of her inches in existence, but Nat 


Herreshoff will tell you very plainly that Co- 
lumbia can beat her easily, and give her double 
time allowance. So, if the English challenger 
should win with a 70-footer, it would mean 
nothing, so far as our fastest yacht is con- 
cerned. 

As a matter of fact, the next cup defender 
will be chosen by the New York Yacht Club 
in the manner that has been so efficacious in 
the past. In other words, she will have to de- 
feat Columbia, if a single-masted craft is se- 
lected as a challenger. 


M  neota reaped the reward of an early launch 
and efficient tuning-up, by winning all the June 
races in which she had a class competitor. Good 
handling was doubtless an influential factor in 
producing this result. She beat the cup de- 
fender Vigilant, boat for boat, in two legs of 
the Larchmont course in a light breeze, Vigilant 
unfortunately grounding before the course was 
completed. This was a remarkable perform- 
ance, no doubt, but Vigilant, it should be re- 
membered, is by no means showing her old- 
time speed, so her defeat by Mineola should not 
be given too much significance. 

One cannot help admiring the pluck and en- 
thusiasm of William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., owner 
of Virginia. He hurried the yacht to New 
York before she was in fit condition to race, 
boldly entered her against Mineola, already 
in the pink of condition, and then sailed her 
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himself against the veteran professional, 
Wringe, leaving his own sailing-master to trim 
sheets. Mr. Vanderbilt has the unquestionable 
right to do whatever he pleases with his own 
yacht, for which he is said to have paid $35,000, 
but, skilful helmsman as he is, it is possible 
that he may not have succeeded in squeezing all 
the latent speed out of his craft. For that rea- 
son, the relative merits of Mineola and Virginia 
cannot be said to have yet been decided. 


‘Tue poor showing of Rainbow can only be 
explained on the theory that her skipper has 
not yet “got the hang of her.” As I write, 
Yankee, the last of the quartette to make her 
appearance, has had a few spins which are said 
to have been satisfactory, but most boats seem 
to sail fast on their trials, especially when there 
is no rival on hand to try conclusions against. 

All the 70-footers, with the exception of 
Yankee, after their experience round about 
New York, were taken to Bristol for a general 
overhauling by Nat Herreshoff, who is prob- 
ably the only man who knows why Mineola is 
so much faster than Rainbow. 

I notice that according to the dimensions of 
the four craft, as given in the New York Yacht 
Club book, and probably approximately correct, 
Mineola and Rainbow are practically similar 
craft; the beam of the first-named being 19 
feet 5 inches, while Rainbow is one inch 
broader. Virginia and Yankee are also two of 
a kind, their beam being 20 feet and their 
draught 15 feet, to the 14 feet of the first pair. 
The over-all length of each is 106 feet and the 
load water-line 70 feet. 


In the regatta of the New York Yacht Club, 
off Glen Cove, skipper Wringe, of Mineola, dis- 
played a trick of sea-jockeying worthy of con- 
demnation. It was at the start, and the victim 
was Rainbow, which had the right of way, be- 
ing on the starboard tack. Mineola, whose 
place it was to keep away, held her luff. Rain- 
bow, to avoid a collision, tacked, thus passing 
on the wrong side of the Committee boat and 
losing the advantage of the start. Rainbow did 
not protest. If the two craft had collided, 
Mineola would have had to bear the whole loss 
for a flagrant breach of the rule of the road at 
sea, for which there was not the slightest ex- 
cuse. It was the duty of Rainbow to protest, 
Wringe’s act being indefensible. Some owners 
strongly object to protests, but in the interest 
of sport the display of the protest flag is some- 
times highly necessary. The Regatta Com- 
mittee’s decision that Mineola was at fault is 
approved by sportsmen and the rules of yacht 
racing. 
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In the vicinity of New York the early regattas 
were not particularly favored by the weather. 
The clubs did all in their power to make the 
contests attractive, but a race day without a 
breeze is of no more use than a sailor without 
a knife. A number of circumstances combined 
to keep the new racing craft behind hand. The 
imported British cutters, Astrild and Isolde, 
were delayed in their passages across the ocean, 
and most of the new American craft were not 
“tuned-up” sufficiently for their true form to 
be demonstrated. As a matter of fact, a boat is 
seldom at her best till her second season. There 
are a few striking exceptions to this truism— 
Gloriana, for instance, in 1891, and Mineola this 
year. 

Rear Commodore Robinson, of the N. Y. Y. 

C., has bought the British racing craft Hester. 
She is a 74.3ft. linear rating cutter, designed by 
Fife, and built by C. Hansen & Sons, at Cowes, 
in 1895, for Mr. John Gretton. She measures 
82ft. 2in. over all, 69ft. gin. on the load water- 
line, 8ft. gin. in depth, and draws about 13 
feet. All the flag-officers of the N. Y. Y. C. 
own sailing yachts this season. Hester was 
fairly successful during the two years she was 
raced by Mr. Gretton, but her record is in no 
way comparable with that of Jsolde. 
"Tue cruise of the New York Yacht Club 
should be productive of fine sport, and Mineola 
is already the favorite for the Astor Cup. 
Among the new boats not yet in racing fettle, 
Hussar II., built to sail in the same class as 
Syce, may be mentioned; also the 30-footer 
Enpronzi, the raceboats Scamp and Raider, and 
the open cat Mongoose IJ. These are craft that 
in time should make steady cup winners. 

Only two schooners have sailed in racing 
trim in the early regattas—A morita and Quis- 
setta, two old antagonists. The first-named has 
been having the better of it, and seems likely to 
maintain her supremacy. It does not appear 
that Quissetta’s deeper fin and more extensive 
sail plan have benefited her. 

The New York Yacht Club has now a mem- 
bership of 1,565, exclusive of 30 honorary mem- 
bers. Its fleet numbers 421 yachts, 87 being 
schooners, 118 cutters and sloops or yawls, 196 
steamers and 20 launches. Of the sailing fleet, 
6 schooners and 5 cutters have auxiliary en- 
gines. 

The last volume of Lloyd’s Register contains 
in its list 8,119 yachts, among which are 1,573 
American yachts not measured according to 
Lloyd’s rules; 3,943 are British, 388 hail from 
the British colonies, 598 belong to France and 
429 to Austria and Germany. The sport, judg- 
ing from these statistics, is flourishing. 
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Is spite of the glamor surrounding the racing 
of big and costly yachts owned by rich men, the 
small craft round-about New York constitute 
the life and soul of the sport. The classes are 
so many and the types so different that a lack 
of variety can never be pleaded, while, as the 
amateur is obliged by the racing rules to handle 
his boat, there is always present a certain vim 
and emulative dash lacking when the cold- 
blooded professional is at the wheel or the tiller. 
The pride of an owner in his craft is not meas- 
ured by the ratio of water-line length or sail 
area, and a man is likely to wax more enthusi- 
astic over the achievements of a little vessel 
skippered by himself than if she is a big racer 
controlled by a hired sailing-master, domestic 
or imported. 

The masterly way in which most of the little 
craft that figure in our local regattas are han- 
dled compels admiration. Dead calms, black 
thunder squalls and ripping breezes have been 
frequent features of the present season, but as a 
general rule the amateur has been equal to the 
emergency. For instance, on July 7, in the re- 
gatta on Long Island Sound of the Riverside 
Yacht Club, a particularly savage squall gave 
the skippers of the mosquito craft a capital op- 
portunity to display their seamanlike prowess. 
Never was seen a more exciting finish. Nearly 
all of the small fry that have fought such per- 
sistent battles since the season opened were rac- 
ing. In class N were the sloops Enpronzi, 
Alerion and Oiseau. In the race-abouts were 
Spindrift, Snapper, Persimmon, Raider, Colleen 
and Scamp. In class P, sloops, those keen 
rivals, Rochelle and Chingachcook, were out for 
blood, while the fighting eats, Dot and Win- 
dora, were at it tooth and claw. The same ap- 
plies to class T, cats, Warda, Vagabond and 
Win or Lose, and class V, cats, Mongoose, Vera 
and Kazaza. The 18-footers, Kingfisher and 
Sandpiper, were the only ones in that midget 
class to finish. Sandpiper was sailed by August 
Belmont, while Kingfisher was skippered by 
August Belmont, Jr. The craft were almost nip 
and tuck at the line. The father made a mistake 
and luffed up, thinking he had finished, whereas 
the line was not yet crossed. The son took ad- 
vantage of the error, and shot past his rival, 
winning by four seconds. There were several 
finishes equally as close. Young Mr. Maxwell 
handled Oiseau in capital shape, cracking on 
sail and driving her over the line almost gun- 
wale under, a few seconds ahead of Enpronzi. 

The day was remarkable for sudden shifts of 


wind. The yachts, or, at least, some of them, 
shifted from balloons to bare poles, and back 
again. Almost every kind of sailing was seen, 
the result being highly creditable to the ama- 
teurs in charge. The scene I have tried to sketch 
is an object-lesson. It shows the enthusiasm 
and skill of the owners of the boats, the ability 
of the boats themselves, and, moreover, the 
great part the small craft plays in the popular- 
ity of the sport in New York and adjacent 
waters. One specific instance is more effective 
than columns of generalization. 


Me Corp Meyer, for private reasons, has 
been unable to race Altair, which, unless I am 
mistaken, is destined to lower the colors of 
Syce. She looks every inch a racer, and is a 
credit, so far as appearances go, to the Herres- 
hoff yacht yard. 


ses Y acutsMan,” of New London, Conn., is 
informed that it is impracticable to give an ac- 
curate estimate for putting his schooner-yacht 
in commission. The cheapest way, and best, 
would be for him to draw up specifications for 
what work he actually requires, and obtain esti- 
mates from reliable men in the port where he 
wishes the repairs executed. For instance, 
burning off the old paint might cost little or 
much, according to its condition. A new set of 
sails, so far as cost is concerned, would depend 
upon whether the work was entrusted to a fash- 
ionable sail-maker or a circus-tent maker. The 
cost of bleaching the old suit would depend on 
whether it is badly mildewed. The price of 
plumbing work would naturally be high in any 
part of the country, but the precise amount for 
overhauling it would largely depend on the ex- 
tent of repairs necessary. The expense of re- 
covering cushions would depend on the ma- 
terial selected. Overhauling mattresses, on 
their present state. The price of lamps varies. 
Brass or copper come higher than galvanized 
iron or tin. Uniforms for sailors vary also in 
quality and price. A yacht sailor expects $30 a 
month and his grub. He will kick unless he is 
fed high. Skippers, stewards and cooks have no 
fixed wages. A racing skipper might ask $100 a 
month, or double that, while a cruising skipper 
might be obtained for $50 or $60. A chef em- 
ployed by a swell yachtsman has been known 
to get $250 a month. New running rigging 
would depend on the quantity and material re- 
quired. It isn’t sold like a shop-made suit of 
clothes. A. J. KENgALY. 
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M. W. Long, Columbia, 
440 yds., 49 1-5sec. 





A. Grant, Penn, 
Two-mile, 9.51 3-5. 





T. T. Hare, Penn, R. H. Sheldon, N. Y. A. C., 
16-lb. Hammer, 142ft., 10in. 16-lb. Shot, 45ft., 8%in. 
16-lb. Shot, 4oft., 8in. Discus, 12rft. 


100 yds., rosec. 
220 yds., 21 3-5sec. 





M. Prinstein, Syracuse, 
Broad jump, 23ft., 734in. 


Athletes Representing America in 








J. W. B. Tewksbury, Penn, 





G. W. Orton, Penn, 
One mile, 4.23 2-5. 





W. A. Maloney, Chicago, 
440 yds., 49 1-5sec. 





T. B. McClain, Penn, 
100 yds., 10 2-5sec. 


London and Paris. 











W. P. Remington, Il. K. Baxter, J. C. McCracken, A. C. Kraenzlein, Penn. F. W. Jarvis, 
Penn. 120 yd. hurdles, 15 1-5sec. Princeton. 

16lb. shot, 43ft., 81-2in. 220 yd. hurdles, 23 3-5sec. 100 yds., 10sec. 

Broad Jump, 23ft. High Jump, 6ft., 2in. 16lb. hammer, 149ft., Sin. Broad Jump, 24ft., 41-2in. 220 yds., 22sec. 


Penn. Penn. 





*G. P. Serviss. J. M. Perry, 
High Jump, 6ft., 2 1-4in. Half-Mile, 1.59 1-5 
W. C. Carroll, J. Cregan, A. W, Coleman, H. S. Horton, 
High Jump, Half-Mile,1.582-5 Pole Vault, Pole Vault, 
6ft., 2in. One Mile, 4.23 3-5 11ft., Sin. 11ft., gin. 


* Not entered, 


THE PRINCETON TRACK TEAM. 


Athletes Representing America in London and Paris. 
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EASTERN COLLEGE BASEBALL REVIEWED. 


~IRST of all it should be said that from 
E the discussions which follow, are elimi- 
nated those colleges which do not enforce 
adequate rules covering scholarship and ama- 
teur status, such, for examples, as George- 
town, Holy Cross, Fordham and Manhattan. 
The limitations of space also preclude proper 
recognition of certain smaller institutions, 
where the ethics are all right, but the teams 
of relatively less importance. 

The general standard of play for 1900 has 
been, taking the college baseball season as a 
whole, somewhat better than that of 1899. At 
one or two colleges, and on the part of indi- 
vidual observers here and there, exceptions 
may be taken to this general proposition, but 
to one who has observed many past seasons, 
and many games by many teams during the 
season just closed, it seems not to be difficult 
to maintain. 

The important games of the year, with few 
exceptions, showed good form by the losers 
as well as by the winners. In the Yale-Prince- 
ton, the Brown-Yale, the Brown-Harvard, and 
the Princeton-Georgetown series, the quality 
of baseball was unusually high. The Yale- 
Harvard series was not quite up to the stand- 


Hutchinson, 3b. Meier,s.s. Scott,sub.p. Kafer,c. Green, sub.c. 





Watkins, c.f 


Burke, r.f. 


Hillebrand, 


ard of the others named, but was still superior 
to that of the similar series in 1899. 

For the fourth time in five years, the Prince 
ton team won its Yale series, and for the first 
time on record won it in straight victories. 
For the first time since 1893, it failed to win 
its Harvard series, the result being a tie, one 
game for each team. MHarvard’s refusal to 
play a deciding game in so important a series 
(the Harvard Bulletin alluding to the Prince- 
ton game of May 26th, as “the first of the 
championship series”) has caused much ad- 
verse criticism, some of it by Harvard men 
themselves. 


[ accordance with the writer’s custom of 
many years, the leading twelve college nines 
are grouped in three classes of four each, as 
follows: 

I—1, Princeton; 2, Brown; 3, Harvard; 4, 
Yale. 

II.—5, Dartmouth; 6, Pennsylvania; 7, Wil- 
liams; 8, Cornell. 

III.—-9, Wesleyan ; 10, Lehigh; 11, Lafayette; 
12, Amherst. 

The Princeton nine played twenty-five games 
with college teams, losing only three—one to 
Georgetown, one to Brown, one to Harvard. 


Paulmier, sub. fielder. 
Chapman, |.f. Bradley, coach 





Steinwender, 2b. Pearson,1b. Hutchings,’sub. 3b 


pitcher and captain. 


Princeton Baseball Nine. 
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In the last, Hillebrand pitched; in the others, 
substitutes occupied the box. Against Harvard, 
Princeton made 9 runs to 6; earned 5 runs to 
1; made 14 hits for 21 bases as against 10 hits 
for 16 bases; made 3 errors to 6; and stole 5 
bases to 3. Against Yale, Princeton made 14 
runs to 7, earning 6 runs to Yale’s 2; made 
20 hits for 25 bases against Yale’s 17 hits for 25 
bases; made 6 errors to 7; and each team stole 
8 bases. In the Yale-Harvard series of three 
games, Harvard made 13 runs to 17, earning 
2 to Yale’s 4; made 24 hits for 30 bases as 
compared with Yale’s 31 hits for 39 bases; ac- 
cepted 90.9 per cent. of her chances to Yale’s 
QI.2 per cent.; yet she won the series because 
her fewer hits were better bunched and her 
errors came at relatively unimportant intervals. 

The title “Championship” really means noth- 
ing. It is not intended to cover the general 
intercollegiate field, and when used by Harvard, 
Yale or Princeton, is simply a distinguishing 
mark of the importance which attaches to these 
series over all other games. 

Although the Princeton-Harvard series re- 
mained unsettled, the general view seems to be 
in favor of the superiority of the former. The 
writer has submitted the question to members 
of college teams which have met both Prince- 
ton and Harvard, and without a dissenting 
voice this opinion has been confirmed. Prince- 
ton had a little the better battery, and was a 
heavier hitting team. Harvard had the strong- 
er outfield, but Princeton’s infield was superior. 
Harvard men have declared 
their nine to be “not inher- 
ently strong,’ but it has 
proved the best Crimson 
team since ’93. Its weakest 
point has been the lack of 
spirit on the part of a few 
men on the team. 

Brown won her series 
with Yale and Harvard, 
both of the latter presenting 
their best teams, and is 
clearly entitled to second 
place. Yale fielded better 
than Harvard, and quite as 
well, if not better than 
Princeton, but most of her 
men were wretched batsmen 
and disgracefully poor base- 
runners. 

‘Tse second group is 
headed by Dartmouth. She 
won her two games against 
Brown, whereas Williams 
was badly beaten by the 


re a. Oe. 


Stillman, p. 
Wendell, r.f. Kendall, 1b. 


c— Photo by Pach Bros., N. Y. 
Loughlin, c.f. 


Providence men, and Pennsylvania could only 
win one game. Dartmouth’s showing against 
Harvard was at least as good as Pennsyl- 
vania’s, and far better than that of Williams. 
Pennsylvania’s was one of the streakiest teams 
in the field; she nevertheless played some ex- 
cellent games, notably the first Brown game 
and one against Georgetown. The only East- 
ern series which she clearly won was that with 
Lafayette. 

Williams tied with Dartmouth at one game 
each, and defeated Wesleyan and Amherst for 
the Tri-College Championship; but she was 
badly beaten by Brown and Harvard. 

Cornell was weaker than usual, feeling keen 
ly the loss of men like Charlie Young and Mil- 
ler. She lost her Princeton series by a wide 
margin, but her Pennsylvania series resulted 
in a tie. 

Wesleyan secured second place in the Tri- 
College league, gave Brown about the worst 
defeat the latter had during the year, and 
played two glose games against Yale. Lehigh 
is satisfied. She knocked out her ancient en- 
emy, Lafayette, by two games to one, and beat 
Yale 1o—8. Amherst hangs desperately on at 
the bottom of the list, her work having been 
no better than for several seasons past. She 
has played a few close games, but some of them 
have not even afforded good practice for her 
opponents. The team was quite a disappoint- 
ment. It is curious better work should not re- 
sult where the initial material is so excellent. 


Fincke, 2b. 
Clark, 3b. Devens, 1.f. 





Reid, c., Coolidge, s.s. 
and capt. 


Harvard University Baseball Nine. 
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Eastern College Baseball Reviewed. 


A Eastern All-College nine and its substi- 
tute or second team could be: 





First team. Second team. 
Hillebrand (Pr.)....... Pitcher....... Washburn (B.) 
Fs | aaa Catcher............ Reid {H.) 
Kendall (H.)......... First base........ Pearson ( 3 
Collier (Penn)...... Second _base.. .-Quinby (Y. 
McCarten (D.).......Third base... ..--Crane (B.) 
Meier (Pr.).....2:00. Shortstop........ Coolidge (H.) 
Loughlin (H.)...... l ioete ha Pingree (D.) 
Clark ERR Fielders {........ Tirreli (Wes.) 
ON GO RR aaa ORC a: Cook (Y.) 


From 1894 to 1898 the proportion of strong 
outfielders to the total number of good col- 
lege baseball players was very marked. This 
year, however, the outposts are nearly all filled 
by weaker men, while the infields have greatly 
improved. This is particularly true at Yale, 
Harvard and Princeton, where the infielders 
are surer, quicker and better in team play than 
in a number of years. The consolidation of all 
of their outfield squads, however, would not 
furnish one high-grade trio, and for that rea- 
son four of the six places on the All-Collegiate 
teams are filled from the smaller colleges. 

Princeton’s men were the poorest in many 
years, Watkins the best in fielding and throw- 
ing, being a very weak batter. Yale’s only 
first-class man was Cook. Harvard’s best was 
probably Loughlin, who, although weak in 
batting during the early part of the year, has 
fielded finely throughout. Wendell, a son of 
Prof. Barrett Wendell, is a player of marked 
promise. Pennsylvania had an excellent field- 
er in White, but he was too weak in batting 
to be considered for an All-College nine. Hus- 
ton was much below his form for 1898 and 
1890. 

Russell, of Williams, was probably the best 
outfielder of the year. He covered large ter- 
ritory, was a sure catch, a beautiful thrower 
either to the bases or the plate, and a timely 
and accurate place-hitter. Much the same may 
be said of Brown’s captain, Clark, whose home- 
run settled that great fourteen-inning game 
with Yale. 

Tirrell, of Wesleyan, has worthily upheld 
the name and fame of his two brothers of ’94 
and ’96. He has dropped but one fly-ball this 
year, and has saved his pitchers from many 
along hit. Pingree, of Dartmouth, has played 
a fine fielding game, and is a heavy hitter and 
fast base-runner. 

Hu tezranp is once more the best pitcher of 
the year, and closes an unparalleled record. 
He has represented Princeton in every foot- 
ball and baseball game played against Yale 
during his college course, and has seen six 
victories out of the eight contests. No other 
athletes, excepting Gill of Yale (1885-89) and 
Newell of Harvard (1890-94), can approach 
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this record. Gill played on five football teams 
and rowed on three crews, helping to win six 
victories for the Blue. Newell competed on 
four football teams and three crews, but only 
one of each proved victorious. 

Of the other college pitchers, Washburn of 
Brown and Stillman, the Harvard freshman, 
have shown the nearest approach to Hille- 
brand’s form, each being credited with occa- 
sional displays of the highest skill. Washburn 
was hit hard in the second Princeton and first 
Pennsylvania games, but he was tired and 
lame. Stillman has been very erratic, pitch- 
ing a four-hit and ten-strike-out game against 
Princeton on one occasion, and being hammer- 
ed all over the greensward on the next. He 
has good curves and sometimes better control 
than Hillebrand. His speed seems to be the 
valuable factor. 

Robertson of Yale is a curious combination 
of strength and weakness. His curves are 
practically nil, but he usually opens the game 
with effective speed. With him “nothing suc- 
ceeds like success,” and until a chance com- 
bination of hits and errors brings on a crisis, 
he is the embodiment of strength. Once the 
crisis comes, however, he promptly embarks in 
a great holiday balloon ascension, considerately 
putting waist-high balls over the plate, care- 
fully restrained as to speed. . 

Lufkin of Wesleyan is one of the best pitch- 
ers of the season. He has held Brown down to 
three hits, and has kept those of other strong 
teams well scattered. Wilder, his running 
mate, is a freshman pitcher of rare promise. 
He has quick curves, excellent speed and a good 
head. 

Plunkett of Williams tore the muscles of 
his elbow early in the year, so Bent has been 


the best pitcher for the Purple. He has good 
speed and fair curves. Varney has been Dart- 
mouth’s most reliable pitcher. He has very 


sharp curves, and, for a left-handed man, good 
control. Cornell, Lafayette and Amherst have 
been weak in the box. 

Among the catchers, Kafer and Reid are 
easily the best, the latter being as good as the 
veteran Princetonian in all but two respects. 
He has not batted so well in the big games, 
and he lacks Kafer’s never-say-die spirit. Fla- 
vell of Pennsylvania, Whittemore of Brown 
and Inglis of Wesleyan, follow in the second 
class. The last-named has made the greatest 
improvement, and there are no better men in 
the colleges, save Kafer and Reid. Brown of 
Dartmouth, although a freshman, has made 
his mark in sure backstop work and clean, hard 
hitting. Edwards of Williams catches and 
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throws well, but, unfortunately, is a very weak 
batsman. 


F irsr basemen are, as usual, a problem this 
year, but for a diametrically opposite reason. 
In bygone days it was hard to select the best 
among so many strong hitters. This season, 
however, the difficulty is to find one who has 
batted up to the mark. All of them field well, 
notably Kendall of Harvard, Pearson of Prince- 
ton, Sharpe of Yale and Risley of Williams; 
but some of the college first basemen this year 
come perilously near meeting the unique de- 
scription made by a popular writer, of a cer- 
tain player who “couldn’t fail out of a boat 
and hit the water.” The situation isn’t quite so 
desperate, but it is 100 to 1 that a weaker lot 
of hitters have not guarded the first corner of 
the diamond in many years. In giving the 
place to Kendall, therefore, with Pearson as 
substitute, it should be remembered that the 
mantles of such former players as Kelly, Rod- 
man, Letton, Bustard, Goeckel, et al are some- 
thing of a misfit. Of the present incumbents 
not yet named, Detmers of Brown and Han- 
cock of Dartmouth have each done good work. 
Robertson of Cornell is also an excellent fielder. 


OF the second basemen, Collier of Pennsyl- 
vania is easily the shining light, and would 
have made any college .eam in the country. 
He was the star of the Pennsylvania team, 
with a voracious maw for all kinds of infield 
hits, a sure aim, a deadly eye, and base-run- 
ning of speed and judgment. Quinby, with a 
trace of the unsteadiness of his brothers of ’95 
and ’96, has surpassed their records, especially 
in the big series. Against Princeton he made 
4 hits for 10 bases, and accepted 14 out of 16 
chances; against Harvard, 5 hits, 16 chances 
and 3 errors, all of the latter occurring in the 
last part of the third game. Steinwender has 
played hard, snappy and high-class baseball for 
Princeton. Fincke’s work for Harvard has 
been fair, but he has not been able to cover as 
much territory as have the other men named. 
Bacon of Brown has been strong in all but his 
throwing. Other men, such as McNaughton 
of Wesleyan, and Street of Williams, have done 
efficient, although uneventful, service. 

The man who ought to lead the third base- 
men is Terrell of Wesleyan. The man who 
does lead them is McCarten of Dartmouth. 
A beautiful fielder and thrower, a reliable hit- 
ter and a keen, heady base-runner, this young 
man has fairly earned his place. Terrell’s work 


has lost some of its gilt-edge for some other 
reason than inability—probably lack of whole- 
heartedness. Hutchinson of Princeton is the 
fastest man on sharp baseline hits, and is a 
very pretty fielder, but is too weak at the bat. 
Clark of Harvard is erratic and Guernsey of 
Yale lacks force and dash. Crane is the best 
man, excepting Lauder, who ever played the 
place for Brown. 


"Tse shortstops are quite good this year, 
Meier getting the call on his superb hitting. 
He can play any position in the field accept- 
ably, and has been a diamond indeed for 
Princeton. Coolidge is the best shortstop 
Harvard has had since ’93, but French, the 
Dartmouth captain, and Heffernan of Wil- 
liams are about as good. All of them, with 
Anderson of Wesleyan thrown in, are of un- 
usually high grade. Indeed, I have never seen 
five such shortstops on the college field in one 
season. Orbin of Pennsylvania was brilliant, 
but not sure, and was weaker than the others 
in hitting. Camp of Yale has played four 
years of good baseball, fully up to the high 
standard of the Blue, and retires with general 
respect for his wholesome, manly personality. 
The season as a whole has been enjoyable, 
fair weather, keen interest, exciting episodes 
and,as a rule, clean sport, predominating. There 
has been far too much talking by the players 
in the field, and now and then, under the stress 
of circumstances, home audiences have over- 
stepped the bounds of courtesy in attempting 
to “cheer out a victory ;” but generally the sport 
has been good and the standards high, and the 
college baseball season of 1900 leaves chiefly 
pleasant recollections to true sportsmen. 


Yer it leaves also a deep regret among college 
men that nothing definite has been done by uni- 
versity faculties to put an effectual stop to the 
“muckerish” coaching and occasional foul play 
which, although of not common occurrence, yet 
happens often enough to very much disturb 
university men who have been graduated long 
enough to be without unreasoning partisanship. 

College baseball needs, sorely, a second um- 
pire to rule on foul play, and some ruling by 
university faculties that will deal severely with 
the player who behaves in an unsportsmanly 
manner. It is very easy now to check rowdy 
behavior before it becomes general ; but if it is 
not checked, this splendid college game will 
surely fall into disrepute, as the professional 
game has. 

CHARLES EpwArRD PATTERSON. 
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THE THOROUGHBRED. 


HILE Ethelbert is still before the public 
as a race-horse pure and simple, the 
students of breeding are naturally 

looking forward to his career in the stud. His 
family is not among the Great Families of the 
Figure Guide, but its comparatively few great 
lines are thoroughly able to take care of them- 
selves. Domino, for instance, sired a genuinely 
creditable representation of winners during his 
brief career, and Ethelbert may be expected‘, 
with intelligent mating, to furnish us with 
really worthy sons and daughters. 

It is a somewhat interesting fact that Ethel- 
bert’s sire, imported Eothen, was badly beaten 
upon the occasion of his only public appear- 
ance on a race-course, but, as a matter of fact, 
his career was prejudiced at its very outset by 
a training accident. He was a grandly-bred 
horse, however, being by Hampton out of Sul- 
tana, she by Oxford out of Besika, she by Bei- 
ran out of Merope, this l.tter mare being the 
granddam of the immortal ~ Jopin. 

Ethelbert’s dam, imported Maori, may be 
said to have well supplied whatever winning 
parentage was lacking in Eothen, as she was a 
very good winner in this country late in the 
“eighties.” Then, too, her full sister, Limasol, 
won the English Oaks in 1897, while a half- 
sister, Cypria, dead-heated for the Cesare- 
witch of 1893. Maori is by Poulet out of 
Queen of Cyprus, she by King Tom out of 
Cypriana, she by Epirus out of Cyprian, by 
Partisan. Cyprian was herself a winner of the 
Oaks, and produced Songstress, also an Oaks 
heroine. From all this, it will be seen that 
Ethelbert’s lineage is thoroughly favorable to 
production of a great winner. 


Tue present generation of English turfmen 
will always be peculiarly memorable as having 
included the most successful of all the many 
horse-owning and horse-loving representatives 
who have been furnished to the turf by the 
royalty of the kingdom. The present Prince 
of Wales had already made a record among 
the ranks of owners in general, by following 
Persimmon’s Derby triumph of 1896 with the 
victory of Ambush II. in the present year’s 
Grand National Steeplechase, the “blue ribbon” 
of the ’cross-country sport. Diamond Jubilee’s 
recent Derby, however, has enabled the Prince 
to break all records of the royal family as well, 
and his is now the proud distinction of being 
the only one of the line to score a second Derby. 


Tue recent purchase of Sandringham, the St. 
Simon—Perdita II. foal of 1896, for Mr. John 
E. Madden, the well-known American turf- 


man, makes the Prince of Wales’s triumphs 
with the mare’s three other great sons par- 
ticularly interesting to us at this time. Sand- 
ringham himself never raced, owing to train- 
ing troubles, but there is not a shadow of doubt 
that his early indications were of the highest 
promise, otherwise his party would hardly 
have persevered so long in their efforts to get 
him to the post for the valuable engagements 
from which they so steadily declined to declare 
him. It is not often that a horse who was un- 
tried on the race-course merits patronage in 
the stud. Imp. Order’s superb blood—by Bend 
Or (sire of Ormonde) out of a sister to St. 
Simon—fully qualified him as an exception, 
however, and the American turf would appear 
to be equally fortunate in now securing the 
recently-purchased brother to the Prince of 
Wales’s trio of great winners. 

W ue the American-bred race-horses have 
this year been making a decidedly disappoint- 
ing showing in England, contrasting most 
strangely with their achievements of recent sea- 
sons, our jockeys have been fairly outdoing 
their brilliant efforts of the past. It is small 
wonder, therefore, that “the American style” of 
riding, which may be concisely termed a 
“crouching” attitude, is the talk not only of 
England, but of the entire racing world. 

The American style is undeniably an advant- 
age to a horse’s prospects in a race, if only for 
the reason that the weight of the jockey’s body 
is more toward the withers than upon the ani- 
mal’s back. This forward transfer of the 
weight was, in 1899, demonstrated by the ex- 
periments of a well-known English trainer te 
make an improvement of virtually “a stone” 
(fourteen pounds) in the form of those of his 
horses which were thus ridden in their trials. 
It is surely an eloquent commentary upon the 
matter that his own stable jockey began to rile 
with vastly more than his accustomed success, 
the very day upon which he adopted the 
“crouching” attitude. 

Another great benefit the American style has, 
and one upon which entirely too little stress has 
been laid, is that the jockey presents less re- 
sistance to the air “when under the lee” (so too 
speak) of his horse’s neck than when sitting 
comparatively upright—or, at least, with his 
body presenting a second resistance to the air— 
as in the old style..The fundamental principle 
of the “cigar-shaped train” applies here with 
great force, and recent English records show 
that the American style of riding is almost im- 
measurably superior in a race against a strong 
head wind. W H. Rowe. 











PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE BICYCLE AND THE CAMERA. 
HOSE who combine bicycling with pho- 
tography and do not care to burden 
themselves with a tripod, can, by the follow- 
ing method, make time-exposures without risk 
of movement: 

Turn the bicycle at right angles to the line 
of view, and lean it erect against the body. 
If the camera is then rested on the top bar, 
exposures of almost any necessary length may 
be made. 

HOT WEATHER TROUBLES, 
'T Hose who employ printing-out papers of 
the gelatine variety, and in hot weather find 
them softening so as to be almost unworkable, 
will find a perfect cure by adding a few drops 
of formalin ‘to the toning solution, about one 
drop to each two ounces will have the neces- 
sary hardening effect, without interfering with 
the action of the toning bath. 
TRUE GRADATION. 

At least ninety per cent. of all modern pho- 
tographs have one serious fault in common, 
a lack of true gradation. There is a want 
of detail in the shadows, and a scattering of 
high lights all over the print; the former due 
to under-exposure, the latter sometimes to 
forcing development in the hope of securing 
that detail, but more frequently to a natural 
tendency of the lower lights to become opaque 
in the negative, and to appear as high, instead 
of half lights in the print. 

To overcome this, the method hitherto em- 
ployed has been the weakening of the reducer 
or so-called density giving constituent of the 
developer, the pyro, or whatever may have 
been employed in its stead. That having been 
only partially successful, photographers will 
be glad to know of something which is said 
to be altogether so. 

The new addition to the materia photograph- 
ica is potassium borotartrate, and what its in- 
troducer, Mr. Ben. E. Edwards, claims for it 
may be called the power of selective restraint. 
The restrainers hitherto used are potasium 
bromide, and sodium or potassium citrate; 
but their action is general, holding back the 
less as well as the more highly impressed parts 
of the image, the shadows as well as the high 
lights, and on the whole, tending to hardness 
rather than to delicacy of detail, to few rather 
than to many steps in the degree of gradation. 

Potassium borotartrate is in white shining 
crystals easily soluble in water, and may be 
conveniently kept in a ten per cent. solution. 
When employed instead of a bromide as a re- 


strainer, it seems to possess the peculiar prop- 
erty of restraining the action only on the high- 
er lights; and where the exposure’ has been 
anything like correct, preventing them from 
getting beyond a reasonable degree of density 
before the shadows have acquired sufficient 
strength. From two to three grains—z2o to 30 
minims of the solution—should be added to 
each ounce of the normal developer. 

The most successful experiments so far 
have been with pyro and kachin as developers, 
the action with hydroquinone and glycin seem- 
ed less marked. As it becomes better known, 
there can be little doubt, it will be found, un- 
der suitable modifications, equally effective 
with all, or most, of the reducers. 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY REFLECTION. 

"T HERE is nothing new in photographing ob- 
jects reflected by a mirror, although its prac- 
tice has hitherto been confined mainly to a 
style of portraiture in which both the figure 
and its reflection were shown. But an impetus 
has been given to it and its possibilities for 
portraiture, by a charming little picture from 
the brush of Lady Alma-Tadema. 

Taking advantage of the well-known prin- 
ciple of the once popular “Pepper’s Ghost,” she 
has painted the portrait of a pretty child on 
the glass of the window, but so as to convey 
the impression of its being projected consid- 
erably beyond it, and the effect is admirable. 
Photographers have not been slow to take the 
hint, and already there have been some very 
pretty results shown; the necessary conditions 
are a perfectly clean glass, a brightly illumi- 
nated figure and a dark background. 

More important, however, for the amateur 
at any rate, are the reflections from mirrors. 
They afford opportunity for even high-class 
portraiture in the ordinary room. The larger 
the mirror and the thinner the glass the better, 
although on the ordinary dressing bureau, very 
interesting portraits can be made. As the camera 
will be on the same side of the mirror as the 
sitter, only about half the ordinary space will 
be required, and by draping the mirror, plac- 
ing it at various angles, and using reflectors to 
direct the light on the figure, there is hardly a 
limit to the variety of effects produced. 

As the silver on the back of the mirror gives a 
double reflection, it should be as thin as pos- 
sible, although the image from a glass of aver- 
age thickness shows hardly more than a soften- 
ing, which, from an artistic point of view, 
is more to be admired than where. the lines 
are sharp. Dr. Joun NICOL. 
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“WHEN I CAME TO, THE LION WAS STANDING OVER ME WITH HER CLAWS IN MY SHOULDER.” 
—A Hand-to-Hand Battle with a Lioness, p. 609. 
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